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P R E F C E 

T O folve fome appearances, in 
civil life, and, by^an appe*al to^ 
the annaU of mankind,' to vindicate, 
the character of the fpecies from vuU 
gar prejudice's, and tUofe of ph^o- 
fophic thepry,*'is I'^e aim of ‘the 
Volume now delivered to the Public. 
Its content;^ are digefled on a regular 
plan ; thcaigh thedoofes form of Eflays 
has been preferred to a, more lyfte- 
matic arrangement. 

He who attempts to reforn\ the 

• worlcl'is atT:uatt*d by a wild ewfeti- 

fiafm, or by a divine impulfe. To 

flop the career of Vice, is'the ultimate 

pd of well-dircdled ambiticih. That 
■“ • 

ambition 
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ambition wils felt by the great writer^ 
of jfnticyiit^. ^hey.ereded a temple 
^tbVkrtiCj.and exhalifted on the op- 
pofitjf chtwajVr* all the thunder of 
•eJoqu^mcc 

. Ammated with the views, not with 
the genius o(- the ancientsy I occupy 
the fame ground; for on that ground' 
‘the piforts of^infarinr rr.pn mnv Ep 

of ufe> 

.. ^very Author is a, candidate for, 
thte public favour, , and the Public 
aloae is the arbiter of His fate. With 
fuch a iqn^ion he ■^ill not need, 
and without it b**, ought to decline, 
even*thl patronage of kings. 

The ' voice of the Public, like the 
voice of aq oracle, it becomes an 
Wluthcsr to hearsvith rcfpedtful filence.' 

3 ByenI 
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Even ‘ while it taortifies, it'inftru^ts ; ’ 

• • ^ t • 

while It rcfufes approltfition, it teachfs 
wifdbm. It checks ambitioo’i^t^ wild’ 
career; and reminds the candidattf 
for fame to return into that deceiving 
faib of life*, frctfu which he ougjif 
not tQ have deviated, and whi\h, how 
mortifying foever to the i^uthor, k 

• perhaps the happieft forjhe Man. 

» 

Fal!ent« femita vit: . 
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E S S A Y I. 

• . 

4 ,, 

ON THE PRIMEVAL FOJRM OF.SOClETy. 

• t 

I • 

H uman Natul'e, in feme reipedts, 
, j is fo various and fluduating ; fo al- 
tered, or fo difguifed oy external things, 
tha^ its ind«pendent charader has become 
dark and probleiftatical. The hiftory^of 
its exertions iniheir primeval for\i, would 
refldta: a light upon moral ahd poU^'f 
ftiense, .which we endeavour in vain to 
B colled* 
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« 

colleiSt in tko annals of poliflied nations. 
W|iat pity is it, that, the tranfadiohs of 
this eaA/^pc»iQd being, configned to eternal 
‘oblivion, fiiftory is neceflarily defe£live in 
opening the fcene of man ! 

.* Confiftqntly, however, with prefent ap- 
pearances', and with the lAemorials of anti- 
•.^uity, the following changes, it is pretended, 
may have arifen fucceflively to the fpecies. 

I 

Fkft, Man may have fubfifted, in fome 
fort, like other animals, in k fcparate 
and individual ftate, before the dafe of 
language, or the commencement of any 
regular intercourfe. 

\ ^ 

Secdndly, He ‘may be contemplated in 
a higher ftage ; a proficient in language, 

•. • * I 

and a member of that^artlefs community 
which cpf ififts with equality, with freedom, 
«aQd indenefidence. 


Laft 
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Laft of alt, by flow '^and imperc^p- 
tlSte tranfitions, he fubfifts and "floujiflies* 
urtder the protedion and (Jifcipy.^<e of civil 
government. It is the defign of this EITiy 
to enquire into the principles which either 
fuperfeded the or haftened the feoond 
ftaje ; and Ic4,|o an harmonious and focM 
correfpondence, antecedently to.the sera of 
fubordination, to the grand enterprifeb of 
art, to the inllitutlon of laws, or any df 
the afrangemeats ot nations. But it is 
the t>rdj?r of improvement merely, n 9 t the 
chfonological ordef of the world, that^ 
belongs to this enquiry. Degeneracy, as 
well as improvement, is incident to man : 
&nd wc are not here concerned Vuth the 
cii^inaUperfedlion of his nature, ,ijor wjth 
the ciriJUmftances wherein he was plac^ed 
‘a* the beginning by tts Creator. 

• 

There is oae general obfervation ftrongijs 

a^rlicable, in all ages, to human nafureT 
’ • * * ■ • 
the appearance of proper objeCls is eflTential 

B 2 to 



to.'the exertion.' of its powers. As tlie re- 
fore there are talents belonging to indivi- 
du9^1s, wiJeh, .,fpr want» of their objed'S, 
•have lain for ever dormant; fo perhaps there 
are talents inherent in the fpecies which at 
r.o Vine have been called forth into adion, 
and which may yet appear confpicuous in 
fome fuccceding period. Any alteration 
ifi' tire human fabric would feera to afTcd 
the identity of our being ; but from the 
novelty and variety 'of tJje objed: with 
which it is converfant, the Soul of man 
may become progrefli VO ; and without vn- 
dergoing any. adua?. transformation in its 

il ^ 

powers, may open and expand itfelf in 
through the fuccefiivc periods o.v 
di^ration^ The celebrated * diftin^iorls uf 
Ariftotle will then appear to have an ample 
foundation in nature; Thus mitch is cer- 
tain, a mu^ial intercourfe gradually opens 
datent powers; and the exttnfron' of this 
intefbsurfe is geoeraUy attended with tjiew 

and . 

, exertions 
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• exertions of intHIe£I. \^^Ithdraw this jn- 

\i!*rourfe, and what is man ! “ l.ct*all tf>e, 
powers and elements* of nature (fa^s an 
illuftrious philofo'pher) chnfpiire»to ferye 
and obey one man : let the fun ril^ and fet 

at his command : the Tea and rivers roll as 

• » 

he pleafes, and "the earth furnifh fpohta- 
neoufly whaRlfer may be ufefiil or agree- 
able to him \ he will ftill be m'iferabkjill 
yo^ give him fome one perfon at leaft, 

with whom he may fhare his happiness, 

• % 

and whofc efteem and* fric^dfhip he may 

enjoy." 

• 

^Society then is the J>heatre»on which our 
genius expands with freedom, kis eflential 
the origin of all our ideas of natural and 
OT mor^l beauty. f,t is the prime -mover 
of all olir inventive powers. Every effojrt, 
‘beypnd what is merdly animal, has 
ference to a community ; andythe. folitary 
fa^age, who^raverfes the defert^ i's fcarqg 
^ jrajfed fo far by nature above ojher animals, 

* *. . B 3 as 
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as he is Vunk by fortune beneath the 

Oandafd pf his own race. 

« 

.The dd\itutc f ondition of man, as an afti- 

■lAal, has been an ufual topic of declamation 

among the learned ; and this alone, accord- 

rngrto fome theories, is th(j foundation both 
< .• 
of focial union and of civil ^(^rnbinationp. 

I 

After the population of the world, and 
the growth of arts, mutual alliances and 
mutual fupport became indeed cfl'enu-al in 

our divided fyllem i and j,t is no wonder if 

/ 

certain appearances ia the civil aera have 
been transferred, in imagiyation, to all 
"preceding times. At lifft, however, it may 
be que^lioncd, whether there reigned nejt 
fuch i^n independence in our oeconprayv is 
is obfervable in other parts of the ofeation. 

ir is the arts of life which, by enervat- 
ing our corporeal powers, and multiplying 
■4h£ t^cds o£ defire, have annihilated 

fmial 
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feal independence, end;forn.k, an'lm- 
Nj’.enfe chain of connexions amon^ ccfl- 
Icdive bodies. Nor is it perhaps fo aauch 
the call of neceflity, or mdtual yrants,*as 
a certain delight in their kind congenial 
with jill. natures, which conftitates the 
fimdame'ntal »principle of affociatiop 
!'.as-mony%te«.Vghout the whole circle of 
heing. But man, it is 'pretended, by 
nature timid, runs to fociety for relief ; tiiTd 
fads an afylum there. Nor is he fmgular 
in tbPs: all anifhals in^the hour of, danger 
crowd^together, hnd derive confiden(;e and 

feturity from mutual aid. 

• • » 

» Danger, however, it may be apfvvered, far 
lijFom fuggefting a confederacy, tends in raoft 
<?alk t» diffoive rather .than to cqnjptmjthe 
unicuj. “Secure from danger, animals herd 
togpther,* and feem tt) dil'cover a comjg)a- 
cency •towards tiieir kind. Le<^ but a fingle 
animal ' of more rapacious form • prefent 
hiinfelf to view, t^jey inftantly duperf^ 
B 4 they 
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' . I • . 

they derive no |ccurity frbm mutual aid, 

and rarely attempt to fupply their weaV; 
nefs "In detail, by their coliedive ftrength. 
This ,aniihal is a' match for thou- 

fands of,, a milder race. The law of do- 
minion in the fcale of life is the ftrength 
of 'trie individual merely, the number 
of the tribe ; and of all viAimai's, m'an 
alnjpft alone becomes confiderable by the 
combination of his fpecies. 

r 

"in fociety, ai|imals are rather more prone 
to timidity from the prevalence of the fofter 
inftinds. Thofe of the ravenous clafs, geiTc- 
rally the moft'folitary, are acfcordingly tljc 
moft courageous ; and man himfelf declines^ 
in courage in proportion to the extent of hi^t 
alliances? not indeed in that fpeoits of it 
wljich is the genuine offspring of^agna- 
" rmsiiy and heroic fentiment ; but in th^i 
.conftitutiom^ boldncfs and temerity which 
Jefi dcs, ‘ if I jnay fay fo, in our anin^l 
nature. Hepce intrepidity is a predomi- 


nant 
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• y " 

nant feature in the favage hharaftet : herwre 

\L-c favage liimfelf, feparately i)oW and. 

• • • . 

undaunted, when he a£ls m concert with 
his fellows is found liable tet pahic from, 
this public fympathy, this reciprecal col- 
lifion of niinds. And it is hence, perhaps,^ 
aceg^ding^o tit obfervation of a diftin^uilh- 
ed \vr:ter*[v^], That the moft^figtial vidlorics 
fccorded in the annals of nations iiu’"® 
been uniformly obtained by the army of 
inferior number. • 

‘Rut*' to return to the analogy of 
ammals : I am not ignorant that fome* 
ai«e gregarious from n*eceflity, are formed 
for offenfiv'c or dafenfive wars, rvnd re- 
q'jife joint labour for their fubfiftence or 
accoin'eto^ation. Yet 'in fuch examples 

the lomrnbn funiftions are diredled by 

# • _ ^ 

i1iflhi£l: rather^han by art; and evidence 

lefs the policy of the animaO than, if I 

• • « 

mihy call it fo, the policy of n-rture. "VYherf 
. thefe provinces [5] ate well defined, many 

of 
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of . the appearaj&it's we fo much admire 
.will no linger be regarded as marks^s-v 
invention, or concerted plan. Where 
there is mo »optlon, there is no agency ; 
and wlt.hin a contraded fphere, while 
feparatc acls of fagaciiy in various, tribes 
areYo often obfervable, their concurring 
efforts are*. comparativelyr-iiuL'r' Eas:ii 
CieaiKirc bClow us is conflituted the foie 
guardian of its own privileges, feems, 
ay it were, a feparatc fyflem, arid the re- 
fources’of its 6wn 'Conllitution its natural 
and Its only fupport.^ Eycn the' union 
*of the fexes, formed for the continuance 
of the kind, is a temporary union, aKd 
diflblve^^at^the in{iant*when its opcration| 
are no longer neceflary. As for lar^dr 
convenfions, they are' often purc7y.^*afual ; 
an\l the invitation of the fanae pafbif'f’ will 
at'tifties folve fuch appearances, without 
retorting tc/ the ties either of dependence 
mm; of love. It is thus the fowls of the »ir 
alight fo oftoo on the fame Held. Thus the 


ravens 
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« • 

.ravens and other creaturft'tt prey cpnvepe 
Voiind the body of a dead aniin^I., And^ 

thus the infed tribes are wont to affeftible 

• , , , 

on the fame putrefkdion ih fiv:h amazing 

fwarms, that naturalifts have been /educed, 
by the. anpearance, into the belief of an 
cqu^ocalt geilarJtion, as if thefc iofefts 
we?e ^&tiJil^’*produced from Uic mafs of 
corruption on which they feed. 

An opiaion of intercourfe in the lower 
^ • 
ranks of being is often » fuggelied or 

favduJtd b^ a prcJpenfity there is in rfnan,* 
to. ’confer on every* creature a portion of, 
hi§ own naturb. Spita'ble to* this propen- 
fny, in obferving a, concourfe <Jf animals, 
h'o'^er fortuitous, he magnifies every ap- 
pearafted favour of the fociai pritfciple, 
and p,^Vifines a concert and government 
’■where none inV^ty liibfift. It is the fifme 
propenfity which gives life to inanimate ob- 
je<?:s, and lea*ds us fo irrefiftibly, ,oh fome* 
pccafions, to confider liiem as ai^ive and per- 
cipient 
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cipicnt beings. i^^Vithdraw the aid of ima-?' 
'gination,*- and the embellifhments of fi£bf!3fi, 
and* much of that ihtercourfe is defl.ro}'ed, 
>vhich we prefume to Veign in many de- 
partmcHts of the animal world. 

Vet if urgent neccjrit)^dj|fl nj/tt produci 
a feparatioE, it is probable Kti'aff ufe love of 
jierding Would be univerfal. Animals, ac- 
cordingly, that are folitary in one country, 
are gregarious in another. Even the anti- 
pathie^f amodg different tribes neccffity 
ofterf creates. For in fom.e regions of the 

■globe, where that neceflity docs not fublifl:, 

« 0 ^ 

animals of prey fufpend their hoflilities ; 
and tribes, ufually accounted the mofl imj- 
placable by nature, fulfil, in har^lpny, 
their ‘peculiar defliilations, wiA^ftt en- 
croaching on each ^ other’s liapniifefs or 
fe^rity [Cj. 

■ Upon' tli^ whole, we may pronouflee 
that intcrefted interSourfe in the animal- 

6 • kingdom. 
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H^ingdom, is greater in appearance than in 
reality; that the concourfe of a’trib^ is 
often accidental ; tljat all r^ular oecononvy 
is under the direction of inftindi and that . 
in all the freer combinations, the^fociety 
is held to Jether hj the tie of aflFedion ,or • 
conft;>'':jiys ^lij^,t, more than by fear, of 
mutual wants, or any neceffary call of 
nature. 

Such is the cpnftitution of the inferior^ 

• • • 

creati^^rj. Is the l^me analogy obferved in^ 
map ? \Va#^he*ever in this independent 
and individual Jiate ? Ojr wherein does his 
pre-eminence confilf ? Not, furejy, in the 
nfedtjanifm of thofe* inftindis which*dire(£t 
hkn*t\t prpcure fubfiftence. The fe^s pf 
other a^i^^ls are as acute as his. Not 
in. achie^^trmehts^ by bodily ftrcngth. Fgf, 
in that, particular, many of th«m far fur- 
pafs him’. Nat in ptxiormin^ jointly^ what • 
fo'many other crealtures can perform apart.' 

Mani- 
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Manlfcftly, that would be no perfedion/ 
'But in this his pre-eminence confifts, t^iat 
bpiu'g as independent as they in all the cor- 
poreal fun(^ions, impelled by no neceffity, 
but by''generous paffions, he rifes to im- 


provements which flow fprn thl union 
his kind. IL.-- ' 


union of . 


- , In fome parts of our conftitution, it 

•cannot be denied, we refemble the other 

“animals. If therefore a. time was- when 

thofe parts chiefly or , alone were ‘'exer- 
< 

cifed, our objedls, and puffuit's, and hajaits 
of living muft have beei? nearly fimi- 
lar. I api far from affirming that evpr 
there ^as no diftindion. At all tim^, in 
opr y^lk» there is fome nobler aun.j There 
is fome inward confeioufnefs, Jpae^cifive 
itj^k of fuperiority in eygr^ ccJii^ition . of 
men. Bun the line which meafu.’‘es that 
fuperiority is of very variable extent. 
Let us allow but egual advantages from 

• culture 
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^culture to tha mind and body; dnd it'ja 
Gonfequential to infer, that favage*s, fn foraV 

ofi the wilder forms, muft he as inferiouto 

• • 

civilized man in intelledual abilities, and* 
in the peculiar graces of the mind? as they 
furpafs in the adivity of their lijjibs*, 
in ct^nlfcd of their bodies, and tn 

the exertion of all the meaner fundions. 

• 

Some flrlking inflances of favage tribes v^dth 
fo limited^ an underftanding, as is fcarce cst- 
pable-of forming any arrangement for futu- 
rity,' -jre produced by an liiftorian who 
^ * 
traces the jfi-ogrhfs of human reafon through 

• 

various ftages,of improvement, and unites 
truth with eloquence in his deffriptions of 
Aaqkind 

In forailj corners of the globe, if we may 
.credit' rspo?^^ man ajjd beaft lead in the 
iore*ft a ^rt of^i'amifcuous l^fe; and the 
boundary is ^arce difcernible which.divide% 


* Hiftory of America, v. i. p. 309. 
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tl)6 rational from the animal, world. This ^ 
fad, doubt magnified by travellers arid 
hi^erians, and^ tortured in the theories ,pf 
philofopHy, 'has however fome foundation, 
and is irt part confonant to our own expe- 
rience. The progrefs of natiorf.s and of 
men, 'though not exadly paljllej/^ is fov’nd 
in feveral fefpeds to correfpond : and' in 
thq interval from infancy to manhood, 
we may remark this gradual opening 
of the human faculties. Firfl; of all, 
thofe of fenfe app'ear, ^row up 
neoully, or require hut ■< little culture. 
Next in ordjfr, the propenfitics of the 
heart difplay their force ; a fellow-feeling 
with others unfolds itlelf gradually on,thc 
appeai(aive of proper objeds; ^fpr^'^Aan 
becomes fociable long before he ijfa j;ational 
bemg. Laft in thectrain, th'e ptAvers of 
intelled begin to blol^m', are .j;eared up 
by culmre, and demand an kitercourfe of 
minds. 


When 
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When wc’obferve, then, this analogy 
between the individual and the fpocies j 
wtien we obferve the gradation of improve- 
ment, and the flow departure of man from* 
the confines of animal life; is there no 
intimaticJi berc; concerning his o|;igipal 
fta?e,^<!.'■ .\^h|^ concerning that^ftate which 
human nature uninformed, ^nd .unenlight- 
ened by providence, muft have at firft ‘af- 
fumed ? VVhen arts and dependence grow 

together, and fabfift fo nearly in tjjie fame 

% • 

proportion, ough{ we not to regard, them 
in*the relation of calife and effect, and con- 

• t * 

fequently allow of little or ho dependence 

before the birth of arts ? But >he arts are 

formed in the bofom of fociety. * Society 

therefoite had another origin than .nlufual 

dependence^and mutual wants. It is not, 

•i,f m^ fay % thS fickly daughtes-of 

calami4y,'"nor eveiTthe prod&dion of an 

0 

aQairing’ undcrftanding, but the free ant? 
legitimate offspring tjf the huipan heart; 


Yet 
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.‘Yet the attempt were vain to refer thc^ 

* , . r 4 

*ongi,n of large communities to domeftic 
relation and the ,tie§ of blood. 

t 

That Matural ajfeFt lon which belongs to 
man belongs alfo to the inferior ckfi'ts, and 
fwbfilis among them with cq^ii vygour^,/' In 
both, the m'echanifm is the fame, and calcu- 
lated with the famedefign. At hrft therefore^ 
perhaps, it w'as proportioned to the exigency 
of things, and as in them, fo in likc- 
wife, of limited dilration. The per^4--of 
gejlation, in animals, is' fo'cohjnved as^ to 
‘prevent all pQflibility of incumbrance froin 
a fecond brood. But the period of prig- 
nancy-,*'^. is alloveed, vfere by far too fliovt 
to^di(penfc, in the human fpecies, jwitk tlje 
parental cares. The connexion, therefore, is 
n*eceflarlly more durable, its fifiiidUtfns more, 
various an4) progrcITi-vet^nd fitted to the 

.differetit ages and circumftances of a con- 
► < J 

nedled and ‘rifing progeny. Yet the ira- 


prtyvem'ents 
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Yprovetnents of. focial life, by the intr^ 
dudion of order, and by refining on, all 
tha paffions and feelings, of our frame, 
have given to this inftin(S a perpetuity un- 
known in the primeval ftate. 

* Prior tc( finije*marriages, and the fnofe 
accurate aicbu'ainment of families, an un- 
certainty with regard to the progeny muft 
have often fupprefled the inftinfl in the. 
breaft of tife one parent; and in the breaft* 
oQhCfOther parent, the equal llfcencc oTboth 
tended ultirna^ely t^«^ts extlnflion or decay. 

•It is obferVable, bvejn in our own times. ‘ 

. • * • 

tha» the affedions of*a. woman, mother to 
fe^ral diftind families, are exce^ngly. 

liabla to be eftranged from the children of 

• ^ 

a former bed [Z)]. This remark on the 
female clvirader is atjleaft as ancient asT 
Il6mdr. 

Bfven Ulyfles’s queen was noj pnefumed 
exempt from a frailtjs fo natusal to her 
C 8 fex. 
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fpx. The young prince of Ithaca Is ac-y 
cordihgly warned by Minerva to return 
home, before ^bfence and new engage- 
ments had eftranged the heart of Penelope 
from tKc fon of Ulyfles. 

Thou know ’ft the priJcft^^c o| the female 
train., , 

'* Loft hr the children of the prefent fpoufe. 
They flight the pledges of their former 

VOWS} 


ft 

U 


Their love is always with the lover paft, 
Still the fucceeoing flame expels the laft.” 

0;i'yfley,^B. xv. v, 24, 


Is love then alftirri devoted to a fingle 
objedl ? 'Is fuch abfqlute confinement , of 

•- * V,. 

appetite a maxim of uninftrudted nature ? 

* 

Th&fuppofition, though it were hot rep'ag- 
jHant to every mode of appe^te, and to the 
wilder range of life, is irreconcileablp tyifh 
the hiftory of the 'ruder ages. Some lati- 
tudei in'^jhis refpeif, is almoft univerfal 
after focisty has received a form ; arid by 
5 . '-^egrees 
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degrees only eftablifticd that flrider rule 
which is fo often violated, when tormented, 
w'ith the moral harmo*ny of the world, and 
guarded by the fandions oP divine atvi. 
human laws [£]. The interefl: bf a fa- 
mily, •th|; order of fociety, juftifies the 
reftraint.*! Eve!n*the amorous paffion,*wh*eja 
aflbcialed with moral fentiment, leads to 
"an cxclufive and indi/Toluble union; and 
the fweets of domeftic life make amplp 
amends for its moft fevere engagementsk 
i^yt'this adjuftment of* min'^s feenfs to be 
an improyciheat^:^ refinement on th*e firft 
cCconorfiy ; owing) its owginal either di-* 
redly to divine corrflaaand Jor to the wifdom 
^ human policy. '• i* 

' I 

In fome ru^e countries, accordmg to the 
information of modern travellers, rendened 
Credible by/ fetteral^paffages ^f antiqfiity, 
the women are not only at the •i^ead of 
dbmeftic government, but paffefs a voice 
C 3 and 
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« 

and afcendency in public councils and de- 

* f 

.liberationii [FJ. 

‘ i 

Here then is probably dlfplayed a pecu- 
liar and, ftriking elFedt of gratitude and 
natural authority ; and the weaker fcx, 
though deftined in the iiftqrimeqate ages 
of barbarifm to the moft deplOrabTe ftib- 
jedion, hdve derived from the love and 
reverence of children, who know no other 
parent, a rank and confideratiorl fuperior 
to what the rKles*’or gallantry or genera^, 
fity prefcribe awong naoft refined 
cations. 

On the cbmmeiiceiliept of domeftlc ordc^t^ 
filial reverence, one of the ftrongeft fepti- 
mdnts that can touch the heart, ^ails not 
to, recognize its objed, and !ids vjjlth re - 
doubled vigour when accijmu1)^ed in .one 
. diredion. A variety of circumftances 
^'augments,; us” force; and that'natural loi’e 

which 
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which feems not, in any other fnecies, to 
afcend from tlie young to the* parent,* 
afeends in ours with the fiift dawning* of 
reafon and morality, and Vorms a didin- 
guiihing charadleriftic of human ki»d. 

• But as,, in fuck inflances, the patgnlAl 
indipdls are of more precarious exertion, 
at an a’ra further back, ih.e' mah;rnJ I in- 
ftinits likewifc may have been conflitutetl 

• 

in circumllances which render them fluftu- 

B 

ating and temporary. 

I*. _is then.'"ll|ch jH^rtial principles 

which could h%ve formcciJ oV embodied 
tli^ larger communitJ)Es^fe.<mankind. It is 
not a parent, a jliild,' or a brnrhe*r, but 
the fpeci^s itfelf; that; is the obje€l Em- 
braced by humanity. In fome cafes, per-^ 
lfaps,^the patri/ftrchal government may have 
furnidied the model of k larger' plar\ but 
maikind were*before in poflelllon*, of the 
fweets of an fociety. The mem- 

C 4 bers 
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b£;rs of a family became members of this fo- 
clety, before they became members of a ftate . ' 
A tboufand circumftances in the range of 
being, convening numbers of the fpecies on 
the famo ftage, muft have prefented the op- 
portunities of focial life. The only queftion 
isi' bow regular intercottrlf wa|j formed, 
how ftrangers were converted into acquaint- 
ance, and ho'w thofe who came together 
at firft by accident came afterwards to 
.aflemble by appointment. 

With fimila(^ appettj,tes and congeTnal 
paflions, the excjirfioii^H ‘’<f individuals evill 
often coincicb.('^ They will* be found occa- 
fionally on bf the fame river, pr 

in the* fame corner ot\the grove. The 
reiterated appearance of tt,e objctls flovjly 
and imperceptibly calls for'j^ new defires. 
Each interview has* its efFeay^ l*he bruta- 
lity of the'favage b^ins to vanifliv Some 
rcfindmpfiT'appears. An appetite for«'lo- 
ciety ripeps, which aftetwa.rds muft be 

7~§^atified 
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gratified as well as other appetites. Little 
plans are carried on in concert j And at sl - 
time when no difcordant interefts, or*va- 
rious purfuits, had*diverfifieS *he fcene, a 
fmall community might be kept together 
by the ;ie of fociability and reciprocal love. 

In ihefe days of envy, and of intereft, we 
arc little able to conceive its force; nor, if 
the^feelings remained, could artificial laa- 
guage, in jthis refped, fupply the languager 
of nature. When /imil^r fundions and* 
dernpations in civil focictyjprove fo often a 
boijd of ivnion 'among tl^ofe of the fame 
■ order, Tiow im/rtenle njuiifv have been the 
effed of an exad cofiiVrjn^y of life ! That 
refemblance of di^fii^in and of clmrader, 
wjai?:h ii» the c^ent of little aflbeiatioas, 
and is the principle of private friendlhip, 
,was th^»rig^nal bafi« of public union. 
The hiftory of* the Solduri? in Gaul, 
of the ancient Germans, a»d'^Qj^ other 
public bodies, whereof there are fo many 

examples 
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cpcampks in the fimple ages, evidences the 

V I 

habilitypf thofe facred bonds and confedc- 
racks that originate in the heart. The 
hiftory too of fhnie of the South Sea ifics, 
which fhe late voyages of difeovery have 
tended to difclofe, enables us to gjance at 
fddiety in fome of its earHer forms, and to 
mark, in fome ftriking examples, tha in- 
violable fidelify of focial love. 

c 

The principles of union are, in the 
order of thin(;Sj/phor to ’the principles pf 
hoftility. Thevormer/are, in truth, pro- 
dudlive of the flatter, which, ^yre , 

advanced periocL btidb'ng forth, like a tor- 
rent, ^agatnft oui1?i^ tj^bes, disfigures tltc 
character of uncivfiized h^ions. 

, The affedions of the heart are of limited 

• \ ‘ ' 
exertion ; and that mutuj,! love, which is 

confiopd within a narrow fphere, triumphs, 

as it wSre^.over the fentiment which gd’ve 

it. 
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II birth, and creates, in a competition of-- 
iutcrcfls, fuch fierce animohtj^ arnon^ oon- 
tending tribes. * * 

As emigrants in rude ages ufuall^ pafs 
their own frontiers with hoftile minds, 
they are regarded by others with a jealous, 
eye; and in the penury of language, a 
flrangcr and an enemy may receive one 
comnpn name. It was thus the ancient* 
Romans, adejided to piracy and war, and 
conlequcatly jealous rlie defign^ of 
othcis, ufod the fam.e term yn both thqfe 
fenfes,; for :’*:is is*nioT-e pr^ibable far, ac- 
cording to the obfefvation.of ifin* ingenious 
modern, than the foli|itij'V,.;if Tti/Jy, who 
takes occafion, fro^ th?Ucoincidencd',* to 
cretoi the l^umaniij^ of his anceftors.* Bht* 
fuch ciltlciilns affed not the general 
hiftory^ of Vnde ^nations.* When there is 
no ground of variance, the original fenti- 
menl^ revives infill its force, the Trigh^;/ of 

hofpitality 
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.hofpitallty are peculiarly revered, and an 
unfiifp»£l:e(l''-f*-»‘anger is embraced with a • 
fohdnefs and cordfality which redeems the 
charader ef the fpecies. 

I 

Thus have we reached that .univerfal 
principle which reigns, *in fome degree, in' 
every diftricl of nature. The moft rapa- 
cious of animals confefs its power; afid, 
while at war with the reft of the creation, 
fympathize with each other, and refufc to 
tafte* the bfoo/f of any of their own hind. 
This harmonjnof thi,rf^s,, fcT confpiciious in 
the inferior orn'ers of life, fcci'fftr-ter afFront 
the condutft: c^f th^raaonal fpecies. •'Mo- 

.’d thenftVlves 
itiy indignant 
of fentiment, 
/ which, forming ^an exception/ to a law 
almoft upiverfal, requires the effiriiofi of 
hufian blood. Thus the Roman poet ex- 

poftulates 


ralifts and pcetsj^htke avaih 
of this topic, and inv^h w 
fpirit againft that froftiti^ion 
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poftulates with ‘a degenerate age in thefc. 
admirable lines : 


Q^iando feoni. 

Fortlor eripuit vitam leo? quo ^nemorc 
unqiiam 

Expiravir aper majoris dentibus apri ? 
Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pneem 
Perpetuam : fcvis inter fc convenit urfis. 
Aft homini— — — . 



Jov. Sat. XV. lib. 


Such reproaches indeed are chargeable on’ 
^lankind; but touch not^ the .clear didates 
of morality, nor tb^ primeval reditude of* 
thelieart, 

• • ' • I 

The great lines of hunainity §re legible 
in'all communities,i and it is the deferip- 
ti^n of eVery country under heaveii, • • 




Sunt hie etiam fua premia laudi; 

Sunt ifChrymae rerunf, et mentem mortalia 
^tangunt. * * 


^he love of the fpccies is, thS' grand' 
principle of attradio», as effential to the 


rational, 

■ . • 
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rational, anti, in fome degree, to the an!-* 

' as gravitation to the material world : 

nor wilder wcjrc the attempt to expound 
* , * 

'the harmony of the folar fydan from the 
limited attradion of magnetifm, than to 
^^rpound the combination of tribes,' and the, 

r *- ' 

moral harmony of nations, from the opera- 
tion of partial inftinds. Even pride, the 
paffion W'hich divides mankind, was efigi- 
nally a principle of union. It was a fenl'c 
of the dignity of the, fpecics, not an 
opinion of fuperiority among individual^*; 
and with exalted ncfions of their own 
rank, they refc/ved for the infcriof^cfca- 
tures that fover^n contempt which they 
can new beftow fQ-Hb’ehally on their fellow 
men. , \ * 

, In fuch circumftances it was ^poffible 
for mankii)d not to meditate, from the 
beginping, a reparation from the life of 
brutesi" They muft have conceived the 
plan of holding the dominion of the world ; 

and 
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• 

and aduated with a decent pride, tjie con-’ 
fcioufnefs of their own pre-eminence, they 
became daily more ajid more fu^eptible of 
reafon, of morality, and of religion, j Thus* 
are the foundations laid, upon which were 
.afterwards reared,, by flow advances, .tlr? 
fupcrftrudure of policy and arts. Jn fociety 
tiijf faculties have an objed. •Th* Iprings 
of ingenuity are put into motion; and thd 
language of nature gradually participates 
art. The eiTorts of genius jxcite ^mi- 
ration. The acquifitions of induftry,,or • 
invention, confer a right which fuggefts 
the idea of property^ asd the’diftindions 
of, natural talents lay a foundation for 
corresponding diftindious' in fociety. * 

But thefe inventions and improvements, 
wlaieli d(^*wnour to out* nature, tended at 
the famejtime to dfvide mankind.* On this 
accqpnt it may •be quellioned, whethe: the 

enlargement of our faculties, and all the 

• r • ’ . 

” . advan- 
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advantages from arts, cou'nterbalance the 
fends and animohties which they foon in- 
troduced into the world. The fercne'‘and 
'joyous interval between the rudenefs of 
mere animal life, and the diflenfions of 
civil fociety, conftitutfd, perhaps, that 
fliort but happy period, to which antiquity 
refers in, her defcriptions of the golden atr** 

A 

.• f 

No theory, indeed, in morals, or in go- 
vernment, was then devifed. Yet moral 
' . , 
rules were feldom broken, when an equal 

and generous comraferce- was the ride of 
government. Apd it is arnu/Ing to obferve 
into whflt abfurdities fpeculative men have 
beeri*fo often carried upon thefe fnbjeds 
by prefumption, by alFedation, ter by, the 
love of paradox. 

Hence *a variety of theories, aqcient and 

j 

modern, concerning the origin of ng,oral |, 
fentiment. 

Epicurus \ 
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• Epicurus obferving the external advan— 

• • • 

tages refulting to the individual from mcyal 
coniud, purfued the idea fa far as to allow 
fuperior advantages, and pleafur^ of a* 
higher relifh, altogether to efcape Lis no- 
tice. It* is indeed ftrange that any obferve; 
ihould omit this obvious comment on 
human life, That to be the (^bjed of 

love?| of eftcem, and of refped, is in 

« 

itfelf far more defirable than all the confe- ' 
quences with regard to external eafe and 
fecunty that can be derived from that . 
founfain. But Epicutus could contemplate 
beauty neither it^ nature por in* man. And 
whaf better could be* expeded from the 
philofopher who had* aferibed the hrigin 
of .w*orld\ to a fortuitous concourfe 'Of 
atoms ? 

A Writer of the laft age, in the compo- 
fition of* a philofophical romance, is Hill 
more extravagant. 


D 


All 
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AH virtue, according to .him, confifts in 
obedience to the public magiflrate ; and all 

cnoral obligations are the olFspring of , civil 

{ 

’government. 

But has government, it may be alkeci, 
any creative power ? Or whence the duty 
of allegiance, if there was no primeval 
law ? Would not Amphion and Or^'licus 
have ftrung their lyres in vain? 

It is no w'onder that the fimc wri/”: 
fliould arraign the genius of the ancient 
republics, and condemn to the flames all 
Greek and Homan learning as a fovereign 

vJ> O 

expftLiient for ftrcngthcaing the hanch of 
government. 

But I arn not called upon, by my fub- 
je£l, to explain oV to refute fu.Jf fyfteras. 

tr » ^ ^ 

And I lhall content myfclf with obferving, 
that ^ late publication, fliucli read., and 
admired ^in our fa,fhionable w'orld, is n.ore 
8 ^ , danger 
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• 

’dangerous than an}’’ fiirciilative tVco/}' to* 
the morals of the rifijig generation. 'As 

patrTons of llccntiouinefs, * l*pi.:ui us and 

• 

Hobbes, and even Macbiavel and Mande- 
viile, muft bow to the noble author. 

. ■ ; . 

It is in the fpirit of his performance to 
^gparate the honef.ura from the dfj:oriim of 
fife to infult v.’hatcvcr is venerable ill 
doineftic alliance ; to fubfutute artificial 
manners in the room of the natural : to 
raife fuperficial above folid accompliflrmgnt, 
and to hold up diTTirnhlation and impofiure 
as the cfl'entials of character. • 

This is a fpecies of refinement a'iftwed 

I 

in no* foi^ier age. It contains a fqjeeiim 
in education, and in the oeconomy of civil 

affairs. « • 

• 

• • • 

To ex.Tlt the Graces above Virtue, is, if 

I m#y fay fo, to exalt creatures akovt their 
Creator. The Graces dte chiefl}^ amiable 

hs emblems of Virtpe. Break-this.aliiance, 

• * * • • 

D *2 and 
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‘ and tbe^r are no more. Unite them with the 
oppofite charader, .and this fantaftical con- 
jundion refidfers a ,monfter ftill ihore 
deforix.ed. For my own part, I had as 
foon behold the monfter itfelf in all the 
Iforrors of its native deformity, as in fuch, 
infolent a,ttire. 

t. 

. The Graces are the handmaids of yirtiie, 
not the fovereigns ; and all their honours 
are derived. But Virtue, though naked and 
unadorned, w'ere Virtue ftill. 

r ♦ 

Quam ardentes amorcs non exciiafct I'ui, 

fi videretKr ! • 

• ,> 

f 

Kow different w4s the condud of d' Ro- 
man .ftatefman, when, in the {/erfoh of a 
• ^ 

father, he delivered inftrudkions to youth ! 
The inftrudtions. of the RotQkn fill the 
young with rapture. Thofe of the Briton 
excite indignation in the aged. But I afk 
pardon of the reader, when I name the 
Britifh author in the fame breath \VitIi 
, * CicerQ. 
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Gcero. And if the fyftem of the noble* 
lord was defigned merely for the courier, 

with the courtier let it reft* •Without ther 

• • 

formality of fyftem, the ftridt obferv^nce Qf* 
moral rules is difpenfed with in the nego-* 

ciations of courts. •. 

• • • * 


Let it be numbered then among courtly 
prfvlleges to patronize deceit. When per-, 
fidy *and diflimulation are declared by 
patent to belong to the members of the 
Vriplomatic body, they Will become, 'per- 
haps, more emphaticaljy, the reprefentatives 
^ • 

of kings. , 


But while things ara thus adjufted to the 
meridian ^f courts; while the civil code^ 
in ihany countries, is ho more than the 
breath of .kings ; and, in all countries, 
mdy be. dtilolved by legiflative power ; the 
moral codS^ which is paramount to all civil 
authflnty, and from which all civi> obli- 
gajions arife, remains eternally in’force. 

p 3 It 
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If was adivcrcd from Jwavcn to the, 
’ pccjptc, *anj lo iiialutain its authority is the 

jj/Vj* it izu// h'?ti oi 

Wit^i thcfe fentiercnts ! clofc tlic Efiiiy : 
and luch feau'.T!cnts arc addrcfl'cd more 
parrtcuiar’y to the Hritirii ynutli by one of 
their public guardia'.'.s, vdto t'.ieu only 
feels the full importance of his ftptlon 
when he animates the rihiig generation in 
the purAiits of honour. 
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• N O T E* . S. 


• N0TE*[yf], p. 9. 

William Temple, in an EiTay on Fleroic 
O Virtue, defcends into the following detail^ 
which, on account of its importance, I lay 
before my Readers, in the words of that intel- 
ligent and agrecablo Writer. , 

• - . . • * 

“ The fecond ob*crv»tion I lhall make upon 

‘■i the fubjeft of viilory and con^uefl: is, that ' 
“ they have in gene^ra! be^m iTiade by the Irnaller 

“ numbers over the greater-, a'rairnl* wliich I 

,*• . • ' .? . 

“ do not J'einemocr any eKcepLion in a*l t.'ie 

“ famSus iVntles regilieied in llory, ex(;epti«g 
“ that of Tamerlane .and I’ajazct, whereof the 
“ firft is faijl to have exceeded about a fourth * 
“ part in jj-amber, th.'Ugh tliey wwix lb vaft on 
“ both lld^'s that they were not very eal'y to be 
“ well accountc\t* Eor the rell, the numbers 
“ of the PeiTians with Cyrus were* iinall to 
^hofe of the Afiyrians : nhofe of the Muce- 
D 4 . do.iians 
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“ don'rans were in no battle againfl: the Perfians 
“ above forty thoufand men, though fome- 
“ tmies againft three, four, or fix hundred 
“ thoufand.. r 

“ The Athenian army little exceeded ten 
“ thoufand, and fighting for the liberties of 
‘“'‘thtifir country, beat abovfc fix fcore thoufand 

“ Perfians ^t Marathon. 

« 

<■ ^ 

** The Lacedemonians, in all the famous 
exploits of that ftate, never had above twelve 
“ thoufand Spartans in the field at a time, and 
feldom above twenty thoufand men with their 
allies. 

“ The Romans ever fought with fmaller 
“ againft greater numbers, unlefs in the battles 
“ of panrtse and Thrafymene, which were, the 
“ only famous ones they loft againft foreign 
enemies i and Caefar’s army at Pharfalia, as 
“ well as in Gaul and Germany, were in no 
“ proportion to thofe he conquered,. That of 
“ Marius vras not above forty thouftnd .agairtft 
“ three hundred thoufand Cimbers. The famous 
“ vidories of .^tius and Bcfifarius- againft the 
“ barbarous northern nations were with mighty 
“ dirprop6rtion of nifhibers, as likewife the firil 

“ victories 
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f* vidorics of the T urks upon the Perfian king- 
‘‘dom; of the Tartars upon theChifief®: and* 
“ Scanderbeg never faw <ogether above fi^fteen 
“ t^oufand men in the itnbviyied vidtorils 
“he achieved againft the Turks, tf^Jugh^in 
“ number Ibmetimes above a hundrid thou- 
“ fand. • 

“To defcend to later times, the Englifh 
\ ‘f vidlories fo renowned at Crefljj, and Poidtiers, 
and Agincourt, were gained with difadvay- 
“ tages of numbers out of all^roportion. The 
“ great achievements of Charles VIII. in Italy, _ 
« “ of Henry IV. hi France, and of G^ftavus 
“ Adolphus in Germany, were ever performed 
“ with fmaller* agairill greater numbers ; and 
. “ among all the exploits which have fo juftly • 
“ rajfed the reptftation aird honour of Monf. 
“ T urenne for the greateft Captain in his time, 
“ f do not remember any of them were ap^ieved 
“ wifhou* difadvantage of number; and^jbe 
“ late defeat of the Turks at the fiege of 
“ Vienna, which faved Chrirtendom, and has 

w ' ' % 

eternised ‘the niemory \)f the duke of Lor- 
“ raine,^was too fre(h and great an example of 
“ this aflcrtion.to need, any more, or leave it in 
“ 3ifpute.” Upon thefe incontcfti!»le*fadls the 
argument proceeds thus ** If it be«true, which 

“ I think 
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“ I think will not be denied, that the battle is 
loft y/bsre the fright firft enters, then the 
“ renfon will appear v\{,hy viftory has generally 
“'followed the ftndler numbers: becaufc, ih a 
body compofed of more parts, it may fooner 
“ enter upon one than in that which confifts of 
“ fewer, as likelier to lind ten wife mpn toge- 
“ ^icr^than an hundred, and an hundred fear- 
“ lefs men than a thoufand. And thofe who 


“ have the Tma,ller forces endeavour moft to / 
“ fupply that defed by the choice difeipline 
and bravery of their troops ; and where -the 
“ fright once enters an army, the greater the 
“ number the greater the diforder, and thereby 
“ the l(ifs of the battle more certain and 
“ fud'Sen / • 


The truth of the above might be illuftrated 

i. 

by more refcnt examples, and a more copious 

indudide. The obfervadon, fince our Authbr^s 

time^ is confirmed by the experience or andther 

century. ” In the memorable battle of Plafl^, 

the Englifli army under Lord Clive ^defeated 

ih enemy which outntftnbcred them tenio one. » ' 

»• ' ■ 

The King of PrulSa’s battles ip th.e laft war 
would fo>m*a feries of fplendid examples m 
fupport of the fame copclufion, if the fuperior^ 

abilities 
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abilities of that great Prince were not alone 
fufficient to account for his fuperioritywn arms.*. 


But the fads above fpecifijd.are fully fufii. 
cient for the afcertainibent of fo curious a phas; 
nomenon, on the caufes of which ou^ Author 
has defcanted with fo much ability. 


Note [5], p, 9. , 

^^HERE are certain principles in thecon- 
'*■ . ftitution both of men and animals, which 
lead blindly, and irrcfiftibly to unknown ends.* 
To thcfe we give 4he name of injiinif-, and to 
define its exertions in all the'ir varfety and extent, 
forms one of thS njcefl^queflions in philofofjhy.* 
The* province of reafcn having been confined , 
to abftraifl: concJufions, ir, has *been doubted 
whether it belongs at alf to animals },and habits 
ancf inftinfts have beCn deemed fuffirgbnt to 
accoifnt fV their whole ceconomy. Jealous^of 
ouf prerogative, we would not have* inferior 
creatures to claim, in this particular, any kin- 
dred with^be human mind. 

It is hovyevcr certain, that animals are capable 
of fecollcdlion, and of forefight j aqd by confe- 
ijuence pofiefs the faculty which, infers the 

future 
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fbture. from the paft. Many, of them too dif- 
. cover ran” inventive faculty % and when drawn 
into* artiBcial circumdances beyond their ufual 
tl-aft of life, extricate theipfelves with an adi^refs 
and faga^ity that would be deemed rational in 
man. A'^'^'tting then to animals fome degree 
of reafon, as well as inftinf):, it is of importance 
toAlefine their refpeftive fuftdions. 

It is one criterion of inftinSt to be uniforrp in/ 
its proceedings : reafon is various, and fuppofes 
a choice. The one principle, as far as if ex- 
tends, is infallible in its determinations; but 
the otlver principle is liable fo error. The one,- 
acquires maturity at once, and fuperfedes expe- 
rience, and is incapable cf culture. The qther 

• is guided by experience, and Hands in need of ' 
culture, and arrives gradually at different (leges 
of perfedliOh. 

Tniittil is Bxed and immutable, not in the 
fabric only of a lingle animal ; the fame exer- 
/ions of it are common to the fpeqies. But 
reafon, whici) becomes more or Icfs perfed in 
the fame individual, is dealt out in ‘various 

• meafure and proportion to the Several indiyi- 
duals of the^ind. 


Thcfe 
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Thcfe principles feem counterparts^ to each* 
other in the fyftem of creation. In proportion* 
as t||e one is denied, the other comes in aid of 
the defeat. 

The perfedlion of reafon would fuperfede the 
neccffity of inftinft j but its imperfeftion cqjls 
aloud for this auxiliary. * ' 

• 

• Inftindt accordingly is, in the*hunftn fpecies, 
morp confpicuous in infancy than in manhood; 
and reigns moft abfolutely in all the meaner 
departments of animal life. The fowls of the 
air, the fifties of the fea, •and the infedf tribes, 
feem wifer, in this rcfpefl:, than he who ftyleJ 
him&lf Lord of the Creation. 

• 

But is this the wifdSm of the atymal ? It is 
rather th^ wifdom of nature. 

Hinc ille avium concentus ia agrJS^ 

£t Ixtx pecudes. Sc ovantes gutture coivL 

» 

.Nature has drawn a veil over this part of her 
proceedings, and that veil what mortal can 
reqjove ? At kaft furc I am, I may apply to 
my own (peculations on this rnyflieftious theme 
ivhat the poet Simoniddfe, when itvolving on 

the 
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the nature of the gods, obfcrVed to the King of 
Syra<?iife, 

' . 

Quanto di[utirus*’confiderp, tanto mihl res videtur 
I f^ofcurior. 


^ Note [C], p. 12. 

A Navigator, whofc prefent voyage, we hope, 
for <i:he honour of civilized nations, will' 
pot be difturbed by the prefent hoftilities, thus 
.defcribes, in a former voyage, the condition of 
animals on a fequeftered ifland, near Staten- 
land Ik the Squth Sea. 

^ V. , ' 

“ It is amazing to fed' hotv the different ani- 
“ mals which , inhabit this little fpot are mutually 
“reconciled. They fe^m to have entered into 
“ a leagued not to diftu/b each others tranqvil- 
“ lity. * The fea-lions occupy moft (f the fea- 
“ ©oaft {, the fea-bears take up their abode^ in 
“ the iflc4 the fhags have poft in the highcft 
j,” cliffs i the penguins fix their quartws where is 
“ the moft qafy communication to and "from the 
“ fea i and the other birds chufe more retired 
“ places. We have feen all thtfe animals mix 
“ together, 'like domcftic cattle and poultry in 
“ a farm yatd, without pne attempting to moleft 

“ the 
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« the other. Njy, I have often obfervcd tli^ 

“ eagles and vultures fitting in the* hillocks*. 
“ among the lhags, without the latter, efther 
“ ycAtng or old, being difturbefl gt ,their pre- 
“ fence. It may be afked how thef^birds.of 
" prey live ? I fuppofe on the carcafes *of feals, 

“ and birds which die by various caufes ; and 
probably not a few, as they are fo numt- 
“ rous.” 

A Voyage towards the Sbuth^’ole, &c. 
By James Cooke. Vol. ii. p. 206. *• 


NoTt [D], p. 19., • 

T T is the tendency .pf a fecond marriagE to 
weaken the ties of filial, as of parental love : , 
and this effeft is by far more conl^icuous in the 
fecon'd marriage of a mother than o& a father; 
a dfeumlUnce which fuggefts a curious (jfleftion 
in th<? theory of moral fentiment, an ingenious 
folittion of which may be*feen in the philofophy 
of Hume. 

• ^ ^ .TrEatifc of Hum. Nat. v.,ii. p. 140. 


Note 
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, N6'T£ lE]f p. 21. 

! ^ 

H E plan of domeftic fociety is various in 
different ages and nations. In different 
icllniates and fituations it becomes more or lefs 
expedient to controul the love of variety, and 
natural the lic^tioufncfs of defire. 

A community of wives was allowed in Sparta. 
A latitude of the fame kind was indulged at 
Rome, Such communities' were found efta- 
blifhed among the ancient Britons, and take 
place among various tribes of Barbarians. In 
other cafes, the irkfome fituation of fathers 
under an impreffiori of., a duoious progeny has 
led to a fyftcm of reftraint, and prevention no 
lefs barbarous than inhuman. Son^* nations, 
di&ruflful of all the moral guardians of female 
virtue, prevent by phyfical expedients the pbfli- 
bility of tranfgreflion. The moder^ Arabians 
in particular^ among whom jcaloufy is the reigi.- 
ing pafldon, arc guilty of a fpecies o^ violence 
too fhocking for defeription. „ • 

t Polygamyj 
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Polygamy hojvcver, in fome form or other, 
appears to have been almoH; univerfali^ Thtf, 
mofieration indeed of the ancient Germafts is 
mentioned by Tacitus j yet aTndng them a plu- 
rality of wwes was not without exam^. Eyen 
a plurality of bujbands, according td Strabo* 
took place in certain provinces of the Medeaa 
empire : and fuch plurality is recognized no the 
Gentoo code. 

• The abolition therefore of polygamy has been 
reptefented by fome writers as a fort of fump- 
tuary law, founded on the exigencies of civil 

fociety. . , 

• • 

4ir * 

But againft o*ne,fpeves of polygamy the want 
,of ^e afeertainment of the father forms an 
infuperable obje^on. No» is it by any means 
clear that polygamy, in its more admiffible form, 
add how^well foever regulated, is condacive to 
popiflacioii or public profperity \ and ^he iieac- 
eqtiality in the number df each fex, fufficicntly 
arraigns the juftice of this eftablilhment. WheiJe 
^at prtyjordon fubiiilsj a* community of wives* 
though defervedly exploded as tending to rdax' 
or to annihila^ie the paternal tie, is, perhaps, 
more defenfible than the exclufive poflelEon of 
a plurality. But Ihould ^die. proportion be in> 
E ^ terrupted 
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( 

terruptcd or. broken by pcftilcnce, by war, oi 
pthcr fsuncl calamity, a well ordered polygamy 
might poffibly ferve as a temporary expedi'^nt 
for repairing the, depopulation of mankind. ^ 

■ / ' 

On fucji emergency it was allowed at Athens 5 
and from a conviftion, no doubt, of its pro- 
prjjCty^ Socrates and Euripides availed them- 
fel.ves of the indulgence. But fuch conjunftures 
are rare; and an exclufivc polygamy muft in 
general be 'regarded in a lefs favourable lightj 
as' the moft dangerous monopoly that evei 
daimed the proteftion of government, and in 
its origin and progrefs as an_ ufurpkion of the 
powerful and opulent on the equal pretenfions 
of niunkind. 


Perhaps thc'liber^v of divorce tended, at lead 
in the mor? temperate climates, to reconcild all 
ranks tb a more equal plan. • • 

f . 

The mftitution of Jingle marriages accordingly 
was in Greece as ancient as Cecrops, and was 
^adopted by the Romans as the nooll perfeifl 
plan of donfieftic life. Yet even under this 
inftitution, the perpetuity of the marriage-union 
may medicated on folid grounds: and a 
rifing prqgfoy, the ofspring of mutual love. 
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tends to conroli4ate the alliance, as well as to. 
render its obligations indiffoluble. It is accord* *, 
ingll remarkable, that divorces, though fet- 
micted by law, were,^during*a*psriod of five 
hundred years, unprecedented in the %nals pf 
Rome. * 

• 

, It is nolefs remarlsable, according to the oEv 
fervation of a learned prelate *, that the number 
of divorces in the prefent reign equals the accu- 
mulated number upon record, in all preceding^ 
reigns, in the annals of England. 

This decline of. public manners is furcly 
alarming, and calls, perhaps*, for \he inierpofi- 
tion of legiQativft gowej:. But it is feldom'^in 
the pbwer of government to mend the morals 
of a people, whil® ill digefted altempts may 
ferve father to haften corruption. 

f • • 

Whother- it is pofllblc for the wildom of a_ 
British Parliament, to recal, in our age, the 
dignity of domeftic life, I pretend not to decide. 
Let it fufii&.to obferve that, in the diflblute 
ages»of antiquity, this liberty of divofee, autho- 
rized on f(f flight pretences by the legiflation of 
Greece and Rotfie, and even tolera^d* under 

The Biihop orAandaff. 

2 * the 
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tKe Jewilh ceconomy, became a fource of the 
cnoft odioVis corruption. The circumftanccs of 
the "Hvorld called aloiid for reformation, f A 
latitude in this*anticle was found alarming to 
the peac^-^ ind order of fbciety, and was finally 
reprobated and abolifhed by the maxims of our 
holy religion. 

C* 

c t c 

Upon the v/hole, it may be affirmed that the 
inftitutiot^ of marriage, more or lefs perfect . in 
different countries, is regulated in the beft 
manner poffible, under the Chriftian fyftem. 
The liberty of divorce is dangerous, a com- 
munity barbarous, and polygamy unjuft. 

It may farther be obfervsd, that the laws of 
‘ moft countries, relative to incefty though not 
the immediate fuggeftipns of inftinft, are found- 
ed on obvious views of expediency and public 
order.* Inceft in the ascending and defeending 
lines i^fo uniformly odious and fliocking, that 
the prohibition may 6e regarded as the unilter- 
able and declared fenfc of mankinc^ wherever 
thefe relations are*" known. The inceftuous 
marriages of the Affyrians, Perfians,. and fome 
others, which feem to militate .againft this con- 
clufion, Sre rightly aferibed to the diftates of 
a falfe rdigion, wMch is found, in fo many 

inftances, 
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• 

inftances, to triumph over the cleareft maxims 
of reafoa and morality. • *. 

I • . 

There is no grouivi then fo *acsul^ fuch falu* 
tary regulations, or envying the unl^ited»iti- 
dulgence of other times, to exclaim in the 
intemperate language of the poet. 


•———Felices quibus ijia licent ! 

— humana maiigpas ^ 

Cura dedit leges : & quod nafura remittit ^ 
luvida jura negant. 

OviDs L. 10* 


N0TE,[f], p. 22. 

*^A€ITUS, Plutarch, ai^ others, bear* 
, teftimony to the Jionburable rank of the 
ot^er fex among the ancient Gauls.— They are 
even faifl to have conferred the fuprem? judica- 
ture on their wives, fupplanted, hovseverj—i!!" 
that fundion by an artful priefthood. The 
women v^re no lefs honoured among the ancient 
•B/itoosi 'They were not only fufered to vote 
in public affemblies, but raifed occalionally to 
thj fovereignty of provinces, and even to the ' 
command of armies. Their imporfance among 
the ancient Germans, aifQ in gener&l under the 
E 3 Gothic 
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' gothic, conftitutions, is cftablifhed by a writer 
•who has hluflratcd the liberal genius of feudal 
alToeiations, and vindicated, in fome matd ial 
ptoints, the charaffeer of our remote anccftori *. 

In feveral countries of Africa the wpmen are 
flill permitted to vote in public; and a multi- 
tude qf fimilar examples mi^jht be drawn from 
the annals of uncivilized nations. But the 
^Author of the^ ^Jf^y on the Hijiory of Civil 
Society^ in delineating the charaftcr of rude 
nations, prior to the eftabJilbment of property, 
explains the fa£ls alluded to fomewbat dif- 

He admits, that children are confidered as 
, pertaining to the mother, with little regard to 
dcfctnt on thlfe father’s fide.*. He admits, that* 
domeftic fynftions are cbmrnittcd to the wolrjen, 
that ti^e property of the houfliold is^veftedun 
them, and even that the hunter and the warrior 
are numbered as a part of their treafure j J^ut 
contends, ‘‘ that this fpccies of property is in 
“ reality a marl^ of fubjeftion ; qotr, fays he, 
as fome Vriters allege, of their having lac- 
♦f quired the afeendant.” 

«» 

♦ See a yiiW of Society in Europe, by G, Stewart, LL. D. 
rl' pr* Fer^ufon* c 
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But fhould we admit to this insenious Author- 
that the occupations allotted for the wonfen are* 
accented more inglorious than the toils of war, 
and would even be thpught to fuliywind debale 
the charafter of the warrior or hero yet fiKti 
arrangements, without derogating from ‘the pre- 
rogative* of the fuperior fex, muft render the 
condition of the inferior more eligible faf than 
in feveral of the fucceeding ftages ,in civil fo- 
cjety : “ And if,” to ufe the language of our 
Author, “ in this tender, though unequal all>- 
ancf, the alFeflions of the heart prevent the 
feverities pfadiled on Haves j we have in the 
cuftom itfelf, as, 'perhaps, in qjany other in- 
ftances, reafon fo prefer the firft fuggeftiory-of 
native to many ofher\fter-refinements.” 

In fuch circumftances»too*the matrons, as the 
onjy afcertained parents.of the rifing gencq-ation, 
coulcl not fail to command cxolufivcly that re- 
fpeft and reverence which is the ufual^tribWHT* 
of filial love. The due balance of domeftic 
authority feeing maintained by the equal afeer- 
fakimont of both parents, where the defeent is 
dubious *on one fide, the balance mud incline 
ftrnngly to thc^therj and though it is^fcarccly 
credible that mankind ever carried th*eir jealoufy 
E*4 * of 
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q£ this . authority fo far, as to undermine its 
.foundations, by changing the children as loon 
as bbrn •, we may believe that uncertaint)^- of 
dhfcent on ^he* father’s fide contributed^ to 
th^ impoi'tance at which the women arrived 
in Britahi, in Gaul, in Sparta, and other 
fiates. 

«* • 

When it was obferved by one of another 
country to the \vife of Leonidas, that at Sparta 
ajone the women ruled the men, Ihe replied, 
with becoming fpirit, “ we are the only women 
who bring forth men.” 

t 

< ^ 

The love of war and of women is combined, 
according to Ariftotle, Ui the charafter of na- 
* tions. And, it muft be admitted, that a ifpirit. 
of gallantry, and ar generouf protedion of the 
weaker fe^f, which form diftinguilhing features 
of the*' heroic age, are by no meant unexer- 
~ -cUed ir\, the earliefi arrangements of the human 
Ipecies. * ' 

The fair, fex commanded moffe veneration 
among the ancient Celtic nations o( Europe 
I than among the Greeks and Romans, whonji 
we are Iccufiomed to regard as the molt civil- 
ized 
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izcd nations of antiquity. ' And their condi-* 
tion, though not to be envied, was Itffs un-’* 
haj|)y among the rude twbes in North America, 
than in the cultivated empires •f. Peru and 


Mexico, in other refpeds the moft enlighteoefl 
governments of the new hemifphere. * 




ESS-AY II 


ON LANGUAGE, AS AN UNIVERSAL ACCOM- 
PUSHMENT. 

I N tracing the origin of arts- and Iciences, 
it is not uncommon to afcribe to th«f 
genius of a few fuperior minds, what 

t 

arifes neceflarily out of the fyftem of man. 
The efforts of an individual are familiac, 
to tl^e eye. The* efforts of the fpecies are 
more remote frqm fight^ ani!P8ften too 
deep* for our refearche^. 

The connexion, therefore, of sventa" 

• . . . .* 

■with an individual, is a more popular 
idea, wlula it gratifies an admiration 
and en^hufiafin natural to the human 
mit\d. Hence the conduct of hiftprians, 
■who defcribe the origin pf nations^. Hence 

are 
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are celebrated among every people, the firll: 
inveritors of arts, the founders of fociety, 
and the inftitufors of laws and govirn- 
inent. 

Such revolutions, however, in t.he con- 
dition of the world, are more juftly reputed ■ 
the flow refult of lituations than of regular 
defjgnj'and "have, perhaps, lefs exercifed 

« 

the talents of fuperior genius, than thofe 
of mankind at large. Ufages>x\\cvc furely 
are of mere arbitrary inftitution ; inventions 
‘tSlere furely are whic^ originate with one 
only, or with a few authors. But other 
ufages and inventions as neceflarily , refer 
themfelves to the multitude; nor aught 
the cafual exertions of the former* to be 
confounded with the infallible attainments 
of the fpecies. 

Under this precaution, then, let us intro- 
duce the queftion concerning language Is 
language?, it may„be afeed, derived to us 

at 
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at firft from the happy invention of a few, • 
or lo be regarded as an original aCcom- * 
pliljiment and inveftiture pf, nature, or to 
be attributed to foftie fucceeding effort 0 
the human mind ? * 

The fuppofed *tranfulon of the fpeciH 
from filence to the free exercife’of fpeech, 
were a tranfition indeed aftonifhing, and 
might well feem difproportioned to our in- 
telle<Sual labilities. Neither hiftory nor 
philofophy are decifive ‘uporr this point ; 
and religion, wij:h peculiar wifdom, refers 
.the*attainment to a divine origiaal. Suit- 
able; to this idea, langifege may be ac- 

‘9 

counted^ in part natuta/y in part artjficial: 
in ode view it is the work of providence, 
in another it is the vvorfc of man. And 
this difpenfation of thipgs is exadly con- 
formable to the whole analdgy of the 
divine government. With refped to the 
organs of fpeech, what is there peculiar to 

* boaft.? 
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^boad ?■ ^The fame external apparatus Is 
common lo us and to other animals. t.Ia 
both the worjujiaurfiip is the fame. ('In 
both are difplayed the fame mechanical 
laws. 'And in order to confer on them 
fimilar endowments of fpeech, nothing 
inore*feems necelfary than the enlargement 
of their^ ifleas, without any alteration of 
anatomical texture. In like manner, to 
diveft, or to abridge mankind of thefe fcn- 
dowments, feems to imply only* the degra- 
dation of the*’ment‘al faculties, without any 
variation of external fpfm* 

t 

« 

■ It is not then Tuppofed that the organs 
of mas|^ alone are capable of forming fpeeoh. 
.Xjhe vjaice of fome animals is louder,' and 
the voice of other animals is more melo- 
dious than his. Nor is the human»ear alone 
fufceptible * of fuch irapreffions. Animals 
are often confeious of the import, and even 
recognize? the harmony of found. Tfius 

far 
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• * 

far there fubfifts a near equality. Vifible’ 
fjgns are likewi/e polTeiTed in common; 
and J language, in every Ipecies, is the. 
power of maintainmg focial InVercourf^ 
among creatures of the fame order. » 

, By the fame medium man is able t<> 
converfe, in fome fort, with the brute 
cr^tion ; and there the various tribds with 
each other. But befides fome general figns 
conftituted tp preferve harmony and corre- 
fpondence among tonned^d fyl^ems, there 
are others of .a more myfterious kina' 
deftined for the ule and accommodation of 
each particular clilfs. In Slits fcieiice tlie - 
fagacity of the philofopher has fiithgrto 
made no ^ifeoveries. The myftery of ani- 
mal correfpondence will/ probably, be al- ' 
ways hid; and it is, often no more poffible 

to defeend info the receffes of their inter- 

• • 

courfe, than to open a communication with 
a higher fyftem.* 
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' In the great fcale of life, the intelligence 
of • fome beings foars, perhaps, as high 
above maq a:3 the objeds of his untier- 
flanding foar above animal life. Let us 
then imagine a man, in fome other planet, 
t.(S. tjjfide among a people of this' exalted 
charader. 

'< Inftruded in the founds of their lan- 
guage, as the more docile animals are 
inftruded to articulate ours, he might arti- 
^late too, '■ but could acquire no more. 
He might admire ,the , magnificence of 
founds 4c?«der or more melodious than he 
had hea;d before. -But by reafon ofa dif- 
fimJkrity and difproportion of idfas, -thefe 
founds could never condud him to the 
fenfe; and the fecrets of fuch a people 
would be as fafe ,in his ears, as ours in the 

i ' ■ 

ears of any of our domeftic animals. < 

I 

Fof Ae fame reafons, if one of fiipe- 
rinr race were to drop into our world, pur 

language 
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language might be, in feme refpdfta, im-' 

. • * 

peitetrable even to his underftanding, •be- 
came deftitute perhaps of ^omc; perception^ 
eflential to our meaner fyftem. 

Thus each order poflfefles fomething pp- 

* ® • * * 

culiar, which is denied to every other ; and 

it belongs to the author of th*e janiverfe 
alone to exhauft that immenfity of know*- 
ledge which he has difFufed in various 
kind and proportion liirough the whole 
circle of being. 

» \ 

. Here is an arrangement g pvidence 
coev|il with the &irth £>{ things j and con* 
fitipfing^the fimilarity.of organical teature, 
the taciturnity of the other animals is a 
problem to be accounted for, as well as the 
loquacity ©f man. ^ 

• ♦ f 

• • 

Whence comes it that he alone fo far 
extends the original grant as almofl; K) con- 
fider it as his peculiar and excluf>ve privi- 

F leg^ 
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lege .MJetween the lower clafles and him 
thefe fubfifts one important diftindtfon. 
They are for^nfd (tationary; he pro^ref- 
tye. Had the exadt racafare of his ideas, 
as of theirs, been at firft affigned, his lan- 
guage muft have flood for ever as fixed and 
immutable as theirs. But time and mutual 
intercoijrfe prefenting new ideas, and the 
fcenes of life perpetually varying, the ex- 
preffion of language mufl vary in the fame 
prc^ortion ; and in order to trace out its 

i 

original, wfe mufl go back to the ruder 
ages, and beginning .with the early dawn, 
follow ‘ckr^'-gradual illuminations of the 
human mind. *' *• 

Man, we may obferve, is at firft pblTefled- 
of few ideas, and of ftill fewer defircs. 
Abforbed in the prefent objed of fenfe, he 
feldom indulges any train of reflexion on 
the paft ; and cares not, by anxious antici- 
pation, antedate futurity. 


AU 
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All his competitions with his fellows 
rather exertions of body than tfiajs of 
mind. He values himfel# on jjbe command 
of the former, and* is dextrous in the p«r* 
formance of its various functions. Too 
impatftnt for flow enter prife; too bold 
and impetuous for intrigue, he ufes the 
refources of inflind;, rather than iJie lights 
of the underftanding ; is fcarce capable of 
abllradion, and a ftranger to all the com- 
binations * and .connexions of fyftematic 
thought. 

fn this (ituation of the VfcisiUl there is 
no need for the details of langti^e* Tlie 
f«ding% of the heart* break forth in,vifible 
form i fenfations glow in the count^ance, 
and paflions flalh in ’ the eye. Nor are 
thefe filesit movements J;he only vehicles of 
Tocial nhtercourfe. * 

€*rior to th*e contexture of language, and 
the ufe of arbitrary figo, there is*eftabli(hed 
. F a 
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]a mechanical connexion between the feel- 

4 

ings of the foul and the enunciationfof 
ft)und. Tji/j emotions of pleafure and pain, 
h»pe and fear, commiferation, forrow, de- 
fpair, indignation, contempt, joy, exulta- 
tion, ^ triumph, affume , their tones ; and 
independently of art, by an inexplicable 
mechanifm of nature, declare the purpofes 
dff man to man. Thefe alTociations are 
neither accidental nor equivocal ; not form- 
ed by compadt, or the effedl of choice, but 

I h 

^ parts of an original eftablifhment cal- 
culated, in the firft ceConOmy, for all, the 
occafionS*^focial life, i^nd happy furely, 
in one Kefpedl, was this conftitution of 
thing's* when men "iyere not onl;f’ devoid 
pf the inclination, but unfurniflied with 
the means of deceit; and fentiment and 
expreffion were thus conjoined* t>y the in- 
diffoluble ties of nature. 

Suck accents and exclamations compofe 
the firft ‘clementiat of a rifing language. 

And 
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And in thefe diftant times, when*artificial* 
figtos have fo far fupplanted the natsral, 
interjection is a part of fpefich \)iliich retain*s 
its primeval charader, is fcarce articulated 
in any tongue, and is exempted from arbi- 
trary rule. , , * 

After the introdudion of artiScial figns, 
the tone and cadence of the natural werfe 
lon’g retained; but thefe fell afterwards 
into difufe ; and .it became then the pro- 
vince of art to recal the accenfs of naturq^^ 

» •. 

. The perfedion of elo<^uenge,ys* allowed 
to cgnfift in fuperaddiag to fentiment ahS 
diction,, all the emphafis of voic^» and 
geftufe. And enunciation, or adi^n, as 
it is called, is extolle’d by the raoft ap- 
proved jadges of antiqjiity as the capital 
excelledce. * 

The decifive judgment of Denwfthenes 
is^ well known : and the Kom»n orator, 
F 3 
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‘who records that judgment, expatiates 
himfelf in almoft every page, on that eoin- 
pVehenfive.Jangu&ge, which, independently 
of arbitrary appointment, addrefles itfelf to 
all nations, and to every underftanding*. 

# ’ * 

In a certain period of fociety, there 
# 

reigns a<iatural elocution, which the great- 
^ mafters afterwards are proud to imi- 
tate, and which art can fo feldom fupply. 
At firfi, the talent of the orator, as of the 
poet, is an inborn talent. Nor has De- 
mofthenes, or Tully, or Rofcius, or Gar--" 
rick, in tlileir moft animated and admired 
performances, reached, perhaps, that viva- 
city ahd force which accompany the ru^e 
8 '‘cents of mankind. 

In the fame original connexion of things 
relldes the expreflion of mufic, or the 
jrrefiftible tendency of the modulations of 

m 

* yide Cic, deOrat. L. 3. et paffim. 


found 
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found to ftir and agitate the different* 
palions \^A]. Hence the aftonifhing’efed ' 

t 

afcribed to mufic in ancie»t times, and the 
empire it ftill maintains, in a peculiar man- 
ner, over rude and unpoliihed nations. 

A Writer*, who exhaufts on his fi- 
Tourite fcience fo much ingehuhy and 
learning, has afligned indeed other caufe» 
for* the empire of mufic among the an- 
cients, beffdes its intrinfic excellence [£]. 

f 

I oppofe not liich.jefpe<3:able authority. 
.Buf though the fcience of haripo,ny is pro- 
grefUve; though Jimukan^us harmony^ 
nuific in parts, is entirely modern, )j«t the 
union of found and fenfe is an original 
union ; and the moft wonderful effeds of 
that unioh are prior to, the age of refine- 
ment. • 


• Dr. Ifbrney’s Gen. Hift, of Mafic, , 
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- Tl^e recitative in mufic, according to 
thei.oblervation of an exquilite judge is 
only a more tuneable fpeaking t it is a kind 
of prole in mufic ; its beauty confifis in com^ 
ing nearer nature, and improving the natu-p 
ral accents of words by more pathetic and 
emphaiical tones.” The fcale of mufic in 
different countries is the fame ; and all the 
variety of its exprtflion throughout the 
earth forms but fo many dialedts of one 
imiverfal language as upalterable as the 
human paffibns. 

Such caufes then," in the infancy of 
jmankind, operating alone? or with little aid, 
feemed tb fuperfede all motives to inven- 
tion ; while affairs, however, were gradually 
'j.pprSaching towards a different ftage. 

Next to ^hc irQpulfes of appetite, and 
the focial paflions, the talent of imitation 
difplays its force. Nor is ^is talent the 
gift of Ibcaven to man alone. He fhares 

• d^^Dgrfve. 

it 
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it in common with the creatures* below- 
him^ fome of whom avail themfelves ,of 
its exertions in the purfuifc of their. prey.* 
That even the mulical notes of bir^s are 
not altogether innate, but rather acquired 

by imitcftion, is a propofition fupported by 

• . ^ . • • 

late obfervations. Yet in confequence of a 

predile<3;ion, not eafily explained, Jimilar 
or k'ndred notes appear to be univerfally* 
chafafleriftic of the fame fpecies, varying 
only in different regions of the globe, like 

different dialedfs of the fame tobgue. One 

• ' ■* 

fpccies of birds excels; in imitation, and in 

r , 

a variety of note^ another in 'the ‘perfec- 
tion 'of mufical orgarJS; and hqnce, by 
coftibinihg the peculiar excellencies ofdif- 
ferent fpecies, an ingenious naturaiifl; has 
fuggefted a method of improving upon the 
mufic of th§ grove [C]. , 

• • ^ 9 ♦ 

• • 

Among animals, hovrever, the talent of 
imitation occurs more rarely, or limited 
to a few performances,, and thefa refer ted 
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to as.ajp expedient, rather than as an ulti- 
mate end. < 

But the. performances of man are con- 
fpicu..^us, and various, and almoft without 
bounds. Ke is prompted to imitation from 
& loyc of the effed:, ar.d excluftve of all 
reference to farther end, enters it into the 
lift ofTiis pleafures. Often this fecondary 
'’pleafure exceeds the primary. And there 
are few, 1 imagine, who would rejedt an 
•entertainment of this fort, on the fame 
principle with Agcfilaus of Sparta. When 
invited to hear a performer who mimi'ked 
jhe niglitingale: to grearf perfection, the 
faftidioui king replied, “ I have hear4 the 

nightingale herfelf.” The entertain- 
inenT might be unworthy of a king ; but it 
was declined, on a principle that, forms an 
exception ito the general tafte. “And imita- 
tion may be juftly called the tirft intel- 
lectual |mufement congeniaf with our ' be- 
ing : in confirraatipn of which we might 

appeal 
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appeal to the firft effays of infancy, jo,the 
tafte for the imitative arts fo predomin^int 
in youth, and to the earliell qpmpofrdous 
of antiquity [D]. * ^ 

Man alone is capable of imitating every 
creature, while he is* if I may fay fo, him-* 
felf a creature which no other can paetend to 
imitate. In the indulgence then of this 
talent, he adopts, as it were, every mode 
of inAind, and re-echoes every voice in 
the fore A. Even Aill life* attracts his* at- 
tention ; and th’e application of the fame 
talenf to every fubjed, renders h™ a maAer 
in expreffion, and ripeq^hii genius while* 
it eyercifss his mechanip al powers. * , 

t ^ 

Thus is he occupied, in borrowing mot. 
only from his own fpecies, but in tranfcrib- 
ing, for.his’amufement,* the appearances, 
of the natural and of the animal world ; 
in colleding ifiaterials, without knowing 
their importance, and yi laying .with an 
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adiycj, though undefigning hand, the 
foundations of all arts and fciences. ‘ 

f 

This lliiitative faculty operates fo vlgo- 
routiy on the organs of fpeech, that in 
fome cafes found in general feereis to be- 
*come an objed of imitation, without any 
particular archetype. Hence the mechani- 
cal tnals of children in the eafier expfef- 
fions, when their organs are incapable of 
other articulation. And herice the fame 

t 

founds rufi uniformly through all lan- 
guages, to denote eithei; parent, to whom 
the earjieft.expreflions are prefumed ito be 
-•rtddrefled. ^ ■ , 

fuch exertions are we rendered capa- 
JfJet>f indicating, .by intelligible figns, the 
more ftriking and familiar obj^eds. But 
to give atj additiobal compafs to the powers 
of fpeech was referved for another prin- 
ciple {illied to the former, ahd often undif- 
tinguifli^d in its operations, which may be 
^ deno- 
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denominated the analogical facult)*. A 
faculty which has vaft power in bincfmg 
the afibciations of thoughts, 'and jn all the 
mental arrangements ; but with wj^fe 
influence on language alone we are at pre- 
fent concerned. , ' 

Hitherto language confifted in tKej/oice 
of inftindl, or was drawn by imitation from 
an a(flual fimilarity in the nature of things. 
Now analogical connexions fupply the 
place of real refcmblance. No'hv inftindt 
borrows aid ixova' magination\ and it is 
the weaknefs of th^s principle which im- 
pofes \he law of filenceT'and excludes all 
poflTbihty of improverrfent in the an^al 
world. Here commences the reign of in^, 
vention, and here perhaps we fhould flop, 

and draw the* boundary of art and nature. 

* • •* 

There is not an objed that can prefent 
itfelf to the fenfes, or to the imagination, 

* * * which 
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\vhi(^ the mind, by its analogical faculty* 
caanot alSmilate to fomething antecidently 
in its ppfTefljon. By confequence, a term 
already appropriated, and in ufe, will, by 
no violent tranfition, be ihaped and ad- 
jufted to the new idea. Ancf thus the 
‘ divifion and compolition of the primary 
lign^s will conftitute relations in found, 
correfpondcnt with thofe relations, real or 
imaginary, which fubfift among the objeds 
of human knowledge. Thus the language 
of the Chinefe confifts of a few words only, 
which, by a variation of tone merely, 
become the r.eprefentatives of all the idfeas 
of that enlightecfL J people. 

i 

This mode of proceeding is fo confpi- 
cuous in our firll attempts, that it is with 
reludancc children adopt a word altogether 
new, fo long as thef can afliniilate the 
objed to any of their fornjier acquaintance. 
And ‘it is wonderful to obferife with what 
i prompti- 
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promptitude, facility, and apparent^ 
nuitjjT, they can draw fuch various expref- 

fion out of their little ftore. It is accord- 

. * C * 

ingly no illiberal entertainment In prefpit- 
ing ftrange objeds to their fight, to wait by 
way of experiment for their own conclu- 
*fions, and to caufe them to diftingtiifl> 
each by names of their own invention [Zj. 
This would be, perhaps, no improper , 
exercife in training their infant faculties ; 
and it feems to have been upon the fame 
principle that the firft of*manl^nd, a? the 
defire and with ^the, approbation of his 
Creator, was able to name fo, readily all 
the bfafts of the lield^nd the fowls or 
hea,ven. • . 

Many fubfequent innovations in iaa» 
guage ma;^ be traced up to the fame fource j 
agd figqs apparently tlffe moft,, arbitrary 
are either the refult of fome more refined 
co'nuexion, or are feparated from, their 
primitives by a longer chain of agaWgy. 

By 
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By, this power the fame natural fign* 
befides its primary, admits of a fccondary, 
and even of yarious import; and what 
originally denoted ah outward cbjedl, is 
by a\ertain fubtlety of apprehenfion tranf- 
ferred to the qualities of the mind il'’]. Thus 
language becomes figurative ; and, without 
any extebfion of the vocabulary, takes in 
the compafs of our intelledual ideas^ It 
is this principle likewife which concluils 
the fame fign from the indi^Mdual to the 
fpecies, and by the frequent application of 
it, on fimilar occafipns, confers on it a 
larger ,and„a larger import, till at laft it 
Acquires a generrali^ jceptation, withoyt any 
painful or laborious clFort. ’ ; 

X 

*’ 'This procefs of. the mind accounts for 
the generation of all the dilFerept parts of 
fpeech, ac might ‘be fliewn niore . particu- 
larly in the rife of that effential conftituent 
of language, which by reafo'n of its import- 
ance ife denominated the verb. 


Not 
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Not only are emotions of differenf kinds 

excised by the objeds of fenfe, but* t^ie 

• 

fame kind of emotion is wonderfully piodi* > 

s 

fied, according to the circumftances of its 
birth. How various, even in the favage 
bread, dre the modes of love ! how various 
the emotion of fear ! 

#■» 

‘Let us then fuppofe that the lion and 
the«ferpent are confidered by the favage 
as the moft hoftile and formidable among 
animals. A certain fpecies^ of terror 
would be excite^ by the approach of the 
one’; a different modification of the fatne 
emotion would be excited by the approa^ 
of »the other. ^<5 

•f 

# 

Now, in the firfi fiage of languagfe, 
the natural figns of thefe kindred emotions* 
it ij prefumed, would be employed to indi* 
cate, and to diftinguifh the approach of 
thefe animals. In the mean whilsi" let it 
be fuppofed that the other inhabitants of 
G . the 
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the fprfft have received their names. In 
thefecircumllances it is abundantly natural 
.for the favag? to join the term, indicating 
the <;lread of the lioii or ferpent, with a 
proper name, in order to notify the ap- 
proach of any other ofFenfive Creature. 
This term, by an eafy extenfion, will be 
transfgrre'd from offenfive to other creatures ; 
•and hence by a gradual tranfition, even to 
inanimate objeds, till it is charged at 
length with a general , affirmation., . I 
pofleffes alKhe power of the verb [Gj. 

t 

t 

Such,ftepfi as thefe, vve may believe, have 

/ 

l€d to the more regular combinations of 
foun<|j and, under ^this afped of things, 

^ i 

we may conceive language ftrong indeed, 
and animated, but probably remaining long 
without much coigipafs, or cqhdrence, or 

order. It conffiled chiefly of d&tache^ 

■1-. ♦» 

phrafe. And though every ^found formed 
not a cbtoplete fentence, as at the begin*- 
ning, ll^the mord artificial arrangements 
' ; *. , ■ were . 
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iv^re unknown. Thofe coniieCtive pirticlea 
whifli intimate the relations of thought 
were not yet brought into*£3»iftf hCe j and * 
the relations themfelves were rather i^fi- 
ftuateci to the underftandihg than exptefled 
form*. Nor is^this abrupt ffiode^ 0*5 
exprctTion urifuit^ble tp the cirfiumftanccs 
of the fimple ages. Sentiment, as tifell as 
its drefs, hung theri extremely loofe t and* 
mcr were not accuftomed to a chain of 
r . uoning, or to .any complex fyftein of 
thought. Norris it lefs confbfmabie to 
the experience of* our. early life, the trueft 
perfpe(ftite, perhaps, in which'to.cbntejn- 
plate'the rifing genius* of* mankind. Iri 
thd firjl diflle£ts of children, the pafficles 
are but little attended ^to, if not totally 
difregarded. They rejedl the texture of 
artificial language, even ‘while tjiey adopt 
its wordi, prefenting the capital objedts in 
immediate fuceeffion, without the interven- 
tion of terms which are of a more obfeurd 
and abftradt original. It is the fame mode 
•* . . G 2 • erf 
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of prqc|?eding which is fo often obfervable 
in vehement fpeakers, who, in the harry 
pf declamatio;i,„ or *of paflion, have no 
leifure to attend to the rules of grammar, 
or logic. The language of paflion accord- 
ingly, which confifts of broken periods, 
hits been happily imitated by the poets, 
and might be here illuftrated, were it necef- 
fary, by examples from the greateft mafters, 
whofe prerogative it is to difpenfe in favour 
of nature with the eftablifhed rules of art. 

r 

It is alfo remarkable in all the ancient 
tonguesA that the moft important diftinc- 
tions and relatiens objeds are indicated 
by ai? inflexion of the voice, or a fli^t 
variation of the fame found, without re- 
torting fo often to the little engines, which 
fupport the moderp fyftems. . 

' a 

Even this inflexion of voice is not always 

v» 

indifpenfable ; and in the oriental tongues 
no inconVeniency is perceived from tl,e 


want 
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want of the genitive cafe ; though there is 
neither an inflexion, ^nor any intervening 
particle to fiiggeff the relation. , . • 

* * / 

Let it not then be imagined, that ab- 
ftraflt confiderations have entered far into 
the firfl: formation of fpeech. Such labe- 
rious effort had been ill fuited tothe genius 
and circumftances of the firft inventors; 
arid even the particles themfelves, though 
of more doubtful origin, have crept into 
exiftence, without any fever 5 applfcation 
of metaphyfical/orce. 

Thofe talents* alone^ex^rcifed- by mexy 
humaq creature, in acquiring hR firft lan- 
guage, have been exercifed by the original 
inftitutors. In both cafes the love of'imi- 
tation i^ often the prime mover, without 
• any ^arthk defign. Taught i)y parents, 
children learn to utter found, to which 
afterwards tbey affix a meaning. ^Taught 
Jbjr inftind, men utter; found at, the begin- 

^ 3 . 
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ping, which the underftan4ing afterward^ 

renders ipore fignificant. In both cafes, 

% 

the of the underlhnding is pofterior to 
a foi^ of organical impulfe; and in both 
cafes there feems to be lefs abftradiop 
than is contended for in the fcbools of 
philcrfbphy. 

Is a‘ man, for example, to be reputed 
ignorant of the force of particles, becaufe 
he is incapable to give a metaphybcal ac- 
pount of their origin ? And if without 
raetaphyfics he apprehends thefe particles, 
why not invent them 'too ? 

If we fuppofe buFdne of the moft obvious 
relatibns to be diflihSly marked by any 
papt'cle, that particle will, as it were fpon- 
tapeoufly, offer itfelf upon all fimijar occa- 
fions; and frona riie law qf analogy will 
fie .gradually extended iq its fignification, 
until i^ includes under it a taft variety qf 
fel^liqn : for it is transferred from objefl: 
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to objefi: in the concrete^ without ^ny ab- 
ftraft confideration of its powers. • 

It is eafier for thc»mind to perceive^ re- 
femblance, than to fpecify the minute dif- 
ferences of things. Hence the fame par- 
ticles are ufed to 3enote various relations, 
withfbut our attending to thek fpecific 

differences. And hence thefe terms, in all 

• 

languages, are fo liable to be confounded, 
and carry dften a fort of vicarious import, 
mutually participating of the f^me powers. 

. When the analogy lofes itfelf in refine- 
ment, new partitles ^a^ ^evifed, and*.iji- 
vefted with a different office. And were 
an oi’dinary man called upon to defuie the 
prepofttions, or other .little conftituents of 
any modern tongue, without a certain pre* 
•pi^ratigo of his faculties, the asifwer with 
regard ’to the greater number would-be 
inflefinite, or evalive, or merely negative. 
Xhis particle, might I\e fay, differs in its 
G 4 import 
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imporj from that other: that other from a 
third. They feverally denote relation^ al- 
together diflimilar. * It is eafier to fay what 
they are nbt, than what they are. 

Should a more explicit anfwer be required, 

»« 

refers to others morp learned than him- 
Tell, or involves himfelf in a labyrinth, in 
which the primary conftrudtors of language 
never were involved, and from which the 
logician or the philologift can hardly ex- 
tricate him. The particles, fays a * writer 
in whom fnefe charadfers ,are united, are 
^mong all nations applifcd with fo great 
latitude, that they are ijot eafily reducible 
under any regulaf' fcheme of application. 
ThiS«^ difticulty is dot lefs, nor, ptyrha'ps, 
greater in Englifli than in any other lan- 
guage. I have laboured them with dili- 
gence, hope with fuccefs^j fuch 
ieaft as can be expeded in a talk, which 
no man however learned or fagacious^has 
ye? bwn able to perform [^J,” 

♦ Dr. S. lohnfon. 

He 
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He muft be born then with a texture of 
braift as ftrong as that of Johnfon : he muft 

be a Hercules in metapfiyfics, /vho can de- 

♦* * * 

dare, in their metaphyfical character, ihe 
full import of thefe elements of fpcech. 

Yet ihe relations»of its own thought^ the 

9 • 

mind clearly apprehends. The^ ligns of 
thefe relations, when once inftituttd, it 
apprehends with equal eafe. But thefe* 
relations, dear as the light in the prefence 
of particular objtds, in^ their abfenqp are • 

involved in obfeurity. ' 

• 

The vulgar fin^ little difficutty tb appre- 
hend the foul itfelf. m*aii 'embodied Hate; 

, • « * 
but it is- referved feft the philofoi><fer to 

apprehend its feparate and abftradl '•^ift- 
ence. And as well might it be contended 
.that this ‘fublime apprehenfiop had, in 
every age, entered into the imaginatiojj^ of 
our forefathers, as that the nicer relations 

. of though? had exhibited themfelves naked 

• ^ # • 

to the underftanding, and received names 
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in artificial language, disjoined from the 
other members which compofe the body of 
Ifiiis complex machine. 

f ^ 

With reafon therefore we conclude, that 

the laws of analogy, by one gentle and 

^uniform effed, fupetfeding or alleviat-< 

*ing the efforts of abftradion, permit Ian- 
« 

guage to advance towards its perfedion 
free of the embarraffments which feemfd to 
obfiru^t its progrefs. 

< 

In mofV fpeculations upon this fubjed, 
there reigns a fundamental error. It con- 
fifts ih* ref^ring the rife of ideas and the 
inventio^i of ia'nffuSge to a differen't asra, 

f 

as if<a time had ev6r been when mankind 

labored for utterance, yet fought in 

vain to open intelledlual treafures, and 

to be exonerated ‘from the load of their 
* 

own conceptions. Under this iroprefiion 
we are apt to imagine fome great projedors 
in an"early age, balancing a regular plan 

<■ t 

for the conveyance of fentiment, and the 

. eftablidt- 
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leftablifhment of general intercourfe.^ In 
fifcb circumftances, indeed, they muft h^ve; 

revolved in imagination* all the fubtleties’' 

. * * • .• 

of logic, and entered far into tlie fcien^e 
of grammar, before its objeds had any 
exlftence.* Profound .abftraftion and gene-? 
ralization muft have*been conftantly exer-? * 
cifed ; all the relations of thought canvaff- 
ed ‘with care, compared with accuracy, 
an3''arranged with propriety, and with 
order; a defign competent, perhaps, to 
fuperior beings, but by «o means c8m- 
patible with the .limited capacity of tb.e 
human mind. Now thefe difficulties and 
incun:\hrances, in a gse^ jaeafure, difhp^ 
peaf,* by contemplating ideas and language 
as uni/ormly in clofe conjunction ; and the 
changes in the former, rfnd the innovations 
in the laftter of the fame chronological 
date, •* • 

A few ideas, in the ruder ages, are fub- 
jeCted to cxpreffion with the fame frcility, 

a( 
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as a greater number in fucceeding periods. 
Agd hence fpeech, in all its difFerent*parts, 
"is already formed,’ when the vocabulary is 
exceeding fcanty, and there is no variety 
or abundance in any one clafs. Thus a 
Grammar even of the Lapland tongue con- 
tains all the grammatical parts of fpeech *. 
Hence too the eafe with which a language 
is attained in infancy, or early youth, and 
the difficulty attending it in maturer age. 
When the idea and the fign are contempo- 
rary attainments, and coincide in their fit ft 
impreffions, they take root together, and 
ferve . reciprocally the one to fuggeft the 
tJtner. But >,'hece vhis coincidence is want- 

a 

ing,^ it becomes more difficult, if not im- 
poffible, for the mind to colledl its naked 
tlToughts, and fubje£t them afterwards in 
all their variety to the arbitrary irapolitions 
of language. 

V 

* Sec a Laplandifh Grammar, lately publiHicd ()y Mr, 
|jeen)}^rofe/ror of the Lapland tongue. 


A morg 
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A more equal ceconomy, therefore^ has 
been ftiaintained by the diredion of tljat 
principle of analogy to whic|i we fo often 
refer; and the connexion is mdTre eafily 
eftablilhed, when, from the fimplicity and 
uniformity of favage life, the lame ligns 
return fo often ; wh*en the whole compefs | 
of the vocabulary is exhaufted upon fami- 
liar objeds, and almoll comprized in the 
hillS'ry of a day’s adventures. Thus a 
vocabulary, *confifting of about twe?tty 
words, is faid to be fufficient, in all tfeeir 
ordinary tranfaAiqns, for the purpofes of 
feme favage nations. 

Lt^nguage then, conftfu^J^ with fuch 
fcanty-^naterials, increafes with the «ftpe- 
rience and difcernment of mankind. On a 
more exad furvey, the mind difcriminates 
iis objedjs, amd breaks the fyftem qf analogy 
by attending to the minute differences pf 
things. As therefore the analogical J^aculty 
enlarges the fenfe of words, the d^crmt~ 

nating 
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faculty augments them in numljef. 
It breaks fpeech into fmaller divifions'i and 
heftows a copioufhefs on language by a 
more pretife arrangement of the objeClSi 
Thus by the diftribution of our ideas, as 
^vell as by the enlargement of the fund, 
‘language is conftantly enriched; and its 
barrenness or fertility among a riling people 
may be always eftimated by the number of 
the objeds, and the accuracy with which 
they are clafled. 

At a time wlien utility .was atmoft re^- 
garded as the whole of beauty, and perfpi- 
cuity Was the foie aim pf fpeech, nothing 
Superfluous wout?' ever be admitted there. 
Aftesfwards the coahtion and interferences 
of difierent tribes confounded the fimpli- 
eity of the inftitution, by the admiflion 
of foreign, identical, and Super numerary 
terms. The love of novelty and variety 
eftabliflied their currency : • a fpecics" of 
luxury is indulged in the commerce of 

t 

3 words^ 
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words. Each fimple inftitutlon fuflained a 
ftiock* from the collifion of contending 
fyftems, and out of thefe Jarrings there 
arofe more copious and mixed ‘'’eftaUlil^- 
ments. 

• By fuch caufes is language diverfified^by* 

• 

degrees, in its words, in its texture, and 
in its idiom. What is at firft only a variety 
a£>4ialeds, produces diftin^f languages in 
fucceeding generations. And after fepara- 
tion from the fountain the difFere|jjce» 
among them become more conlklerable in 
proportion to the* length of their courfe. 
Thus the Englilh, ^he French^and 'Italian 
tongues, have borrowed their voeabulary 
from lire Greeks and Romans, whBe in 
their texture and idiom they are allied to 
the Celtic, and to the Hebrew, or claim a 
very diQant original. * . 

* . 

But the conflderation of thefe diflFerences' 
would carry us beyond the limit ot” tho' 

prefenl 
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prefent defign, which permits us only to 
touch on the gradations of a firaple inftitu- 
fion referring to ‘thofe faculties of the 
mind which appear .principally concerned 
in conducting its fucceffivc improvements. 
In the execution of the enterprife Uie mind, 
•too .doubt, has exerted collectively, at all 
times, various powers ; but thefe are ex- 
erted' in unequal proportion, according to 
the circumftances of the world j and 'the 
order here affigned appeared to our judge* 
meivt moft confonant to the probability of 
things, to'the experience of early life, and 
to the genius and complexion of the ruder 






« 


Bjto fuch efforts, ' or at leaft by .efforts 
competent to the abilities of every fociety 
of mankind, fome rude fyftem is con- 

ftrudted on the .foundations • of nature. 

* * ' 

The fuperftruClure becomes vaft apd mag- 
nificent, like the conceptions* of the human 
mind^ but that fuperftruClure is the work 

of 
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of ages, and is as complicated and vAious, 
in the different regions of the globe,* as 
the modes of civil life, a» the^afpe^l of 
nature, and as the 'genius of arts aiid 
fciences. 

• 

• Having therefore confidered fpeech’in* 
its lower forms, we proceed to lenguire 
into thofe fuperior marks of refinement 
attJ.' art which conftitute the criterion of a 
poliihed tongue. 
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NuTK [A], p. /Ir 

A * ' 

T VPipUGIi the iiiociulations of found clc- 
‘ dare in g' neral tlie feelings of the heart, 
mulic imitates the focial paffions with tl’.e hap- 
pitrt fuccefs. A difiindion wliich intimatcrtlic 
fociability and generofity of nia-a, and is well 
illu/ftated by Dr. Smith in the Ibeory of moral 
Scniiment.d 

“ AiVlien mufic imitates the modulations of 
“-^.grief, oc^^y, it eitlvr adltially infpires us 
“ withtthofe paffions, or at leaft puts u‘s in the 
** Kiood which difpofes us to concave’ them. 
“ But when it imitates the notes of anger, it 
“ infpires us with -fear. Joy, grief, love, ad- 
miration, devotion, are all of them pafllons 
“ whicl\ are naturally mufical. • Their natural 
‘‘ tones are all foft, clear, and melodious'; and 
^they naturally exprefs themfelves’ in periods 
“ ninich are diftinguilhed by regular {jaufes, 
“ and which upon that account are eafily adapt- 

ed 
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“ ed to the regular returns of the cor/efpond- 
“ ing airs of a tune. The voi.ce of aT)gg:, 
“ on the contrary) and of all the paffions 
“ which are akin to it, is harfli aftid difcord- 
ant. Its periods too are irregular, fome- 
times very long, fometimes very fhort, and 
diilinguiflied by no regular pauCes. It is^ 
with difficulty thettfore that mufic can imw 
rate any of thofe paffions, and tjie mufic 
‘‘ which does imitate them is not the* mofl: 
•agreeable. A whole entertainment may con- 
v/iti)OUt any impropriety, in the imitation 
‘‘ Of the focial and agreeable paffions. It would 
be a llrange entertainment which confifted 
‘‘ altogether of the imitations of ijatred and 
relcntment.’* • 

Part I. fei^ ii. ch. 3. 


» Note [ 5 ],. p. 71. ,, 

■pERHAPS the fimplicity of ancient mufic 
contributed to its eftefl:* . Perhaps from its 
union with .poetry it derived its moft alluring 
charms, yet fhefe arts may,*on fome occafions, 
cncurtiber each other, and ought, in the opiniprs* 
of fome good judges, to hold a divided emj^e. 
This IS a problem in the hiftory of mufic which 
an adept in the fcience is al^ne capable to de- 
ll 2 cide. 
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cide, •ji'nd I am ready to adopt the opinion and 
l^ngoage of Dr. Burney, that “ mufio and 
" poetry, like man ‘and wifq, or other aflb- 
“ ciates, aV'e beft afundcr, if they cannot agree ; 
“ and, on many occafions, it were to be wifl^ed, 
“ that the partnerfliip were amicably diflfoivei.” 

* The danger at prefect feems to be, that, 
mufic in preference to poetry, and injirumental 
mufiG in preference to vocal^ to which it is fo 
far inferior, fhould ufurp an improper dominion 
in all the politer circles. An obfervatiofr ef 
Mr. Gay to Dr. Swift, in the year 1723, rela- 
tive to the fashionable tafte of the metropolis, 
is now applicable in a much larger extent. 
“ As for the reigning amufement of the town,” 
fays he, " it is entirely mufic teal fiddles, 
i/afs viol.V;^d hautboys ; not poetical harps, 
“ lyres,* and reeds. There is nobody 'allowed 
“ fa- fay 1 fing, buf an Eunuch, or an Ikilian 
“ woman. Every body is grown now as great 
“ a judge of mufit! as they were in your time 
“ of poetry; and folks that could not dilfin- 
“ guifht one tun£ from another, ,now daily 
difpute about the different ftyles of Handel, 
“ '’Etononcini, and Altilio, People have now for- 
“ ^t Homer, and Virgil, and Cafar, or, at leaft, 
“ they have loft their ranks j for in London^ and 

“ lVejt‘ 
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** Wejlminjier, in all polite converfations, ^Sem- • 
" ftno is daily voted the greateft fnan that e\^r 
“ lived.” But without refie» 5 hn^on^the national * 
jafte, let it be fufficiertt to obferve, that mftfic 
is) not the only imitative art, which, in the 
progrefs of refinement, ceafes to be fo figni- 
ficant. • 


N’cft il pas fingulier, fays Monf. I’Abbe 
Reynal, que dans les premiers ages du monde, 
& chez les fauvages, la danfe foit un art d’imi- 
tation, & qu’elle ait perdu ce cara£lere dans 
les pays polifes, oCi clle femble reduite a une 
certaine nombre de pas extciucs fans a 3 .ion,*fans 
fujet, fans conduite? Mais il en efl> des danfes 
comme des languesT clle^ deviennent abftraitcs, 
ainfi que les idees done elles font compofees. 

, * -"^om. vi* p. 27. 

Note [C], p. 73. 

• 

T Refer the reader to Experiments and Obler- 
vations on^he finging of JBirds, by^the Hon. 
DUines Bairrington, inferred in the Philofophic^ 
TranfadiSns of the year 1773. 

“ Thefe experiments,” fays Mr. Barrington, 
“ may be faid to be ufcffll to all tWe who 
. , H 3 happen 
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“ happen to be pleafed with finging birds. 
*• Becaufe it is clear, that, by educating a bird 
“ under feveral forts, we may often make fuch 
a mixture as to improve the notes which 
“ they would have learned in a wild ftate. 

j 

, “ It refults alfo from the experiment of the 
“ lihnet being educated 'under the vengolina, 
that we may introduce the notes of Afia, 
“ Africa, and America into our own woods-, 
“ bccaufe if that linnet had been fet at liberty, 
** the neftlings of the next feafon would iVa^ 
“ adhered to the vengolina fong, who would 
“ atjain tranfmit it to'their 'defcendants.” 

The mufical notes of l?irds, if we believe 
Lucretius, a naturalifl; as well as a poet, firfl 
fng-}.i^c!fl:ed^k» cnftn the elp>;T)ents of a fcicnce in 
which he afterwards fo far excels them.’ For 
the ^lotes of birds, however melodious, aremot 
only detlitute of harmony, but deficient in cx~ 
prefiion, which in mufic is the capital excel- 
lence. 

w Note [D], p. 75. 

T is, perhaps, not foreign from the fubje(S): 

to obferve, that men of genius, though no 
poets or* painters by profeflion| fo often dif- 
•5 . QQVeff. 
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cover, in early life, a pronenefs to the imitative 
arts* which yield to more ferious -occupation in 
inaturer years. Even the naafl;i?rs thenjfelves, , 
, in the decline of life, no longer court the ni»ifes 
w"Jth equal affiduity. It is then the poet, tranf- 
foVmed into the philofopher, abandons his for- 
mer wait—— • 

Hinc itaque & verfus Sc castera ludicra yono. 

• 

’The Biography of the Englifli Poets, to 
‘which a writer ot the firft rank in literature 
now calls tho attention of the public, affords a 
variety of examples’of ^s prcdileflion in sarly 
life. Cowley and Milton, as we’^ as Pope, 

“ lifped in numbefs.” ^Cowley had read all 
.‘Jpenfcr, while under twelve, Iiad .commenced 
a poet at thirteen, an fi!teen, 

when^ *his poetical blojfoms appeared. • In the 
Corns pf Milton, a juVfenile produftioft,* we 
behold the dawn of an immortal day. 

The author of Gondibert compofed a poem 
on the death Of ShakefpearcT, at the age of ten. 

• , 0 

Dr. Jorcin w^ a poet in youth, and a^fitic: 
in maturer age. * 
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Lord Lanfdown compofed moft of his poetical 
pieces when' a perfeft child, the corredtion of 
which afforded employment to his riper years. 

» • 

Voltaire commenced poet at twelve, cc^rii- 
pofed the Henriade while under twenty-fpur, 
and his Brutus, which he regarded “ v:omme fa 
^tragedie la plus fortemcnl ecrite,” at thirty-fix. 

The p'fefent Imperial Laureat* , an appellation 
which his merit alone might almoft extort from 
his contemporaries, is an afionifiiing inftance-ef 
the premature infpiration of tbe niufes. And 
not to multiply inllan^es among foreign nations, 
the Poems afcribed to Thomas Rowley, a fecu- 
lar prieft if Briftol, who flourilhed in the fif- 
teenth century, are probably the produdtion of 
a ji/?iith.,-jwlio died Ann^.iyyo, at the age of 
eighteei\,, T^'pTStiigy' of genius; and who, 
in f^e opinion ofino contemptible judge, 
would have proved the firll of Englifti poets, 
had he reached the full manhood of his days. 
“ From his childhood,” fays Mr. Warton, '‘he 
“ was fond of reading and writing verfes, and 
“ fome of his early compofitions, -which he 
“ i^'^rotc without any defign to deceive, have 

blen judged to be moft alfonilhing produ?- 
“ tions by the firft critic of the prefent age,” 

* Meuflalio. 

‘ Wallv 
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Waller indeed is reconied a Angular inftance 
of a poer, who began Jate the exercife of a 
poetic talent. “ At an age,’* fay&Lord CJaren- , 
!,don, “ when other men»ufed to give over writ- 
“ ing verfes (for he was near thirty years of age 
when he firft engaged himfelf in that exercife, 

, “ at lead that he was^nown to do fo), he fur-. ^ 
“ prifed the town with two or three pieces of 
“ that kind, as if a tenth mufe had betn newly 
“ born to cherifli drooping poetry.” 

But this evidence is not conclufive; nor is 
the noble hiftorian perfedly correft in point of 

fadt. For the mufe of VNi^ler. had even acqtJtred * 

a name in the twenty-fourth year if his age. 

It is reafonable, however, to expcdl that the 
more perfedt performances of a great patter will 
be of, later date. X forrcdl* judgment is a 
qui^lify eflential to g|;eat execution in the 
imitativ'e arts, that, according to the Ablie du 
Bot, it is about the age, of thirty that the 
greateft geniufes, whether in poetry or painting, 

have produced their maftcr-pieces. 

• » • 

t • 

But ter this Dryden is an eminent exceptioif. 

His lateft perfofffiances are the beft. ' 

fays Pope, like the fun’s, Ihone cleared towards 
itsf fetting. Addifon adorfts him with flmilar 
4 . ’ , praifej 
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praif^; and he meriteJ the folJtpwing tncomiuin 
^from the illiaftrious patron of his declining age : 

i 

Nat all\thc*bla^fs of time can do you wrong, 

• Young fpice of age, in fpitc of weaknefs llrong.j 
Time, like Aldclcs, ftrikes yon to the ground j 
You, like Aniaus, from each fall rebound. 

i ' 

‘ Note [£], p. 79. 

the Otaheitean, circumferibed as a 
child in the number of his ideas, though 
in underftanding and in years a man, proceeded 
onjimilar principles’*.j^ the aetjuifition of the 
Englilli t^gue. 

* 

The butler he called king of the bottles, 
Cap'>'»i’'tiS|gjj|;|ieaux was lying of the fliip, Lord 
Sandwioh was Icing 0 / all the lliips. Th'e whole 
langyag^ of own country exceeds net a 
thovifand words. 


Not;^ [F], p.8o., * 

• n 

CUCH is the natural order of analogy in the 
’^'^eneration of fpeech. But^the reverie order, 
wheffe words expreffive of ideas purely intel- 
Jedual, aee transferjed to corporeal objefts,. is 

foinc- 
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fometimes obfcrvable in alcultivated langifage ; 
inftanA's of which are produced \n^Melange»de ^ 
Literature far Monf. SAlemtert. 

• • 

Note [G], p. 82. 

donating tlh§_part of fpeech, it has been 
“• w^TT olaicrvarty Dj". Smith, that “ imper- 
“ fonal verbs, which exprefs in one word a 
“ complete event, which prtl'erve in •the ex- 
“ preflion that perfect fimplicity and unity 
“ which there always is in the obje6t and in the 
“ idea, and which fuppofe no abftraftion or 
“ metaphyfical divifmn of the event into its 
“ feveral conftituent members of fubjecl 9 nd" 
“ attribute, would, in all probabiliay, be the 
Ipecies of verbs firtl in\»ented.” 


But afterwards, in Phe,pro?r?rs't>f»^^(B§Bl'ge,' 
by thttdivifiun of every event into its nTetapliy- 
ficarelements, imperfonal verbs difappear?* In 
modern tongues, accordingly, they are unknown. 
Yet they make a figure in the languages ‘of 
antiquity, asid efpecially in the Hebrew, where 
the radical words, from wfiich all others are 
derived, are traced up by grammarians to tha» 
priginal, if 

See Confiderations concerning the firft For-' 
• foafipn of i-angua^es, &c. • 

Notjp 
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Note p. 88. 

> |-n.HE ill fuccefs of all former grammarians 
ancient and modern, has not intimidatea 
a writer in the gloom aficl foliradc di a pdfon, 
from undertaking fo arduous a talk. 

Spe a letter to John Dunning, Efq; by Mr. 
Horne. In this letter the conjun(£lions of the 
Engliflv tongue are traced up to a fourcc unob- 
ferved or unacknowledged by any grammarian. 
The fame analogy is, prefumed to be univcrfal; 
sn"^ conjunftionsi aaording to this plan, no 
longer rdl^k among the grammatical elements, 
out are derived in one uniform manner, in all 
ianfnv‘.gft s.*_fr om the othp^r parts of fpeech. 
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THE CRITERION OF A POLISHED TONOUE. 

'v 

'f I ' H E connexion of language and 
JL manners is an obvious conoexion. 
They run parallel with each other, through 
different periods of their progrefs. Yet 
language, from various caufes, may arrive 
at a pitch of refinem^t, .unauthorifedJby' 
the tone of public manners. Aild on the 
other hand, public manners may^actjuire a 

fuperior call: of refirRenjent, 

% 

guace #lone would not authorife* us to 
exped. 

So various and equivocal are the marks 
cither of rudcnefs or refinement in the Ian- 
guage and manners of a people, that to 
form, on fuch^bjeds, a confiftent th'^ry, 
is no eafy tafk. In both cafes, however. 


a man 
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a Iran of tafte an i obfervation muft feel 
and recognize difti|idions, though he were 
unable to fpecify^them, or to affign with 
precifion the laws by which they are go- 
verned. 

We have attempted to approach the com- 
mon fountain of all languages, but pretend 
not to purfue the meanders of their courfe. 

Articulation^ if not an univerfal attri- 
bute of human fpeech, is an .excellence at 
.which it foon arwves [A]. Of rudenefs, 
therefor^, or refinement,* this particular 
can form no criterion. Language too, in 
boliiagj^mes, may ^ fubjedled to rules 
of fyntax nearly fimilar ; and by' confe- 
quMice the principles of grammar will not 
carry us far into the origin of thefe diftinc- 
tions. Is there an appeal to the ear ; fome 
diftinftinn is perceived, and a rougher tone 
and cadence are found to correfpond beft 
witV the temper and mailliers of Barba- 
rians. 

At 
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At firft pcrfpicuity Us chiefly or |lone 
regar^led. Nothing conducive to that end 
is ofFenfive to the org^ ; but 'afterwards* 
-perfpicuity is in part facrifice^ to ornanHent. 
Some indulgence Is Ihewn to the ear; and 
Its percep ^ns a gqi.p.re refinement, as well 
•as all our other perceptions. Hence arifes, ' 
by infenfible gradations, a new fylJera of * 
foimds. 

Words fluOuate with the modes of life. 
They are varied, oj- exterminated as harfli 
and difibnant, upon farfic principle tliat 
any mode or falhion is,varied or extermi- 
n&ted as rude and vulgar. And*’th (? p re- 
valenca of this principle ultimately tends 
to the eftablilhmcut of a*general diftin£l\pn. 
Hence the fmoothnefs of the Ionic dialed, 
rather than the roughnefs of the Donc^ 

recommencls jtfelf to a poUflied agc^. 

* • • 

• ^ 

Peter the C^at confidered the Gerpfian 

as a fmooth and harmonious tongue, ^nd 

•ordered 



ordeifjed it as fuch tajbe ufed at Court. In 
proportion as the /Court of Peterfifurgh 
'became more poli/hed, the German was 

i i 

difcafded,' and the French fubftituted in its 
room. 


» In general the fuper,ior relTnement of tKe 
\ French eftablifhed its currency in all the 
politer circles of the North of Europe. 
And upon the fame principle the Greek, 
which had no charms for the Romans in 
the ruder ages of the republic, raviftied the 
ears of imperial Ronie.; 


Hoc fermone pavenfi hoc iram, gaudia, curas, 
Hg.c.!r^Qd a effundunt animi fecreta. 


<»• 

In the production of the founds of lan- 
guage climate [5] 'is concerned, as well as 
the degrees of civilization. But this natural 
caufe operating upon manners alfo, .and 
thrij^jgh that medium upon fpeech, its 
dirdut and fimple influence upon the organs 

ought 
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ought not to be conibunded with it^ reflex 
ancJ more complicatecl operations. • . 

4 

Climate, ia both ‘ways, may favour* or 
obftru(fi refinement in founds^ or derive to 


them a* peculiar charader. 

/ 

If the language of the Malais,»a people 
barbarous and fierce, is however rightly ^ 
celebrated as the fofteft in* Afia, the cli- 
mate, in fach inllances, by an irrefiflible 


application to the* or^ns> ads in oppofttitfh 
to manners, 4nd/controuls th9ir natural 
tendency. If the jargon of the^J^o,ttentot8 
is, on the other h<i 4 d, the hai^SieiTJSrgon 


in tli^ world, it feems an effeS: rather 
• * • ^ 

chargeable on manners with which the 


climate is not immediately concerned. • 


In pejriods, however, of equal refinement, 
the articulation and accents of the North 

/ 

• Voyez Let Voyages d’un Philofophe, par L« 
Poivre* 
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are, in our hemifjff^here, diftinguifhable 
froni the articulatic^i and accents of‘'the 
fouthern regions. Inarticulate found is 
governed by firailar rules, and a different 
ftyle and compofition in mufic are found 
Jbeft accommodated to the genius of dif- 
■'\ferent nations. 

The French mufic accordingly, as well as 
the Italian, is univerfally exploded among 
the Turks; and whether from ‘the texture 
of \heir organs, or F^om climate, or from 
certain habitudes of life, poHefles no power 
to ravifh their ears ‘with harmony, or to 
intefefETfW’paflions. , ' 

lA ‘general European mufic is difreliflifed, 

or exploded in the, Eaft. “ Your mufic,” 

faid a native of Egypt to M. Niebuhr, “ is 

a wild a«d offcnfiVe noife which a ferious 

%% 

« * 

than can hardly endure.” Nor is. this an 
anos^lous example. Wh^Ifmenias, the 
greateft jmafter in mufic at the Court of 

Macedon, 
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Macedon, was comtn^ded to perforA be* 
fore ’the king of ScAhia; tl^e king^Cj, 
having heard the performance, far from 
acquiefcing in«4Jie public admiration, fwore 
that to him the neighing of a horfe was 
more agreeable : fo little acceptable to Scy- ^ 
' thian and to abarbarous monarch, were ^ 

the moft admired compofitions of the Greeks. 


Even among nations of equal refine- 
ment there is to each appropriated a ftyle 
in mufic refultin^ from, local circum^ 
fiances, or frorh ^^ain peculiaauties of 
character ; and natioifal mufic, bgcaufe 
more intelligible, wi^J^ver be mcf x at^e]pt- 
able Ui&n foreign [E>], to the inh^it'ants 
of every country. Thus the fame founds, 
though in fome refpc£ls intelligible to all, 
excite perceptions which are merely rela- 
tive, and •therefore variable with llie me- 
• • 

chanifm of our organs, with the aflbeiations 
of fancy, and with the cultivation of t^e. 
It the fame with words.. Words adopted 
I 2 . . into 
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into language, in the age of barbarifm, 
and whofe harfhnef^ then is either not dif- 
cernible, or* no^ ofFenfivei will of courfe 
be rclinqnlthed, or aboliflitd in a more 
difcerning and cultivated period. And by 
^ confequence, fentences conftrufted with 
fuch different materials, though the vehicle 
of the fame ideas to the underftanding, will 
imprefs our organs with chara£leriftical and 
diftind perceptions. 

'll is a rcmark«of ^Itaire, in celebrating 
the illuftlious founders^ Helvetian liberty, 
that Jtheki difficulty of pronouncing fuch 
names^flffd injured /heir fame with pofte- 
rity. 

A fimilar remark might be formed with 
regard to certain fciences and arts, where 
technicnl terms abound, and 'a difcourage- 
ment arifes from the coarfenefs of the lan- 
gU^jge in which they are'^delivered. Not 
to menliOQ the ufeleia jargon of the fchools, 

grown 
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grown fo juftly offenHve to the pubHc ear, 
theTjarbariftn of its fS(ientific |;errt\p proves 

in the prefent ^ge, at leafl: in the falhion- 

• • 

able world, nrtfeer uhfriendly to the Lni- 
nxan fyftem. This naturalifts confefs. 
The late Mr. Graj^, whofe mufical parts^ 
were fo delicate and correct, was fo ft^cky' 
with this deformity in a fyftem ^n. other 
refpeds fo worthy of admiration, as to 
have attempted to make the German Latin 
of Linnseus’ purely claftical * : a talk which 
perhaps Gray alone,.. was* able to perform. 
But though thls/fpecjes of deformity may 
•be an object of regret, faftidiou-^ futely, or 
rathe^to the laft Stf^ree fantartical, is the 
tafte which can be diverted, by fu«|j fri- 
volous confideration, from the ftudy of 
nature. 

• .The.Tenfe of harmony in a well confti- 
tuted mind, ^fpenfes with its objeds, in 

* See Gray’s Works by Mafon. 

I 3* * favou 
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favoul' of more liberal and manly indul-^ 
genee. ^And in th^ expreffion of folind, 
in the intim^tiqn it brings, in the fenti- 
ments and feelings, whichifindependently 
of arbitrary appointment, it calls up in the 
human underftanding, or im preflea on the 
^human heart, confifts the chief importance 
of thofe modulations which prevail in dif- 
ferent fyftems of language. 


When the Emperor Charles the Fifth [£j 
ih pleafantly charafterifed the fcveral lan- 
guages Europe, tliiL general effcd of 
found alone exhaufted tnc criticifra. He 

t, 

infin;;atgd|^no other ^mparifon, nor en- 
quired "into their artificial fabric.' .The 
criterion, however,' of a poliflied tongue 
feems principally to refide there. 

Idiom^ and analogical texture^ prefent 
confiderations of far greater im'portance 
than can be drawn from an;^^eneral, theory 
of found. 


After 
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After a language has arrived at cocffider- 
ablfl* refinement, there maybe remarketl ia 
provincial phrafe, or fn the variety of its 
dialeds, the^z.(;^raderiftics of * priinity^e 
barbarifm. In this variety, its alliance 
with manners cannot efcape the moft fuper- 
ficial obferver. For, in the progrefs of a 
fiate, the lower ranks often fall back ; or 
at leaft not moving forward in exa£t pro- 
portion with their fuperiors, their lan- 
guage, like' their manners, remains long 
nearly ftationary. The* vulgar, accdf3^ 

ingly, of the fam^ountry, almofi>as widely 

• 

differ in their vocabulary from.»tb€ more 

polifhed, as the m«*e barbarous differ in 

theifs\rom the more polifhed nations ; or 

as the fame language differs from itfelf in 

its fucceffive ftages. And from hence a 

prefumpfion arifes, that the diftindion in 
. * * • 
queftion’ lies not fo much in found, or in 

grammatical tejture, as in the analogy of 

terms which, in different periods of fociety, 

• 14* * are 
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are engrafted on a different flock. At one 
period there is a coarfcnefs and rufticity 
which governs ,the idioms, runs through 
the etymology, and adhersiVio all the allu- 
lions. At another period the allufions 
carry us mpre immediately and diiedly to 
the arts of life. In circumftances fo difli- 
milar, the vocabulary is extended in oppo- 
fite lines, and purfues its progrefs through 
a different feries of analogy. 

<* 

* "Cuitable to this te^ency of things, the 
rough, tlie boifterous, S>}nd the loud, the 
true rfprgfentatives of barbarians in a cul- 
tivatJTage, are pecujkrly averfe from re- 
finement in fpeech^ and difeover in apti- 
tude and prediledtion for vulgar allufions. 

r 

Even when the accidents of .birth and 
' fortune 'lead to ifs more poliffied ‘forms, it 
is difficult for art to file off, in this refpe^, 
thf. rpughneft of nature j ari'd they relapfe 
, into 
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into barbarifms better adapted to their fiaodft 
of tlftnking, and to the conftitujtional inde- 
licacy of their moral frame., Tto perfons of . 
an oppofite defay^ition*, the grofs aflufions of 
the vulgar are peculiarly ofFenfive. A re- 
formation in this point is more or lefs the 
aim of the civilifing part of fociety ;jill . 
at length the reigning propenfities*of one 
befcome reigning antipathies in another age. . 

The fyflem of allufions, therefore, the 
courfe of etynfology, or the JHiation,^Bi . 
words, muft be v?.iable, in every tongue, 
with the manners, wirfi the arts, with the 
turn of thinking among mankjnd. -And 
befidip3v thefe intrinfic differences,* which - 
rilS up fyftematically put of the prevaSing 
fcheme of thought, words acquire dignity 
or meannefs from accidental combinations, 
and even, from the orgahs through which 
they ptfa. They are fanftified, if one 
may fay fo, by venerable lipfe, or conyadt 
a/ort of ideal dcbafemei^t in the mouths of 
4 the 
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the Vulgar, And hence the poets of all 
naiions, the firft refiners of the elements 
of fpeech} depart Ihe fartheft from vulgar 
phrafey and even afiedk s,i;^iale^ of their 
own, confecrated in a peculiar manner to 
the mufes [2^j. 

t 

^ouch caufes directly tend to difcrimlnate 
languages, and to fix the degrees of their 
refinement. 

*^^ Put refinement in language, as in man- 
ners, nj^ay be excefiK^, or ill governed. 
And comparative excellence is by no 

ff* %£■ 

means included ii^comparative refine- 
ment [<?J. / . 

( • 

Language, in its earlier forms, has been 
taxed with an obfcurity, from which it is 

* c 

afterwtjrds exempt. This obfcurity, which 
reigns in fome degree in all the languages 
of antiquity, has been more particularly 

objected to thofe of the Eaft, It feem* 

‘ . . . 

pnnci- 
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principally to arife from the want of Aiofe 
conn2dive particles whofe introdu£tion»i8 
of a later date. ‘And from hente it Ihould 
feem that perfplr ity \\ a growing virtue. 
But the criticifm, if not deftitute of foun- 
dation, iftuft be confined, in a great degree> 
to written compofition. hor, in the ad^f 
fpeaking, the fuperior vivacity, whrch.ac- 
cornpanies a rude tongue, often fuperfedes 
the occafion of particles, or fcorns their 
aid. If then particles, in the fullnefs of 
their dominion,^ give only to perfpicuity 
what an inferior .aninaation takeS away, 
there is upon the whole no abfol'i.trgain : 
and according as ydir fix the p/opprtion, 
you,refer the virtue to »rude or culti^tfited 
fpeech. 

Without inftituting a, minute compari- 
* * • 

fon, it may in general be maintained, that 

the great* excellence of a rude tongue con- 

fifts, if not in perfpicuity ^ at leaft in 

• • • city 
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r//find J^un^th. In thefe modes of ex^ 
ceijence our mod remote progenitors fsr 
furpaffed u^. ^Anfl the advantages of a 
cultivated tongue, whtn^ppofed to thefe, 
■will confift chiefly in copioufnefs of ex- 
preflSon, in the grace of allufion, and in 

the combination of more melodious found. 

V . 

An entire union of thefe qualities, vvith 
thofe others, would conftitute the utmoft 
perfe£l:ion. 13ut the exiftenee of the for- 
^.jjier, in an eminent degisee, is rather in- 
compatible with thex^atier ; and confe- 
quently there is a* certain point of refine- 
ment from which ^1 languages begin to 
declinfc [f/]. < ' , 

In forming a particulav eftimate, the 
inherent advantages and difadvantages of 
grammatical tejeture would. aVo deferve 
attention. It is the genius of fome* to 
admit of inflexion, and ponfequently of 
tfanfpofitioD, and a vaft latitude of arrange- 

ment. 
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> . . I 

inent. Others, drcumfcrlbed b/ particles, 

admit of no variety of order. 

The one fyftf%‘”is*more fertile of hai*- 
mony and elegance, and even of ftrength ; 
and by operating more fuccefsfully on the ^ 
imagination, feems better adapted to^e • 
purpofes of eloquence and polite literature. 
The other fyftem, more allied to perfpicuity • 
and precifion, is, on that account, more 
appi'oved by the underftanding as a com- 
modious vehicle for phrlofophy and ‘‘the 
fciences. Any greater latitude of arrange- 
ment, than that permitted in thr-Greek 
and ^.atin, might probably be deftrudive of 
perfpicuity. Any clofg* confinement^ than 
that required in the French and Italian, 
might be deftrudive of elegance and foVee. 

In perfpituity, the Englifh tongue is per- 
haps fup'erior both to the Greek and Latin, 
while It falls .corifiderably fliort of the 
French. In elegance and force it is ifaore 

* perfect 
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perft£t than the French, while infinitely [ 
inferior to the Greek and Latin. 

\ ? « 

TAe German is an^ example of a hn~ 
guage which admits of large tranfpofition, 
while cuftom exads much uniformity in 
the arrangement of words. Should the • 
Gvirmans then ever arrive at that elegance 
and 'tafte which diftinguifhed the politer 
ages of Greece and Rome, their writers 
would indulge in a variety of .arrangement 
Jjjtherto unprecedented, and which, though 
not repugnant to the fundamentals of their 
grammar, muft wait tlie flow variation 
of idiomrthe fandion of cuftom and efta- 
blifliedtufe. / * 

penes arbitrium ell, & jus, & 
norma loquendi. 

Such innovations, however, would be 

f , 

juftly ndmbered among the ornaments of 
fpeech, and the refinements of a polilhed 
?ige» And other languages more melo- 

diotifly 
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yioufly conftruded, equally adorned/ and 
fufce^tible, perhaps, in other vrefpeds*of 
fiiperior refinements, ^^y be debarred, bj 
the fundamental laivs' and conditution of 
their grammar, from fach eventual tran- 
litions. * 

$ 

But the critical examination of fucJTpir-; 
ticulars, or of the comparative excellence 
of ancient and modern tongues, belongs to 
the grammarian, or philologift, not to a 
writer who looks through, their provincJ 
into the progre'fs^of manners, and the 
viciffitude of civil life. 
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Note p. i lo. 

V‘ 

T fi E language of the Hottentots, though 
not abfolutely deftitute of articulation, 
is, however, defciftive in this quality. And 
the language of the Troglodytes, a favage 
people, who fubfiited in ancient Egypt, re- 
lembled, according to Herodotus, the Ihrieking 
of bats, and confilled of no articulate founds. 
But in this inftance',’ as in that of the Hotten- 
tots, and other favage nations, it is probable 
there ij not a total abfence of the quality, but 
only, a more impetfeft articulation, which re- 
quire!* fpme acquaintance with the language to 
render it paipaj^lc ro fenie. 


‘ Note [5], p. 112. • ■ 

T he celebrated Signqra Gabrieli, whofc 
power of voice is fo various and bewitch- 
ing, is,confcious of the irrefiftible influence of 

phyfical 
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f)hyfical caufes on her exertions, T/icyMifarm 
herwccafionally of the power to. excel, and ac- 
count for that reluftance to perform, which is 
generally afcribecl to c^rice*alone. , , 

See Brydone’s TouA 
Note [Cj, p. 115. 

T H E anecdote of Atheas king oiSe/thia 
is thus related by Plutarch : 

’Artaif- — • — tc/xfiiiioiv rev ecpurrev 

ui^a?iUTev, txt\ev<rev otuXtie-xi, istvfAee^ov- 
ruv ruy ^’uTOf uy.e<re» niiev aocaei,*'. 'At • 

lirirs p^£JHETI^OKTO». 

, Pluti in Apophth. 

It may even be qiieftioned, whether the ac- 
cbmplilhed king of Macedon himfcl/, though 
fufceptible of mufical gi*atification bey9n(i the 
reach of a Scythian, had a full relilh of the 
performances of the greaf mailer he affe£bed to 
admire. »But it was the policy of Philip to 
countenance at his court, a'degrce of refinement 
m the gfegant and polite arts, which was little 
adapted to the circumftances of Macedon, 
though highly worthy of a prince who had an- 
nexed his kingdom to the Hellenic body, and 
K afpircd 
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afpired' to the fovercignty of nations highly 
civilized. i 

The, Macedonians ^eld a' fort of middle 
ftauon beLween the Greciaiff^vjd Barbarian world. 
Rude, when compared with the Greeks; culti' 
vated and refined, when compared with the 
•Scythian nations. « 

V ^ 

' Note [D], p. 1 15. 

HOUGH mufical expreflion is certainly 
relative to the peculiar ideas, of a people, 
i*<annot hence be inferred, ,that there is no 
ground of abfulute preference ip judging of the 
mufic of nations. All languages, in their pe- 
culiar icfesc'.s, have fuch a reference, yet a judg- 
ment may be formed concerning their compa- 
rative pelfeftion. But to inftitute fuch cqmpa* 
rifon, belongs not to the crowd. , 

The admiration,'"’ fays a late popular writer, 
“ pretended to be given to foreigi] mufic in 
“ Britain- is, in general, defpicable ^ffeiSation; 
“ In Italy we fee the natives tranlported at the 
“ opera with all that variety of delight and 
“ piflion which the compofer intended to pro- 
** duce. .The fame, opera in England is feen 

“ with 
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with the moft remarkable Hftlefihefs and in- 

atnention. It can raifc no j^aflion in ,the 
“ audience, becaufe they do not u idcrftand the 

“ language in which it it witfen.’* » • 

• • 

The fame writer, after enumerating feverai 
Caufes which conferred pre-eminence on the 
•mufic of the ancients, ptoceeds to obferve, “ That 
“ if we were to recover the mufic whiclj^pr/ce 
“ had fo much power in the early periods of the 
“ Greek ftates, it might have no fuch charms 
“ for modern ears as fome great admirers of 
“ antiquity irtvigine ” 

Gijgc/ry’s Cornparative View. 

The extent of thefe charms, we will prefume 
to add, even for the ears of Greeks, k magni- 
fied beyond the truth. It Can hardly i)e imagin- 
ed, thajt their mufical education was eflential to 
public morals, or to the f/ame of their g^»rn- 
ments ; though it might contribute, in fome 
degree, to fway the genius of the youth^to 
counterbalasce the tendency of their gymnaftic 
exercifes, and to heighten theTenfibilitie? of that 
fe^ned and*ingenious people. 
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,4'^ote [£], p. ii8i 

* V 

F R A N t E S E ad u^.5>ico — Tudefco al fuo 
cavallo — Italiano alia fua fignora— Spa* 
gnuolo a Dio — Inglcfe a gli uccelli. 

This apothegm, like an imperial edift, has 
been*rCri'ig, for above two centuries, in the ears 
of Europe. Though rather pleafant than fe- 
rious, it intimates from high authority the ge* 
neral effefls of found. Serious criticifm, on the 
flrufture of the Eiuropcan languages, leads to 
rSbre important diilindlions, l^Dunded in the di* 

vcrfity of national charuder. 

« 

“ iPis certain,*’ fays Addifon, “ that the 
“ ligh^, talkative genius of the French has not 
“ a jjttle infcded tJi^^ir tongue, which might 
“ l5e fltewn by many inftances ; as the genius 
pf the Italians, which is fo much addided to 
“ mufic and ceremony, has moulded all their 
“ words and phrafes to thofe ^particular ufes. 
- “ Tlie ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spanialds 
(hews itfclf to perfedion, in the fblcmnity of 
jheir language ; and the blurtt, honeft humour 
“ of the Germans founds better in the rough- 
' “ nefs 
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“ nefs of the high Dutch, than it would in a 
“ pSliter tongue.” \ 

. ^pei^ator, No. 135. 

# • 

• • 

Note [FJ, p. 122. 

'’^HE embellifhmtfnt of a poetic dialed is 
eminently confpicuous in the Gr£j;,k and 
Latin *, the languages ancient and modern moft 
cifiinent for every fpecies of refinement. 

Whatever theory is embraced concerning the 
origin of this dialod among the Greeks, tha 
advantages henctl derived to’ the Greek mufe arc 
univerfally acknowkdgcd. And the advantages 
derived to the Italian mufe, from the/’n^e foun- 
tain, are thus deferibed by Mr. A^dilbn in hig 
Remarks on Italy. 

« 

“ The Italian poets, befides the celebrated 
“ fmoothnefs of their tongue, have a partteular 
“ advantage above the writers of other na- 
“ tions in the difference of their postical and 
* profe language. There are indeed fees of 
“ phrafes that in all countries are peculiar to 
“ the poets;' but, among the Italians, there 
are hot only fcntences. but a .multitude 
K 3 “of 
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“ of particular words that never enter intQ 
“ ‘copmon dil^ourfe. They have fuch a ‘'dif- 
ferent turn and polifhing for poetical ufe, 
that vhey-drop fcver^of their letters, and 
appear in another form when they come to 
“ be arranged in verfe. For this reafon, the Ita- 
“ lian opera feldom finks into a poorncfs of 
language, but amidft aSl the peannefs, and 
“ faraiharity of the thoughts, has fomething 
“ beautiful and fonorous in the expreflion. 
“ Without this natural advantage of the tongue, 
“ their prefent poetry would appear wretchedly 
low and vulgar, notwithftanding the many 
1‘ grained allegories that are fo much in ufe 
“ amongft the writers of this fjation.” 

0 

Thue -for Mr. Addifon. Suitable to the de- 
fign of this .note, it may farther be obferved, 
that the* Provenfal tongue, embellifhed by the 
happ/ genius of thd' Troubadours, was, dur- 
ing a period of two centuries, the moft ap- 
proved of any in Europe. It was the forming 
hand of Dante, that firft gave fo fine a polilh 
to the Imlian as reifdercd it fuperior -to the Pro- 
vencal, at a time when the Spanilh and French 
v/ere emerging more flowly from barbarifin. 

See Millet’s Hiftory of the Troubadours. 


The 
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The Englifli tongue cannot indeed Ifoaft of 
a poetic dialefl of equal advant^|^e with that of 
the Greek or Italian, yet is it not unacquainted 
with a fimilar fpccies of lefinfment. , The meric 
of fuch refinement is eminently Dryden’s, ^^^ho 
feledled, with peculiar delicacy, fo many flow- 
ing and fonorous words, and appropriated them 
exclufively to the nuSfes. 

. <**• 

“ There was,” fays his biographer andcritic, 
before the time of Dryden, no poetical dic- 
“ tion, no fyftem of words at once refined from 
the grolTnefs of domeftic ufe, and free from 
“ the harllincfs of serms appropriated to partU , 
“ cular arts. 'iVords too familiar or too re- 
“ mote, defeat the purpofe of a poet. From 
“ thofe founds which we hear o" fmall or 
coarfe ocrafions, we do not q,afily receive 
“ fttong imprelfions or delightful images; and 
“ «words to which we are'nearly ftrangert, jvhen- 
“ ever they occur, draw that attention on them- 
“ fdves, which they Ihodld convey to th'mgs, 

% 

” Thqfe h.appy combinations of wosds, which 
diftingtiilh poetry from profe, had been rarely 
attempted ; we had few elegancies or flowVs 
of fpcech ;'thc rofes had not yet been plucked 

, K 4 . • 
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froiri the bramble, or different colours had 

not been joijjed to enliven one another.” (■ 

Waller afid Denhani'^t will readily be owned 
by every culcivator of Englilh literature, claim 
on the farpe account a due proportion of praife, 
$ut Dryden, certainly, has eclipfed their famt;, 

* < 

Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
Tfi?*Varying verfe, the full refounding line, 

Tlic long majeftic march, and energy divine. , 

Note [G], p. 122.* 

*• . “ 
fT^HE fimple and original Iqualitics of ftyle, 

■* confidered as an objedj: to the underftand- 
jng, the imagination, 'the paffions, and the ear, 
are reduced by Dr. Campbelt in the Philofophy of 
Rhetoric^ to five, perfpieuilyy •^ivacityy ele^ance^ 
animation^ and mujic, < ^ 

c 

If'of thefe qualities perfpiculty is, as it furely 
is, the moll clTential, the aptitude of ji language 
to promqte perfpicuity, would feegi to conftitutc 
its chief perfeftion. But we may apply, -pei- 
t-aps, to perfpicuity, which is the firft end of 
fpeoch, what is applicable to fotiie of the moral 

virtues. 
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virtues. The abfenc^ of the virtue implies the 
mol? palpable defeat j its prefei^e is no capital 
excellence. 

• • 

Befides, the cafes of llyle and of a language 
are not exaftly parallel. In judging of the one, 
we pronounce on the execution ; in judging qf 
the other, rather on i?he materials. The archi- 
teft may not always be refponfible for '■he ma- 
terials with which he builds. A language full 
ofjierfpicuity, within a narrow province, may, 
from the ffantinefs of the vocabulary, be with- 
out variety, or compafs, or extent. 

• * 

As to the analyfis of ftyle, it is foreign to 
this difeuflion. B\it if, fo curious a fubjeft 
Ihould appear interefting to the reader, *we can 
refer him with pkafure to the work above 
mentioned, which enters into minute as well as 
ini(portant diftin(flions, and which entitles its 
author to no inferior rank among the critics and 
mpMnlivfiri-jris ©f thc prcfcnt age. 
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9 

' lif^OTE p. 124. 

O ^ * 

when a language has touched the higheft 
point of attainable perfeftion, it is open 
to corruption from various fources, which no 
human fagacity is able fully to explore. 


It ttii be Ihewn from the doftrine of combi- 
nations, that it is poffible, in the nature, of 
things, for a language to exhaujl itjelfy fo a; to 
be utterly incapable of prefenting any new idea 

to the human underftanding. 

♦ 

In any fyftcm of words, tire various combi- 
nations, and combinaition bf combinations, can- 
not be infinite. But though not infinite, they 
are, it mo.T: be owned, indefinite-, and there- 
fore, t^e fuppofition we have made, is 'barely 
poSibte in the conception of the mind. S6me- 
thin^, however, adually approaching to this 
takes place, to a certain degree, in a highly 
cultivated tongue, and is a principal caufe of 
its decline. ' ' 

/ 

Modes of fpeech, the mo.ft elegant and 
aderned, by returning often Ujpon the ear, are 
' < liable 
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liable to be anticipate!, or ceafe to afForcf their 
wontM gratification. To aim the.refore at new, 
though inferior forms of excellence, becomes an 
objed in an age o^ refinement. Wofds of An- 
gular fabric, foreign idioms, and combination^ 
lefs familiar to the public ear, are fought after 
with avidity. 'J'he genius of the language is 
' tortured ; and the lov* of novelty and variety 
produces a cpnftant deviation from the pureft 
models, 

ft 

"The corruption arifing from this principle, 
v/as realized . among the Romans after the 
Aoguftan age, and ])egins perhaps to be rea-^ 
lized in the prefer t period of Englifh literature. 




ESSAY IV. 


Of THE CEITEEIOH iOF CIVILIZED UMNEKS.' 

I 

i 



H E epithets barbarous and civilifed 
occur fo frequently in converfation 


and in hooks, that whoever employs his 
thoughts ha contetaplatiqn of the manner^ ’ 

and hiftory of mankind, will have occafion 

* • 

to confider, with fotne attention,, both 
what ideas thefe words are, commonly 
meant to cojivey, and in what fenfe they 
ought to be Employed by the hiftorianj and 


moral philofopher. 


It is of fame importarfce furely,»in every 
^difcuflioh relative to human affairs, toh2ve 
afcertained .before-hand what are 
qualities iu the manners and chafaders of 

different 
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iifFerent nations, whicl^, according to the 
cftimation of 'reafon, after an impartial fur- 
vey of mankind, as they are and have been, 
may juftify the impofition of names imply- 
ing almoft unlimited cenfure or applaufe. 

Perhaps, on examination, it will not 

appear' that any Ample criterion of civili- 

2ation and barbarity, taken either froth 

laws, cr manners, or any other circum- 

ilance in human affairs, can be fir.d upon, 

« ’ 

as arifing from the general u'e which is 
made of thefe termsj and fitted to explain 
their application in particular cafes. 

f 

That civilization. fo highly extolled, is 

I ^ ^ ' 

plainly underftood by its admirers to be 
fomewhat of a mixed and complicated na- 
ture, comprehendjing various conftituent 
parts, fome effential to its very cxiftencei 
f^me only acceffory and ornamental. In' 
the total abfence of the former of thefe, 

Barbarity, 
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Barbarity, according to the general* ac- 
ceptation of the word, feems to be under- 
ftood to confift. . 


Warm and fteady afFedions in private 

life, an honourable fidelity to engagements, 

whether exprefs or implied, the order of 

internal laws, equity and humanity, in 

their condud toward ftrangers, and fo- 

^eigt^^^tions, wlll.be infifted upon by all 

as eflentiidv to the charader of a civilized 

people. Tl^ fciences, ’and fine arts, 

though not iridifpenfably eflential, muft be 

eftcemed ver)I requifite ; yet is not Their 

influence exenlpted from fome uncertainty 
» * 

and .fufpicion. 


The cultivation of real fcience, the 
» 

love and ftuqy of the fine arts, .while 
uncoiYujited, add, no doubt, to the po<»^ 
litenefs, and jmprove the enjoyments of ' 

civilized 
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civilized flations; buk an attachment to 
faUe fciences (feveral of which, like aftro-s 
logy and magip, unfurpefled while tbef 
flourilh, have prevailed, and perhaps pre- 
vail), or a paffion for fpurions and grotefque 
imitations of the fine arts, as pantomimes^ 
puppet-lhows, mafquerades, or the labour- 
ed .decoration of gardens and parterres j 
cannot improve, and may degrade and 
impair the juft eftimation of thofe .’-nations 
by whom they are cheriflied. * 

The vulgar and comraerc/al arts, fub- 
(ervient to the plenty, accommodation, and 
elegance of ordinary life, fi^em almoft of 
»n indifferent nature. j 

I I ’ « 

Although by thefe the manners of civi- 

ized nations may be embellifhed, yet the 
ligheft degrees^ of generous virtue, and 
he trueft politenefs of niind, m^y ,be 
ibund among nations to whom thefe ai^to. 
ire almoft totally unknown. 

- If 
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lathis be a full Numeration t)f the qua- 
lities which, in the general fenfe of man- 
kind, are underftood to co'hftituteocivllized 

• • 

manners, and a juft account of their re- 
fpedtive importance ; it deferves to be ad- 
■ verted to, that no nsjtion has ever poflefled 
them all in their higheft excellence, nor 
has any fubfifted as a people (fliort periods 
ofrtc^ulfion and anarchy excepted) with- 
out a confide’rable degree of one or 
more of tficije which are to be accounted > 
moft eftential 

« ' 

“ ,r* 

Were it no^ then better to fet afide from 

\ * 

corrctft reafon|ng the too general terms of 
barbarous ant^ civilized, fubftitutin'g , in 
their room expreflions of more definite cen- 
fure and approbation? 

’ Irfdegi the common acceptation of 
thefe words ^is founded upon a very 
general, but very falfe and partial opi- 
nion of the ftate of mankind. It fup- 
• ‘ L * loofes 
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pofes that the diiFei'ace between , one 
nation and another may be prodigioufly 
great } that foite happy and diflinguithed 
tribes of men arc, in* all refpeds, generous, 
liberal, refined, and humane j while others, 
from their hard fate, , or their perverfenefs, 
vemaln in all refpe^s illiberal, mifehievous, 
and rude. 


This general fuppofition with r^.gard ta 
the condition of human natur^;'" is implied 
in that opinion of their oWn fuperiority 

over other nations which hiuropeans are 

% 

prone to entertain: a fupewority which, 
like that alTumed by the Greeks, the Ro- 
mani, and the Chinefe, i| fuppofed' by 
thpfe who claim it to be abiblute and im- 
menfe j yet, if brought to the ftandard of 
virtue, and felicity, it may. appear very 
^nconfiderable in refped of the populous 
Afiatic nations, who have |lourilhed long 
wnder^tenfive monarchies, and not very 
'®ven of the fimpleft and 
rudeR 
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ruSfl race of men inhahiting the frozen 
fhorcs of Greenland, or placed beneath the 
fervour of a vertical fun, along the Guinea 
coaft, or on the Banks of the Orinoco. 

’ It ought to be fuppofed that, if other 
nations were as far inferior to us, as, we 
are willing to imagine, their condition 
flfou'ul evidently tend to decay and ester* 
minati^ With regard to the inferior 
orders of Deing, Both animal and vege- 
table, it feenjs to be a law of nature, that, 

i * 

wherever they cannot attain, in fome.very 
confiderable tygree, the honours^ if I may 
fo fptak, anti the emoluments of their 

I • , 

exiftence, theijp they gradually decline, ind 

at laft ceafe to exift at all# Is man an tx- 

r 

ception from the general law ? or may it 
not rather*be believed, that, wherevhr aixy 
^tribes of*mankind fubfid:, and do not mani- ^ 
fcilly decay and hailen to exterminatioA, 
thc/-e, though appearances belie il, they 
mud; have attained a meafure of .worth 
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andtof felicity not much inferior to ftiat 

which the moft admired nations have 
‘ *• . '* 
actually attained ? • 

The opinions of the vulgar fuggefted by 
inftindive propenfitiesj;' not formed by rea- 
foning, always aferibe to the progrefs of 
feiehee and of art, wherever they have once 
apprehended the idea of this progrefs, a fv-- 
periority of the moft ddcifive kind; in all 
that is fortunate and defirable hi the lot of 
man. But fpeculative reafolfters are not 
wholly agreed on this head, t 

The greater number ind^'ied have em- 
braced, and by their eloquence they illuf- 
trate and enforce, this opiraon fo natural 
to the crowd, and, with them, they extol 
this progrefs as eflential to the very exif- 
tence of the human character. 

But of late a few *, not inferior in fa- 
gacity.to any, and more inquifitive per- 

* 'HqufTeau, and thofe who have embraced his opinions. 
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li^s, in this rejearch, than thole who 
have followed the generally received^ opi- 
nion, have found reafon to decry this pro- 
grefs as the fertile ‘fource of corruption! 
debafement and infelicity. 

» 

Between thefe oppofite opinions the 
truth, as in many other cafes, will, pro- 
bably be found. The beneficial influence 
of tr;^s progrefs is real, yet far inferior to 
what panegyrifts of fcience and art 
have represented it to be, and juft barely 
enough to] reward that continual purfuit 
which it fol’'^cits from every nation oiibe en- 
gaged in thi career. 

% 

It will not however follow, if the con- 
dition of th moft improved and refined 
nations oer admitted very little to excel 
in .felicity ’or worth the fimpleft s^rid 
rudeft tribes of men, that the inducements 
to further progrefs in purfuit of improve- 
ment are taken away, or indeed diifiiniflied. 

L 3 . ' To 
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To nations of men, is to individuals, it 
happens often, that they are allured by 
the fplendor of a diflant objeft, to purfue 
it with more ardour than it appears on at- 
tainment to have deferved. They are then 
apt to complain of fallacious appearances, 
and to wonder that the fyftem, of which 
they are a part, flaould expofe them to 
fuch delufions. But though their induftry 
may have been roufcd and excited by a 
certain degree of delufive fplcndo:', with- 
out the charms r of which ir‘ might not 
have been awakened at all, th^'y are never 
of its proper reward. 

uU'v.- 


~''od. howeve' inferior to 
Some real v. . |< 

' , ,1. rent, from it, is 

that exhibited, or ^ ^ 

generally obtained at the estate ol .every 
purluif, and whatever may -afipear de- 
ficient 'ihcn, has been before enjoyed in 
detail, as it accompanied the progrefs of 


their endeavoorsr 


Were 



Were indeed bc/th the progreifivt re- 
ward of well-dirc!^ed induftry, and that 
which is obtained at the termination of its 
endeavours, much linferior to tlleit' ufual 
amount, one powerful reafon would ftill re- 
main to impel mankind to the purfiiit of 
every attainable objed, and to make them 
afpire after every apparent improvement ' 
of their adual condition, whatever it * may 
be. 


— Omnia fads 

In pejus ruere, ac rcvo fublapfa referri, * • 
Ni visihumana — — 

a 

* ’% 

The filen': courfe of time is continually 

taking away^ from that which we poffefs, 


aild from the high peffedlion of whatever 
we have cultivated and, refined. Nothing 


ftag^^ill. 


If progrefs is not made. 


we muft. decline from thogood ftate, already 
attained, and as it is fcarcely ever in bur 


power to replace the of time and 

of chance in thofe very refpeds in which 

L*4 they 
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they have impaired \|Our condition, we 
ou^ht to endeavour to compenfate thefe in- 
evitable Ioffes, by the acquifition of thofe 
other'ad vantages and aiagmentations of good, 
which the fame cour.e of things brings 
forward to our view, and feems to prefent 
to us as the objed of reafonable defire. 
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I 

OF THE RANK. OF NATIONS, AND THE REVO- 
LUTIONS OF FORTUNE. 


T il E phllofopher, who ftudies hu- 
man nature in the clofet, will be 
aftoniflied when he looks abroad into 

life, and ej amin’es, by his theory, the 

% 

condudl of m'inkind. 
yet to him who, in tJiecourfe of tibfer- 

I 

vation, and i[j the commerce of adive life, 
has learned tjJ make no ferious appeals to 
his own dmftitution, th^ hiftory of the 
world will'be no lefs dark and rayfleriou8\ 

The one is deficient in experience, tffe 
other in reflexion j and both alike \inqua- 

. ’ li'Sef’ 


I' 
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I f 

lified to judge confifti^ntly of the human 

ch^rafter. 

/ . 

Hkd there reJgnef^ from the beginning 
an exa<5 {imilarity aihong men, laws had 
been unneceffary, an-J government with- 
out all foundation. 'A wide diffimilarity, 
on the other hand, muft have indifpofed 
them for fociety, and rendered them in- 
congruous parts of the fame fyftem. ' 

Diftlndions then there are, and ought 
to be. But thefe, at firft few and incon- 
fidexable, have grown imme/ife in the re- 
volutions, of time ; and the natural hiftory 
of the fpecies is fcarce able to folve the ap- 
pe 2 .rances in civil life. 

The operation of climate,\jii the pro- 
duflictn of thele appearances*,' feems to 
have been magnified by the Greeks and 
Somans. The genius of the Afiatics was 
fuppofsd to difappear in the climates, of 

Europe, 
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T • 

Europe, and the genius of Europe to eva- 
porate in the clima^s of Afia. Thus t^e 
genius of the butilUn mind fcemed to 
fluctuate with every Migration, and togra-. 


vifate to the foil [J]. 


• Mechanical and loJal caufes, which, in 
fome refpeds, fo vifibly predominate, the 
ipi4glnation inverts with a dominion that 
/acches the very eflence of our frame. 
Hence the mutual’ contempt of nations. 
Hence the rank which Europe, at this day, 
ufurps over all the communities of mankind. 

She arteds to move in another orbit frbm 

the reft of the fpecies. She is eveti offend- 

ed with the idea of a conrvmon defcent } and 
• . 
rather than acjpnowledge her anceftors to 

have been co-ordinate only to other races 

of Barbariaj^, and in parallel circum- 

ftances, Ihe breaks the unity of the fyftem\ 

and, by imagining fpecific differences among 

men, precludes or abrogates their common 

claims, • 
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According to this theory, the oppreffion 
qr extermination of/ a meaner race, will 
no longer be fo fhocking to humanity. 
Their diftrefles wiU not call upon us fo 
loudly for relief. Aild public morality, and 
the laws of nations, Iwill be confined to a 
few regions peopled with this more exalt- 
ed Ipecies of mankind. 

Upon the difeovery of America, doubts 
were entertained whether the natives of 
that country ought not to be accounted a 
race of the Ourang Outangs. But thp in- 
fak4ble editCt of a Roman pontiff foon efta- 
bliflied ^heir doubtful pedigree [5]; and 
our ?'ight of dominion, In both hemlfpheres, 
w'as aflerted, on other pr^etences, by the 
caiuifis of thofc days. I 

, The inveflilure of AmeVi^ w'a.s con- 
ferred on Ferdinand and Ifabclla by Pope 
-’•Alexander the Sixth, 
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In'^eneral all doui^ries difcovered to the 
weft of a meridian li|c, were by this pope 
afligncd to the Spaniards, as all diftovered 
to the eaft of this lii/e were declared, by 
the fame authority, Ito be vefted in the 
•Portuguefe. 


, It became accordingly a queftion after- 
t^ards between the two crowns of Spain 
and Portugalj, to which of them the Mo- 
lucca Iflands fliould belong. For it had 
not occurred to this arbiter of the rights 
of kings, that the gra*nts were as non- 
fenfical as unjuft, and that the eaftern and 
w^eftem navigators might poflibly inter- 
fere in taking poffeftion’of their refpedive 
allotments. Ej^t the court of Rome, which 

■t 

authorifed. abfurd a partition of empire, 
vindicated}/ during another pontificate, the 
honours* of the Indian race. The thunder 
of the Vatican was heard, for once, on the 
fidp of humanity ; and Europe, ,in the 
fixtecnth century, was permitted only to 
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ufurp the fovercignt}|', not to infuU the 
pedigree, of nations.^ 

The theory, then,, we have mentioned, 
is, in its utmoft expnt, of more modern 
invention. But the^ opinions which lead 
to it are of high antiquity; and, being 
cohgenial with the paflions of a divided 
world, have refitted the experience of age;'. 
There is fcarce any folly oc vice, fays a 
late author more epidemical among 
the fons of men, than that ridiculous and 
hurtful vanity, by which the people of 
each country are apt to prefer themfelves 

fl 

to thofeof every other; and .0 make their 
ovyn cuftoms and manners and opinions 
the ftandards of ^ight and irrong, of true 
and falfe. The fame prope^'^ty* fays an- 
other author f, is the moft remarkable in 
the whole defcrlption of mankind. 

* LiCtters on the Study of HiHory, p, 29. 

f Hifiory of Civil S^ociety, p. 145, 

n. C' "v. 
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National vanity is indeed confined to 
no sera in civil life. I If the epithets Greek 
and Barbarian afe ®pofed to ea<^ piher 
in the Greek tongiae, epithets, cxadly 
equivalent, are oppafed to each other in 
.an Indian tongue, fj^ken on the coaft of 
Labrador ; and, in general, the names by 
which the rude American tribes wifh to be 
l&iftinguilhed, are afliimed from an idea 
of their own pro-eminence If the learn- 
cd Chinefe were mortified with the figure 
their empire made in the general map of 
the world, the poor natives of Congo pro- 
nounce themfelves highly favoured ar/jeng 
mortals : and th£ moft wretched-ef African 

, -o' 

tribes folace themfelve^, under all •their 
misfortunes, with the fond perfuafion thatj 
whitherfoevec’ they go,* they lhall, *one 
-day, retuft,; in life or iq death, to their 
native fhoVes.* 


^ Hiftifry of America, vol. i, p. 412 


3 


t 


Such 
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Such partiality, whfin not carried /iinto 
an 'extreme, anfwers a/ noble end : and the 
pureP: pitriotifrr. is oren founded on local 
Circumftances, and a loredile<flion for cfta- 
bliflied forms. But t‘^iat preference of af- 
fedion to our own c(< untry, which is the 
true definition of patriotifm, is "oinpatible, 
furely, with fuitable regard and allowances 
for the various afpeds of humanity. 


Profound ignorance, and a contrariety, 
or repugnancy of cuftoms and manners, 
account for that averfioN, or contempt for 
ftrafTgers and foreigners, implied in the 
partial fediiments of favage and untutor- 
ed tribes. No information, no expenerjee, 
no convidion can always ^onquer early 
prejudice : and the Hottentot, who re- 
turned from Europe, relapfe^^'we may 
b(^.ieve, with all imaginable call, per.hapo 
with additional fatisfadion, into the efta- 
HITfhed habits of his country. 


But 
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E(jjt fuch examples are balanced by others 
of an oppofite natuie, no lefs remarkable, 
which hiftory pref^ts to^our view: ex- 
amples of docility, oT* emulation, of mag-» 
naniraous preferenci. Some' of thefe it 

will he proper to relite, if we would not 

• * 

belie the charader of the ruder ages. 

/ ’I'he Romans, while yet a rude people, 

difdaincd not to appoint an embafly to 
# 

enquire intd the jurifprudence of the 

Greeks, and to fupply, from that fountain, * 

the deficiencies in jheir civil code. 

% 

This embafly feeins to have Jjeen fug- 
gefted'by Hffnvodorus, an exiled citizen of 
Epllefus, who afterwards eminently affifted 
in interpreting the coUedion of law® 
brought from Greece. His publk fervices 
met with a pnblic reward.* A Ratuft was 
■ creded to him in the Comitia at the public 
cxpence ; an* honour which the jealoufy;- 
of JRomd would have denied to a fhangcr 
M * in 
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in a lefs generous age. But, at this pei^jod^ 
{he.ua£ted from a nobla impulfe j and the 
ftatue^ er,f^ted to. Hermodorus was erected, 
in reality, to her o^i honour. Yet the 
name of this'Ephefian,. which calls a luftre 
upon Rome, feemed call a (hade upon 
his native city; and that people, according 
to Heraclitus, deferved to have been extir- 
pated, to a man, who had condemned fucK 
a citizen to exile [C], 

The Romans, in other inllances, were 

capable of ading with ,»he fame humble 
« 

digftity. 

^ ... 

They difdained not to refer' to the court 
of 'Areopagus at Athens, the deciliori of 
fuch quellioiis as were too complex or 
intricate, jTor their own tribunals^ • This re- 
f^rende, that emfcafly, may feem' worthy of 
a people who were dellined, one ddy, to be 
4he rulers of mankind. But the policy of 
rude cations, though feldom called into 

view 
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view unlefs by that fortune which renders 
their pofterity illufttious, is often, we may 
believe, conducted ^th the fame rmrit. 


In the reign of Hidrian, and Antoninus 
Pius, references, fr»m the fierceft barba- 


rians, to Rome, 


I 

were 


not uncommon. 


And there occurs an example of policy, in 
ytnodern ages, lefs celebrated indeed, but 
more liberal, perhaps, and magnanimous 
than any recorded* in Roman annals. It 
relates to religion, •an objefi certainly the 
moft fublime and interefting that can enter 
into public councils and'deliberations. 


A duke <.f*ltuflia, while his fubjeds 
weit yet pagans, fent abroad commiffion^rs. 
to inform themfelves, on the fpot, concoru- 
ing the rejiglon of Rome, the religi ^ of ^ 
the “Greek church, and nhe religian f)f 
, rCiahoraat, that he might determine, upon 
the report of, thefe commiflioners, which^ 
of thefe feveral religions it became him to 
M 2 * embrace 
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embrace and eflabliHiy as the guardian of 
his people. So much inodefty in acknow- 
ledging domeftic inefficiency; fo much 
candour in weighinjij the pretenfions of 
foreign inftitutions, ye rarely to be met 
with in the proceedinjjS of nations reputed 
civilized. And if we compare the fenti- 
ments which thofe under a different ftate 
of the arts are difpofed to entertain, wt 
fhall find that undiftinguifhing contempt, 
though mutual in fome relpefts, fubfifts 
between them by no means in an equal 
degree. It is commonljt mitigated, on the 
onft fide, by credulity and admiration, to 
which th? ruder nations are peculiarly 
prone [jD] ; while it is heightened, on the 
other, by antipathies, which the pageantry 
of rank, and the isxterior of polilhed life, 
are infpire. 

The congrefs of mankind, at Conftan- 

j^Inople, during the period of. the crufades, 

opeBe4. perhaps a fairer field for this co.m- 
< 

parifon, 
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parJfon, than any* other occurrence in 
the annals of the iVorld. Various people 
in different ftages civil cultusC, • co'n- 
vened, as it were, a)/ a general rendezvous, 
and palling in revftw before each other, 
mufthave impreffed me mind with emotions 
and fentiments correfponding to the variety 
pf their conditions. Hiftorians, fpedlators 
Ipf the fcene, and animated with the paffions 
of their contemporaries, have defcribed the 
impreflion of this fingular interview; and , 
from the defcriptions of tHefe hiftorians we 
may colled the judgment of nations. 


The Greek^«flcsulting ipjtheir’Unriv^lled 
fuperiority in arts, looked down on ail the 
ftrangers affembled in their capital, w^ith 
fupercilious contempt, and, on fome, eAn 
'"Itb.deteftation. The Layfltfr"®»rtifS^her'‘ 
hand, and in general the ruder ftrangers^f 
the Weft, with more modeft ideas of their 
own accomplilhments, recognized a degree* 
of'refinement in manners and in ^ts, (b 
• M3 fer 
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far fuperlor to their iown, and regarded 
With an admiration aj^roaching to enthu- 
iiafrfi, W fplenilor a/d magnificence of the 


Greek empire. 


* 


[ 

The leaders of thejirufades, accordingly, 
on their return from the Holy Land, aban- 
doned in fome fort the rufticity of their 
manners, and aimed at fome reformatio! . 
in the tafte and fciences of Europe. And 
to thefe wild expeditions, fays an admired 
hiftorian*, the cfFeil of fuperftition or folly, 
we owe the firft gleams of light, which 
tended to difpel barbarity and ignorance. 


In general h tnay be aihrrtied, that rude 
nations are touched with fome degree 
o/'*- reverence oi;, admiration at the fight 
of dignified appearances; that, they ho- 
nours at iomt diftance, that of the' 

arts towards which they are tending; and, 
that it is only in cafes wherje the difiance 
is too immenfe for their profpeft of 

♦ Hiftory of Charles V. vol. i. 

‘ conception,-. 
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conception, that they acquiefce in their 
condition with an\ apparent infenfibjiity, . 
and allow their ‘fup^riors ‘to poffaStudfcn-- 

i ^ 

vied greatnefs, ij 

1 . 

The Saracens, n^twithftanding the de- 
folalion of literature at Alexandria, which ^ 

^ marked their hril conquefts, foon appeare^ 

‘ in the fcene, as its moft zealous champion. 
Eager to preferve, as before active to de- 
ftroy, they cultivated its precious remains ^ 
with unexampled ardourl A novelty was 
even to appear hi pujilic negodations: a 
people contending for erudition as for Em- 
pire, and aJfv-iJiy de^ijacdiag the woafcs ‘ST^ 
the antients, by exprefs articles, in treaties 
with the Greek emperors [£]. \ 

JllodeJly is confiftenj; ^itb" 'i ^ gTO^ 
•afpixing views. It is the aftual poffemon 
of refinement and civil arts, not the efforts 
made towards acquiring them, which enr~' 
lenders extravagance and conceit. * A few ' 

. M 4 frivolous. 
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frivolous, or at bdl ornamental diftind:ionat 
are^miftaken for real /diiFerences ; and if 
w fHi vfty the circle oL hliman things, the 
illufions of vanity, aid the infolence of 
pride, will be found i loft inherent to na- 
tions and to ages intd^icated with profpe- 
rity and affluence. 

r 

\ Commerce, the boaft of modern policy, 
by enlarging the fphere pf obfervation and 
experience, promifed to undeceive the 
world, and to diffufe more liberal and equal 
fentiments through the fcveral parts of an 
ex4«mded fyftem. But commerce, it is to 
-be.&ared,*kis, in fome inft^nces, been pro- 
dudlive of the very contrary effeds; and 
by 'expofing, if I may fay fo, the nakednefs 
or.fociety, and uniting, in one profped, its 
••rncjh'«*dtt«.s* .^x^emes, has heightened the 
in^lence of nations, and rendered their 
original and natural equality, to a fuperfi * 
■rial obferver, more incredible.*^ > ^ 

In 
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In judging of nations, as well as of in" 
dividuals, our obfei^ations are more^e- 
quently direded to circumftances 
and outward fplendor, than to intrinfic 
excellence. And countries, accordingly, 
where no fuch appearances are to be found, 
we too haftily conclude to be the manfions 
qf people, who, from a natural inferiority 
of talent, are incapable of producing 
them. * • 

This conclufion was drawn firft by the 
Egyptians, and afferwai^s by the Greeks. 
The Greeks, more efpecially, regardSi 
their own cqun'.i y»as tiusiw^jif^very « 
fedjpn } and policy, and refinement.* and 
arts, as their exclufive privilege. 

£xtraj;agant as the opinio r^ jBCgitfys^^ 
it wa% the ’opinion of free and of polifh< 
ftates, in* the meridian of their courfe. It 
was fupp^tefl by a comparifon with the 
neighbouring nations j nor then, pethaps, 

. diredly 
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diredly contradicted or diforoved by any 
auflentic memorials. 

Such prefumption. was more 

excufable in the argents ; but having 
been, long fmce, reprobated by the fulleft, 
experience, ought to afford a leffon of 
wifdom and moderation to all fucceeding 
Vges. 

“When it is obferved that, in proportion 
to the age of the world, the known re- 
gions of civility are of Carger extent; it is 
not being too fanguine to exped, that, in the 

iafff of tilacy^tlv. whole habitable globe fliall 

• 

be found compatible with the fame improve- 

f nts, 

that experieire4.jefutes fo 
amply the errors of pall timds, if it eprrei^s 
not our judgment of the future, nor difen- 
gages the mind from the ddmii^ion of its 
former prejudices ? 

I 


Could 
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Could the perpetual greatnefs of one 
people be fet in opjWition to the p^(]|^al 
meannefs of another,, the’ plea of lAtwSt" 

ft 

pre-eminence were exceedingly fpecious. 
But it is great conjun^ures only which 
form great men ; and there are certain pe- 
riods in the annals of the moft di(iiogui0i- 
,ed nations, wherein they appear in no*dc- 
gree fuperior to their contemporaries. 


ft 

In that long interval, which clapfcd 
from the age of Alexander to the conqueft 
of Greece by the Romans, there is fcarcely 
an Athenian of eminence upon record. 
And .the 

tious, is applicable, perhaps, to the whole 
of Greece, from the above age as far dpRrn 
as the Achaean league, when Agis, pd 
Qc'ouielles of Sparta, and 
iopaemqn give us fome idea of their illuf* 
trious anceftqrs, 


When 
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When we revolve, therefore, the rife and 
de(^|ne of nations, aj(d the f}uduatin|; 
icJiaraf^^r of thfc fame people at different 
seras, we mud neceffarily allow to mankind, 
in thofe countries at iLft which have been 
the priniipal fcene of civil hiftory, an equal 
rank and importance in the fcaie of being. 

Let us then examine the plea of humble 
and unafpiring nations, not hitherto fup- 
pofed to have emerged into diftinftion, 
or to have toucTied the neareft verge of 
fcience and the liberal ‘arts. Conflituted 
fiTlong in circumftances fo far beneath the 
1ftSiBf^'‘rd of'^r-.ideas, ii-^isay be deemed 
not tlnreafonable 'to impute to them, an 
o^inal inferiority of nature, or a degrada'? 
ti^i of rank, occafioned by the infallible 
oj^^.^^8!for*j^!'4'ftcal laws. 

Were the fads fully afceftained, and 
therwife inexplicable, fuch ’■^onclufion 
light ‘’b.e embraced and warranted upon 

the 
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the principles of found philofophy. But 
the fads are deftitjitc of evidence; and» 
even if we admitted theii; reality, 
thefe hypothefes would be neuflary to 
folve the hiftory of the world. 

Let us carry our imagination bact to an 
aera more antient than the birth of arts. 
Let us then fuppofe an obferver, of pro-, 
found difeernment, to predid, from a feriw 
of calculation, the* eventual fortune of the 
world, exclufively* of all regard to foil 
or climate, or at leaft to the fuppofed in- 
fluence of the heavens on the human 

• m . 

mind. His fagacity, perhaps, might not 
determine where civiHriS ir^auld firft'Trife* 
or Siine forth with the ’fulleft luftre : ;?et 
far, furely, from expeduig them, ia*\ll 
countries,. to be coincident in their origJ^ 
or to fiburjifli,.at once, in the lame def^, 
15e w6ul<J exped confiderable intervals be- 
tween the^rival of different people at 
points of^al advancement. 

4 


So 
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I 

So various are the cau/es wfiicfi eoacut 
to full eftabliflinf.ent of regular and 
js^lT-^xnftitutedcgovernmfcnt} that no evi- 
dence decifive of the relative capacity of 
any people could be derived from the com- 
mencement of their civil acra. Even after 
the firft movements have been fuccefsfully 
made* there are a thoufand difafters, which 
^lay annoy a political conilitution) in its 
infancy or early youth,, and not fuffer its 
principles to ripen into perfedion. Cir- 
cumftances in Tao degree affeding the 
genius of a people, are* often fufiicient to 
circumferibe their progrels ; and confiftent- 
*ys®ith tka ^ujj>. d rengdu^nd vigour of 
the human powers, the reign of ignorance 
axj^ fimplicity may endure for ages. 

jj^^tKoO^'^ssat attainments iddaed im- 
ply great talents, the want of talept is not 
implied in difappointment. In the re- 
fearches, for inftance, of feienc^nd phi- 

. ‘I 

lofophy, 
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lofophy, the moderns have not only 
equalled, but furpafled the antients: ■^et 
who, upon this foundation, ‘will arraign the 
genius of antiquity ? 


fortune governs events : and the mag- 

» 

nitude of genius or capacity, in individuals 

.•jii 

or in tribes, cannot be fully eftimated by 
the fuccefs of its exertions. Even the. 


th^ 

irA 


adual promoters, of , the moft important 
terefts of manlcind have feldom anticipated^ 
in idea, the progrefllve confequences of 
their own plans. > In eftimating human 
attainments, their origin, progrefs, and 
perfedion, muft ngt ^ totall jj^-'fcribqji 
human wifdom. And, vvith all due* ho- 
nour to the memory of our forefather, 
this judgment may be pronounced on m 
the artS; Iciences, and goyprr^iWits 
..have delivered* down to pollerity ; 

V 

— -^^lod divum promittere nemo 
Audcrct^'volvenda dies en attulit uUro! 


But, 
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But, if the approaches to civility are 
eal^ly made, whence then, it may be alked, 
JvX^we fo n^any embarrafling theories 
•concerning the origin of language, the rife 
of political union, and the eflential arrange- 
ments of focial life ? While fuch proceed- 
ings, in the judgment of the learned, fccm 
to. exhauft all human wifdom and inge- 
Lnuity, is it not, in reality, more wonderful 
to find fo many nations .already emerged 
from obfcurity, within the compafs of a 

4 

few thoufand years, than to find fo many 
others ftill hovering or the confines of a 
ftate of nature ? 

**"*^1, in*fai*tner trMllration of thft point* 
us indulge a few arbitrary fuppofitions. 

\Let us fuppofe the numbejr of men, 
^ witli^fesiiigh prerogative pf condud- 
ing a people eventually within the line or 
civilized life, is to the reft of the fpecies in 
a certain fixed proportion. ^ 


Let 
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Let the chance offuch men being; placed 
in circumhanccs, favourable to the cl^^er- 
prizc, form another .proportion. And in " 
circumftanccs thus favourable, let the 


tthance again ft difappointment by natural 
* or violent death, or other contingency, 
.. form likewife an clement in ' the problem. 
T^hcn, by compounding thefe proportions r* 
it fol’ows that one only, out of a det^- 
ininate numbef of men, is born to exe- 
cute this great defign. 


Now let us imagine ‘the earth already 
peopled before civilization began, and that 
the numbai* upoii‘T»»«r, ai»any onrtime, 
is equal or inferior to the number which 
refults from the above proportions; th^u, 
judging from the probability of things.*., 
one or mpre .generations rAiilt pafs 
after *tl^ earth is fully peopled, before 
civilization ig, any where introduced. And, 
after its tntrodudion into any one ^orner, 
the numbers in the uncivilized part of the 
. . ' N earth, 
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earth, being then lefs than the whole fpe- 
cies, fftill more generations, commencing 
tlfib former* cera, muft pafs away, 
beTore the sera of civility to any other 
people. 

In proportion therefore to the nations 
already emerged, the chance for the emerg- 
ing of any new people muft conftantly 
df:;?eafe. 

The computation indeed fuppofes no 
intercourfc between the civilized and the 
jarbaroiis nations. By reafon of that in- 
rt^e^fe thc<.ha nye of extending civility 
•ifes, no doubt, iri an eminent degree. 
H[ert;e, with regard to countries poflefling 
ntfl'^courfe, the prdgrefs may be exceedingly 
■ap^ ■ Bu t- in^ ie other, and fcqueftcred 
corners of the globe, calculation determines . 
hat there is a growing chance againit the 
ippearance of a cultivated bVv^oliflxed 
lation. ‘ And, if. we reafon from actual 


expe- 
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experience, it is far more probable that, 
in any barbarous land, the civil arts' "will 
owe their original to foreign opefttiono, 
-jeither hoftile or commercial, than to inte- ■ 
efforts. 

The Romans were nolefs thelegiflators, 

' than the conquerors of the world. While 
fpreading defolation with their arms, a.^d 
trampling Qn * the liberties of mankind, 
they were adlually. anticipating, in every 
country, the progrefs of Icgiflation, and the 
arts of governme*nt: and the fame people, 
in their fall, left to their barbarous con- 
querojS— ihe tracds^f-'-u j’i:«il’prude«pL.e, to 
which Europe was principally indebted for 
its future progrefs. ■ , . ^ 

f 

• r- 

Nor are we to regard the Roman\ as 
inveato^rs of arts, or as the founders of 
their own policy. The elements of both 
were drjvvh from a foreign fource. Even 
the Greeks, in forming their plans,’ copied 
• N 2 


more 
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more diftant originals. Pythagoras and 
Plato, Lycurgus and Solon, had read the 
Pillatd* o£ Egypt : and the maxims of the 
Greeks were drawn from the philofophy, 
if not from the legiflation, of the Eaft. 

Similar obfcrvations are applicable to all 
y the freer ftates : and if, according to Mr. 
Hume, pure defpotifm, once eftabliflied,- 
cannot polTibly, by its own native force 
and energy, refine and polilh itfelf, and re- 
.publican and free governments are the 
only proper nurfery of arts and fciences, 
we have hence an udditional principle to 

ft* 

account for their late appearance or ftag- 
'natroiT^in fo hsSfiy ‘•parts of the earth. 
Perhaps then, fince the world began, thete . 
are ^ few only, perhaps but a fingle people, 
who' owe their rife and illuftration'to bold 
and (Original efforts of the human mind. 

V 

If therefore a concurrence sf^^uch va» 
rious caijfes is found requifite, if'not to 

produce. 
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produce, at leaft to accelerate the progrefs 
of refinement and arts; that progref ^.muft 
be proportionably retarded by a cfiffer^nt 
.contexture of events. But the habitations 
^ nf barbarifm, at any one period, muft in 
fpeculation appear immeni'e, when we 
farther refleO:, that the tranfition from.- 
barbarifm to civility is not more incider»t to 
mankind than the contrary tranfition [ 

4 t 

• 

How many nations have certainly fallen* 
from that importance, which they had 
formerly borne araongthe focieties of man- 
kind, let the annals of the world declare ! , 
How-««tvry vaocila^cprobhhly experienced 
as»fatal a reverfe, we aflume not the pro- 
vince of determining. But revoliitiohs, to 
us unknown, various nations may have , 
undergone ; .while, being expofed to 'our 
view cyly in their decline, a judgment has 
been formed of their general charader, 
fi;om what is peculiar to^a certain age. 

N3 In 
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In examining into the antient ftate of a 
countp% our opinioovs may be guided by 
tj^dirtop, or by biftory, by the genius of 
language, or of arts, or by the declaration 
of external monuments. In dubious cafes 
rational conjedlure may reft on one of 
thefe modes of evidence, or may be ba- 
lanced nicely on them all. 

^^et us imagine a modern traveller to 
perform the tour of the Eaft.' He finds 
‘ there a country, under the gloom of bar- 
barifm, prefenting no traces of erudition 
or ^ivil arts, and without all tradition or 
'='’-4B£|norlal of^nceftors fuperior to the rude 
inhabitants. Yet Kifibry miglri Kiform 

c 

hin^, that the natives of this country had 
onc^e’beeh as confpicuous and flourifliing, 

. asrtheir pofterity are now obfeurc. Such 
perhaps is the condition of Babylon, once 
the wonder of the world. Such' is the" 
condition of the* antient Colt^lns, which 
once, if we believe the waitings of ‘Pliny or 
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of Strabo, abounded in riches and in 
people, and formed the centre of a great 
commercial fyftdm. , 

• 

Let us nest imagine our traveller to 
arrive in a land as barbaroufly peopled, and 
unmentioned, or undeferibed, in the writ- 
ings of any hiftorian. There however, we 

% 

will fuppofe, are preferved fome monuments 
of art and grandeur, far difproportioncfd to 
the general afpe^ of things, and to the 
adual pofture of affairs. Might he not 
hence diftinguifll a ftate of depreffion from 
a ftate of nature, and the laft from the *firft 
mov erpe nts of civihfociety ? ' -r' 

« 

Nor is the fuppofition purely ir\agi- 
nary. Within the prefent century, difeo- 
veries have been made in the wilds of Tar- 

9 * 

tary, p^hich feem to declare that country to 
have l^een the manlion of a great people ; 
or, at lealt, to indicate a fall from fome of 
N 4* * the 
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the more elevated forms of fociety. The 
feene of thefe difeoveries, lying between 
Siberia and the Cafpian Sea, is now filled 
with k nation of CaJmucs fubjedl to the 
Ruffian empire : and on fuch evidence the 
C/.ar Peter founded his opinion, that the 
arts had made the tour of the globe [C]. 

On principles exadlly fimilar, more re- 
cent difeoveries ferve to confirm the large 
advances of the antient Etrurians, in ele- 
gant and polite attainments, before the 
fettlement of any Grecian colony withint 

the limits of Italy. ^ * 

• 

Nor are fuch indications confined to any 
latitude: or climate. 

« 

c 

The ebuntry of ‘Cambodia In the tor- 
. rid zone, uncultivated as the natives now 
are, prefents appearances to the traveller, 
which, unfupported by hiftory or tf^dition, 

* tes Voyages 4 ’un Philofbphe, par M dc^Jivr^, p, 102 . 

• *6 may 
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may be regarded as memorials of former 
greatnefs. 

t 

Even in the new continent, though, 
in all probability, more recently peopled 
•hail the old, there are indications of a 
fimilar import. 

, The account, publifhed by Mr. Kalm, 
of an expedition acrofs North America, 
contains fome. curious information. The 
expedition was undertaken by a French 
party from Canada, under the protec- 
tion of the French government. After 
traverfing iramenfe deferts, a country of a 
more promlfing appearance, letainicg vef- 
tiges of agriculture and civil life, opened 
to their view. Araidft the wildnejs of *na- 
ture, they perceived an artificial face, and 
recognized the relics of a former age [ H], 

The^4efl.imony of other travellers is no 
lefs decjfive. On the fliores of the Miffi- 
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fippi, and in other parts of the new con- 
tinent, there have been found works of 
great antiquity, which * evidence an ac- 
quaintance with military fcience, far above 
the capacity of rude and untutored tribes *. 

Well then may it be inferred, that there 
are large chafms in the annals of many 
countries } and that we have obtained but 
an imperfed acquaintance with the fortune 
of governments, and the vicifiitudes of the 
fpecies. 

There are certain correfponding points in 

the rife and decline of nations, which are 

liable lO be confoundetrr^And apparent mo- 
* 

tion may be as different from the real, in 
the political as ip the natural world. 

Unacquainted therefore as we are with 

c. «I 

the ftated returns of the civil period, we 
may miftake the evening for the \'norning 

^ See Carver’s Travels through North Amcfiica. 

' I twilight; 
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twilight ; and imagine a people to be juft 
emerging from the fhade, who have, long 
before, pafled their meridian, and are 
haftening back within* the limit of dark- 
nefs. 

The clear teftimony of profane hiftory 
reaches no higher than the Greeks and 
i\omans. I’here is no piercing through 
the gloom of remoter ages. And even 
the contemporary fituation of other go- 
vernments is faintly deferibed, or mifrepre- 
fented, or pafled over in contemptuous 
filence. * 

Suc^ as tiie above, it is n»£ pre- 

* 

tended, can fupply the defe^i. They may 
redify fome errors; they may fh^d^fome 
feeble rays of light on nations of dubious 
exiftence, but cannot redeem their memory 
from oblivion. They furnifti however 
new matter to the antiquarian, and a new 
tojpic in»the circle of the learned. 

* They 
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They do more. They fei ve to vindicate 
the prerogatives of the fpccics, .and to fug- 
gen: confidcratio,ns of fome weight in the 
deduct ions of philofophy. 


Other fourccs of Information unopened 
by the Greeks remain ftill to be explored. 
The grand annals of China^ the books of,, 
the Bramins, and other immenfe colleftions 
of Oriental records, may form a valuable 
fiipplement to the general hlftory of the 
world. Yet, amidft tlie darknefs and un- 
certainty in which hiftoi;y and chronology 
are involved, it appears that the wide dif- 
ferences which have fubfifted, or fubfifl at 
prefertv, in the adluar^onditioiT^of tribes 
and nations, are fiich as, without prejudice 
to oi}r pature, an/I exclufive of the unequal 
influence of the heavens, mightj in part, 
be apprehended from the nice contexture 
of events, and the complicated •C^^ieration 
of moral caufes. 


But 
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But if the honours of nations were, in 
reality, to be efti mated by riches, by popu- 
lation, by the antiquity of ’arts, or by the 
liability and duration of civil government, 
it is not any of the European nations, it is 
the Ghinefe, and the Indians, who muft be 
placed at the head of the fpecies. 

« 

Let the lovers of parldox* contend that 
thefe antient people are merely the depo- 
fitaries of fcicnces delivered to them, in 
greater perfection, by a people who flou- 
rifhed in the Nortlvof Afia, but have long 
fince difappeared in the political feene. 

J.et others contend that China was tolo- 

t 

itized by Egypt, and inherited the fcienctss 
from the parent ftate, who difFufed^tritm 
over the ea*ftern as over the weftern world. 
Fix their original manfion in the high la- 
titude of ‘Ijiberia, or in the torrid zone, it 
is certain that they devolved on the Chi- 

* JL’Hiftoire de Aftronomie ancienne, par M, BaWy. 

nefe 
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nefe and the Indians in an early age ; and 
the uninterrupted poiTefijon of fo noble an 
inheritance is t'heir diftinguifhing privi- 
lege. 

But the confequences of this privilege 

are, it muftbe owned, of an ambiguous na- 

tut'e. And, if the criterion of civility has' 

been rightly defined many an obfeure 

people have poflefled if in a degree of per- 

fedlion which the proudeft nations in Afia, 

or in Europe, could not boaft in the days 

of their fplendor. • 

* 

If tiiC pidure of matnTiers' delineated in a 

i 

performance, whidh is now read and .ad- 
^ almoft all the languages of Europe, 
is a faithful copy of an original, it is no 
paradox to affirm, that the court, of Fingal 
was as highly civilized as the 'court of 
Lewis XIV. 

. * Effay IV. 

' In 
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la the one the arts were totally un- 
known; in the other they were at the 
height of their fplendor. But the wa!it of 
thofc graces which the arts confer, was 
more than compenfated at the one court, 
.by virtues in which the other was defi- 
cient. And if fidelity, generofity, trua^ 
dignity of mind, arc preferable to dif- 
ingenuity, perfidy, fervile adulation; if 
the former qualities are to be numbered 
among polite accojnplifliments, and the 
latter to be placed in the o’pppfite column, 
who would not pVefer jhe civilization of 
Fingal’s court to that of the other, though 
embellilhed by all arts and fcienccs [i,] t 

t 

Without prefuming then to decide tliC 
dubious pretenfions of ma‘nkind, it'v^tur 
defign, in *profecutlng thefe general views, 
to enquiry in* what manner the progrefs 
of fociety is connected with local circum- 
ftances which do not immediately affedl 
genius, or capacity. And from hence a 


more 
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more accurate judgment will be formed 
concerning their direct aod origiijal influ- 
ence on the human fpecies. 

Such dlfcuflion will lead us to enquire 
how far local circumftances, wliich, in a 
Variety of ways, may prove beneficial or 
malignant, arc rendered fubjeft to our do^ 
minion and controul. And, having thus 
contemplated man as, in fome fort, the arbi- 
ter of his own fortune, a-qucllion will arife, 
no Icfs curious than Important, \vhcthcr 
the perfedlions ai?d impcrfcdions of his 
character in one age, may net acl, with a 
diredt influence, on the- original fabric of 

pofterity. ’ ^ 

« 

TfwJ^is the fiefd of ipeculatlon, which, 
in the order here dated, it is propofed to 
touch in the followir.g pages.' 


NOTES. 
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Note {A\^ p. 155. 

L ivy, in the perfon of a Roman Conful, 
has delcribcd in ftrong colours thci^ege- 
neracy of the antient Gauls fettled in Afia, and 
of the Macedonians cUfpcrfed over various cli- 
mates of the world. 

• 

Galli, fitys he, jam degcneres funt ; mixti 
Gallogra;ci verc, quod appcllantur. Sicuc in 
frugibus pecuclibufque, non tantum fenlina ad 
fervandam indolem valent, quantum terra: pro- 
prictas caclique, fub quo aluntur, mutat. M»- 
cedones, qui Alexandriam In yEgypt^'f/Vjui 
Seleuciam ac Babyloniam, quique alias fparfas 
per orbcm terrarum colonias habent, in Syros, 
Farthos, ^j^yptios dcgcnerarunt. 

Liv. lib. 38. cap. 17. 

Thefe ape perhaps the exaggerations of I^oman 
eloquence. But if the degeheracy exifted in 
. O the 
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t;;e fuil extent of the delniption, it may pro- 
bably be akiibed not mure to pliyucal tlian to 
moral caitics : anil if is not cliina’c, bur rather 
■a communication of manners that afIiiT]ija:fS 
the diiltrcnt races of mankind. 

If the antient Gauls, who emigrated into. 
Afia, enervated by the reigning manners of 
Bithynia, degenerated, according to Livy, from 
the charader of their hardy ancefors t!ie mo- 
dern French, who have occupied t!ic ble of 
Bourbon fora full century, are. cieferibed, by a 
well- informed vvriter, a'^ equal to the tncll athle- 
tic of the F.i.rojxan nations. 

Orm s iVi/iluary l ranlaCuons, vol. i. p, 

* 

KoTf [5], p. l;/'. 

e^MIS memorable edict was iilced by Paul 
the Third, in the year 1537. Bur, 'if the 
doi^^it^e of fome late publications had made its 
appearance in tfic fixteenth century, it might 
have fuperfeded the neceffity of this edid, by 
fliewing that Ourang-outangs are, iV reality, the 
aborigines of all nations. 

Such is the iUuJirious pedigree of 'mankind ! 


Noti 
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Kotij [( 7 ], p. 162. 

• m 

L 7' HOUGH tlrcre is no mention of 
^ ^ ii/rmodorus iji Livy, it is char, from the 
tcllimony of other writers, char this citizen of 
F.})h(rflis was very inilruinental In direding the 
attention of the Romans to the Grecian jurif- 
prudcnce. ' , 

Whatever relates to this celebrated embafly is 
an oliject of leameti curiofity. The feledion 
tlierel'ore of a few paifages from antient authors, 
tending to authenticate the particulars mentioned 
in the text, may not prove unacceptable to fome 
of my readers. * , 

• 

The prctcnfions of Hermodorus are acknow- 
ledged, in the Pandects of Juftinian, inihe fol- 
lowing palfage : » 

Alias duas ad eafdem tabulas adpvy*/l]nt ; 
Et ita ex jeeidentia appcllatas funt leges duo- 
decim tabularum : quarum ferendarum audlo- 
rem fuiiTey Utdemviris Herrrtcd rum quemdam 
Itphefjum exulantem in Italia qttidam retulerunt. 

Digefl:. lib. 1. tit. 2. fedl. 4. 

The ere fl ion of the ftatuo is mentioned by 
Pliny : 

O Fuit 
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Fuji et Flermodori Ephefii in comitio legurti 
quas Decemviri fcribebant,.interprctis, publici 
dicata <(viz. ftatuaV. 

* Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. 34. cap. 11. 

Cicero quotes Heraclitus thus : 

Eft apud Heraclitum phyficum de prirfeipe 
Ephefiorum Hermodoro; univerfos ait Fphe- 
fios“ efle morte multandos, quod, cum civitate 
cxpellcrent Hermodorum,ita locuti funt : Nemo 
de nobis unus excellat : Tin quis extiterit, alio 
in loco et apud alios fit. 

Tufe. Difput. lib. 5. cap. 5(). 

The fame quotation fropi Heraclitus I find 

in Strabo, lib. 14. vfith only this difference, that 

the Ephefians under age are not involved in the 

condemnation. 

« 

The fame anecdote is likewife related by 
I^^og^enp Laertius^, in the Life of Heraclitus. 

Note [D], p. 164. 

I N ages of ignorance and fimpliciil^f mankind 
are fo. prone to credulity and admiration ; 
that thefc propenfities, prior to reafoning, feem 
to lead favages inu the acknowledgment,, and 
adoration of invilibk powers, and to introduce, 

■ in 
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in every country, the rude elements of popular 
fuperftition. 

From hence, therefore, a cultivated^ people 
derives an importance,* which has often been 
abufed, though fo capable of being diretfted to 
the beft interefts of fociety. 

The natives of the Weft Indies regarded 
Columbus and his companions as fuperior 
beings, fprung from heaven, who had defeended 
to vifit the earth, and were worthy of divine 
honours. , . ' 

Nova progeniej coelo dimittitur alto. 

How honourable then would it have been for 
the European nations, hac^ they extended their 
authority in the new hemifphere by perfuafion, 
not by arms, and had a reverence for their re- 
ligion, their virtue, and fuperior wifdoi^, con- 
du(5:ed them to empire, * 

Note [£], p. 167. - 

T H E R E Js but one occurrence in the hif- 
•tofj/of public negotiations, more fplendid 
thah this condufk of the Saracens ; the conduct 
of that king of Syracufe, who made it an cx- 
prefs coifdition in a treaty with the C,arthagi- 
O 3 * nians, 
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nians, that they fliouJd abflain from human 
facrifices. 


It is, noble in a people to demand fcience 
fcom their enemies. It is nobler to demand of 
enemies not to be to themfelves inhuman. 


Note [/■], p. 181. 

O U R phyfical and moral fyftems, fays a 
writer whofe eloquence is not always fuf- 
ficient to fupport his philofophy, are carried 
round, in one perpetual revokiaon, from gene- 
ration to corruption, and from corruption to 
generation from ignorance to knowledge, and 
from knowledge to ignorance •, from barbarity 
to civility, and from civility to barbarity. Arts 
an^ fciences grow up, flourifh, decay, die, and 
return ^ain, under the fame or other forms, 
after ptriods which appear long to us, however 
fhqrt they may be, compared with the imm£nfe 
duratiii^f the fyftams of created being. Thefe 
periods are fo difproportionate to aU human 
means of preferving the memory of things, that, 
when the fame things return, ‘ we ^take fre- 
quently for a new difeovery, the revivkl of an 
art or fcience long before known. 

Bolingbroke’s Phil. Works, vol. ii. p. 224. 

3 The 
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The moderns, however, may frequently be . 
confidered as original in difcoveries and in- 
ventions anticipated by the genius of a former 
age. • • 

The true folar fyftem was taught probably by 
Pythagoras, above two thoufand years ago ; 
yet Copernicus was not indebted for his know- 
ledge of it to the Pythagorean fchools. Nor 
would it neceflarily derogate from the merit of 
modern difcoveries, fiiould we admit a propo- 
fition maintained in a late performance, wiiicli 
abounds in .curious erudition, Qu’il n’clt 
prefque pas une des tlecouvertes attribuces aux 
modernes, qui n’ait etc, nonfeulemcnt connue, 
mais meme appiiyee par de I'oiidcs rail'onne- 
mens des anciens, * 

Recherches par M. Dutens. 

It is well obferved by a writer, who illudrates 
the nature of genius with the happy preciSon 
of a philofopher, that more 6f it is ofte?,>;ixerted 
in perfedmg an art than in the 6rft invention. 
On this accougt he ranks the Greeks above the 
Egyptians in the fcale of genius ; and ieems to 
queftion the frequency of its appearance among ' 
the Chinefe, who have no: hitherto been able to 
O 4 , ‘advance 
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advance the arts beyond that inediocrity to 
which they had attained in ages the moil re- 
mote. , 

See Dr. Gerarci’s Eflay on Geniir, p. 19 
' and 25. 


Note [G], p. 184. 

M r. VOLTAIRlv, in his del'cription of 
the country of the Calinucs, gives the 
following account of thefe difeoveries. C’ell-la 
iju’on a trouve en 1720, une mail'on fouteraine 
de pierres, des urnes, des lampes, des pendans 
d’oreilles, une ftatue equtfl-rc d’un prince Orien- 
tal portant un diadSme fur fa tete, deux femmes 
alTifes fur des trones, un rouleau de manuferits, 
envoye par Pierre le' Grand a I’Academie des 
inferiptions de Paris, et reconnu pour etre cn 
langue du Tibet : tous temoignages finguliers 
que leS arts ont habite ce pays aujourd’hui bar- 
ba^^e, et preuves fubfiftantes de ce qu’a' dit 
PicrrC'^e' Grand plus d’une fois, que les arts 
svoient fait Ic tour du monde. . 

Hift. de I’Empirc du Ruflie, tom. i. 

P 

n 

The fubterraneous houfe mentioned in this 
paffage by Mr. Voltaire, is deferibed rnore par-. 
‘ ( ticulariy, 
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ticularJy, by our EngJifh traveller Mr. Bell, 
as a regular edifice, fituated in the midft of 
a dcfcrc, on the banks of the river Irtilh, 
anti diftinguilhed by the n’ame of thff Seven 
' Pahces. * 

According to the tradition of fome Tartars, it 
was built by Tamerlane the Great: according 
to that of others, by Gtngifchan. But certain 
countries of Tartary, of a more northern fitua- 
tion, which, according to Mr. Bell’s informa- 
tion, the arms of Tamerlane had rn vain at- 
tempted to lubdue, appear to have been once 
the fcene of great trasladions ; and contain the 
fpoils of nations of high antiquity, and no 
ftrangcrs to the arts,* 

% 

• 

Some Calmuc manufcripts were purchafed 
by Mr. Bell at Tobollky ; and, haviffg^ been 
prefented by him to Sir Hans Sloan, are now' 

dcpofited in the Britilh Mufeum. • 

* ’ 

See Bell’s Travels, vol. i. p. 209. 

There is another fpecies of evidence, which, 
in the ( 5 j)inion of fome writers, is ftill more 
conclufive. 


The 
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The exiftence of a great nation in the north 
of Afia, long before the dates of our mofi: 
antient memorials, has been lately contended 
for, or. aftronomical principles, by M. Bailii, a 
\Vriter of great learning and ingenuity, lie 
contends, that the original feat of mankind was 
fituated in the high latitude of 49° or 50"'; 
that the primitive migrations were from North 
to South ; and that we find in the Eail: the frag- 
mertts only of feiences \yhich were carried thither 
by the primitive emigrants, but which were 
never generally known to the Indians or other 
Orientals. • . • 

I cannot attempt in a note to examine the 
foundations of thi§ theory. It is fufficient 
td obierve, that it has not as yet been able 
to fitake the cftablilhed convicUon of the 
learnetk 

r 

< 

Mr Bailii, in a fcries of letters add relied to 

f r 

the late Voltaire, labours to convert chat 
author to his opinions i and from a fympathy, 
no doubt, which reigns among congenial fpirits, 
he efpoufes an hypothefis of Monf Bullbn, 
concerning the earth and the whole planetary 
fyftem, ftill more fanciful than his pwn con- 
cerning 
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cerning the origin of nations, and the progrefs 
of arts and fciences. 


Note [H/, p. 185. * 

' I^HESE intelligent travellers, having fo- 
journt'd in the country for fome time, had 
an opportunity of examining it with attention. 

• 

The country is fituated at the diftance of nine 
hundred French miles well of Montreal. And, 
bcOdes other monurrrents of antienc cultivation, 
there were found in it pillars of Hone, of great 
magniilcence, manifeftly erected by human 
hands, but of which there remained no tradi- 
tion among the Indian tribes. Unfortunatclj”, 
thefe pillars contained no infcriptions, whence 
any corijeflure could be formed concerning 
their original. At length, however, a'large ' 
ftonr, in the form of a pillar, was dtfcovereti, 
and fixed in it a fmaller ftone covered with un- 
known charaflers. This ftone, fevered from 
the larger mafs, being carried to Canada, and 
from thence tof France, was delivered into the 
cuftody of M. Maurepas, at that time fecretary 
of ftatc. 


Not* 
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Note [/], p. 19 1. 

f 

ELL knowi\ writer in politics afTefls 
to have ideas of the ftate of mankind fo 
mathematically precife, that he divides the In- 
dians of America into three claffes, mere favages^ 
half-favages, and abnoji civilized. 

The favages he deferibes, in all refpe3s, as 
a blood-thirhy, unfeeling race, deilitute of 
every human virtue. But miracles have not 
yet ceafed. The milTionaries of. Paraguay, \vc 
are told, can transform rhefe infernal favages 
into the mofl: benevolent race under heaven. 
A metamoi phofis which, though celebrated by 
a. dignitary of the ‘church, will hardly com- 
mand belief in this fceptical age : yet it ferves 
to fupport a new theory of government, which 
is founded on the total ddbafement of human 
nature, and is now oppofed to. a theory 'that 
aflerts its honours, *and derives from a happier 
origin the image of a free people. 

See a work by Dean Tucker, Part II,. con- 
taining, as the writer modejlly declares, the true 
bafts of civil government, in oppofuion to the 
fyftem of Mr. Locke and his followers. 

f 


When 
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When the benevolence of this writer is ex- 
alted into charity, when the fpirit of his religion 
correds the rancour of his philofophy, he will 
learn a little more revefence for the fyftem tp 
which he belongs, and acknowledge, in the 
moft untutored tribes, fome glimmerings of 
humanity, and fome deciftve indications of a 
moral nature. 




ESSAY VI. 


or THE GENERAL INFLUENCE OF CLIMATl 
UPON NATIONAL OBJECTS. 

I 

T H E influence of climate on the policy 
if n6t on the charader of nations 
is acknowledged by every obferver of hu 
man affairs. , 

• 

To eftimate this influence, in the variou 
regions of the globe, were an ’aijduou 
pr 0 blem. But, by attending to the diffin(J 
modes of its operation, •we may be ’able 
perhaps; to fet bounds to its empire. 

> 

Clinfiite then may be regarded either a 
a natural principle, ading with powerft 
eo(rgy; or with irrefiftible impulfci on th 

fabri 
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fabric of our being ; or it may be regarded 
merely as a local circumftance leading to a 
variety of action in, the ceconomy of civil 
life. Viewed in this fecondary light alone, 
it will appear eminently to affedl the pro- 
grefs of arts and government. 

'i'he means of fiibfiftence, the fubjecfl of 
art, the incitements to induftry, the feenc 
of its operations, fo diverfiCed in the feve- 
ral diftriSs of the earth, muft affect pro- 
portionably the courfc of affairs. And in 
circumftances fo vJiffimilar, it would be 
ffrange, if the conduct of the adlors were 
governed precifely by the fame laws, or 
every where attended with the fame foe- 
cefs.‘ 

* t 

The genius of mankind, far from being 
equal, muft have been as various' as the 
fituations in which they are placed, did we 
obferve all nations <»valt#*d to ah crisal 

t itch 
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pitch of civility, or of eminence in arts 
and fciences. 

• 

^ To a peculiarity of fituation, and often 
to the urgency of occafions* nations as 
tvell as individuals owe their greatnefs. 
Preffed with no difficulties, and not confcious 
of wants, mankind in general love repbfe. 
The calls muft be loud and frequent, which 
animate their exortions, and urge them 

-£Dr\yard in adtive or laborious purliiits. 

\ 

» 

In countriesf therefore of original afflu- 
ence, fupplying fpontaheoufly, or with 
little culture, the necelTaries of life ; arts 
will remain long neglefted, or will be cul- 
tiv&ted flowly, and with inferior ardour. 
But in countries, more penurious by nature* 
the deficiency is fupplied by the refources 
of induftry and invention. 

In the former iituatiop the geniiis of 
nw^kirfd lies dormant, ^of 14 feebly exer- 

P * cifed, 
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cifed, or evaporates upon fubjeds which 
make but little figure in the hiftory of civil 
fociety. Of confequence, many charac- 
t'eriftics of primitive fimpjicity will be long 
preferved : and a people may increafe and 
flourifti, to a high degree, before they 
have recourfe to the partition of land, the 
divifion of labour, and the diftindions of 
private property ; circumftances which firft 
open domeftic commerce, diverfify and 
embellifli the ranks of life, and furnifli out 
the objeds of a regular oecor|iomy. 

„ Unacquainted \lfith thefe obieds, men 
foothed by indolence, or immerlcd in the 
gratifications of fenfe, are furely in no con- 
dition to efiablifli a plan of government 
upon rational or juft foundations. Yet 
the habits formed among them, in the in- 
fancy of fociety, gradually break the mind 
for political fervitude. The ddire of 
equality is balanced by a regard tO; extqrior 
Kcomnjodatioris; and the, love of^faf^iy, 

of 
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of pleafure, or of cafe, triuin{ hs, in every 
competition, over the paffions which art 
the natural guardians of»law and , 

\ Such, in fome climates of the world, ia 
the real defcriptionr^f mankind. Habits 
chiefly incident to ‘ polilhed ages, vitiate 
and enfeeble the favage life. And, the 
ufual effeBs of refined and commercial arts 
in the decline of civilized government, are 
caufes, in tKefl climates, which, operating 
froni the begmning, fuperfede their origini 
oir obftrud th^r growth. 

ft 

* 

ToTBe tnalirfted then by arts, yet ob- 
noxious tb the evils with which they are 
commonly aflbeiated, is, corifidered iri^a 
moral or in a political light, one of* the 
hardeft difpenfations of fortune. 

In* (jfher countries, the imbecility of 
government derives often a temporary 
fuo^ork from the very arts which tend to 
P ^ its 
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its deKlrudion. Thus the commercial opu- 
lence of Carthage prolonged her exiftence 
for century, .by fatia'ting the avarice 

of .Rome. Thus Rom’e h^;felf, when no 
longer able to defend her empire by arms,/ 
was able by fubfidies to poApone her fate. 

Rome indeed, in her better days, could 
refill the moft defperate onfets of barba- 
rians: for to equal enthufiafm in arms, 
Ihe added fuperior Ikill in th^ art of war. 

(I 

When the Cimbri and Teutpnes, in ihe 
career of glory and of vi£tor^, were pre- 
paring to crofs the Alps, Mariqs^ by one 
decifive blow, crufhed that ibrmj^ab'lfi m- 
vafion.^ •'Yet the deftroyers of the Roman 
name were one day ‘to come from the fan},e 
quarter. The nations of Scythia, fituate 
between the Euxine and Cafpian fcas, hav- 
ing been exterminated by Pompey, dire^led 
thdr courfe, under the condu£l ofe’Odin, 
towards the north and yreil of Europe. 
iTbey eftabliibed tbemfelires in the dln^R 

evacuated 
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evacuated fettlements of the Cimbri and 
Teutones, whe^ incorporating wtlifcyth^ 
feeble remnant af the fpecies, tSey repaired 
the ftrength ana population of the North. 
And it was then>^efcendants, now con- 
founded witlfaie northern nations, who, 
returning fome ages after, retaliated on 
the Romans the calamities inflided on. 
their forefathers, and on mankind. 


'“'"■■^peeple, mowfiver, fp long progreffive 
as the Roraare, could fall only by degrees. 
The rdoxfr^s of the Roman government 
wejfCWbtJexh'ltifted with Roman virtue. 

» 

The Goths, who, by the memorable 

♦ a 

defeat of the Emperor. Decius, had be- 
come mafters of the Illyrian provinces, 
were induced by the pecuniary conceffions 
of the, fucceeding emperors, to abandon 
their conquefts. Conceffions fo pufillani- 
m^us,, l am not ignorant, have been fup 
pdiSed tc^haft>i/the fall of Rome : but they 
P 3 feem; 
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feem, at this conjundure, to have been as 
nectary as they were ingJorious, and the 
repble expedients of a.dec|ning empire in 
the crifis of its fate. 

A variety of fuch exped:'*nt8, in calami- 
tous periods, policy and arts afford. But 
the communities of mankind, in the cli- 
mates above defcribed, by a cruel fatality, 
are deftitute of the ordinary refources of 
government, whether iij a Jude or cultir- 
yated age. 

'Their peculiar circumftance.^ with 
regard to foreign powers deferv^atletiiion. 
The Tame original and luxuriant profu- 
fi6n which fo long exempts them from 
labour, and difpenfes with arts, and poft- 
pones the affignation of property,* expofes 
them the more to the envy and hoftile 
defigns of other dates. In proportion to 
the fertility of their fettlement, the 
fion of it is the^more precarious^^ * 


paffeC- 

T^de- 

Ifcnd 
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fend that fettlemen^, is almoflf tlie fole-end 
of public union : nor will the apprehen- 
fion of danger fr^ abrq^d allow 
tention to fix umn the objeds of interior 

S ient. Implicitfubmiffion tothecora- 
: a fuperiosfan idea fo requifite in 
ud of armiiPS, and in the fcience of 
war, infinuates itfelf into the frame of their 
political conftitutlon. In fupporting po- 
litical exiftence, they part with all the ideas 
^ of natural liblrty: and the rigour of de- 
ih^tifin areneicontrouling the tendency of 
their manners/ can fecure that command of 
the national force which, in times of pub- 
is tieceflary for the proiedion 
of their Country. To avoid therefcye the 
cwidition of a conquered people, they ac- 
quiefce in a conftitiitiond tyranny, pCrhaps 
not lefb* oppreflive. 


Th»s danger from abroad concurs with 
their domefticcircumftances in the fubverfioa 
of*!their natural rights ; and neither the ope- 

’ n * ' 

r 4 ration's 
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rations of pc^ce nor of^war fupply the oc- 
cafions which animate a',rifing people. 

-•^rhc Ipifit of liberty, its full ftrength, 
IS not always fuperior to the fenfe of public 
danger. 

When thirty cities of Latium, confede- 
rated with the Sabines, threatened to crufli 
in its infancy the Roman commonwealth, 
confternatioii and terror Jeired all ranks of 
men. And the didatorlhip,ia fort of tenj 
jorary defpotifm, and a folxifra in a free 
jovernment, owed its bridal eftablifh- 
nient to this alarming conj)i**:»m;e^^. The 
confedepcy, however, was quicl^Iy dTlIdlv- 
cd : the battle at the lake Regillus was of a 
decifive nature ; and the men who had ex- 
pelled the Tarquins were able to rule the 
ftorm. But, had fuch perils, which jvere 
tranfient and accidental, been inhejrent in 
the foil ; had the Romans been more liable 
to fuffcr, than prone to commence 

f 
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tieS^ had the pofTe^on of ashore produc> 
tive or extenfive Settlement drawn upon 
them at firftthe ewy of iqankindyi^tydof 
animating their c|ivn a’tnbition, tlJe neceflity 
^f public affairs f^uft h;ive foon rendered 
traii^magiftracy^^^erpfetual, which was at 
firft liriTited ^ duration, reforted to 
only in great emergencies, and during; the 
flourifhing ages of the commonwealth aU^ 
together difcontinued. 


^’X’crua ^«alioe,then, the fpirit of liberty 

already langu«hing, menaced with danger 

like that v.fHch made the Romans tremble, 

buji' aiiliAg rtnm fixed and permanent 

caufes, add we imagine the circmnftances 

of mankind, in climates which eflablifh 

and perpetuate a defpotvfm more abfblute, 

more formidable, and more degrading, 

than the didtatorfhip of Rome[^]. 

• 


A nation determined by external fitua- 
tipn tp embark in fchemes of dominion, 

’pofleffes 
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poffefies immenfe advantages in war over 
any other nation who arms merely for de- 

ct The principles vf intereft, of am- 
bition, o^ glory embolden the defigns of' 
the former, and ;jive tw their efforts ir^> 
iiflible impetuofity.'' .^he efforts oL ibe 
latter are more confkaineJ and r^-Iudant; 
and the moft profperous ■ Aiccefs ultimately 
terminating in a temporary fecurity rather 
than in pofitive acquifitions, produces not 
the martial ardour and enihufiafm whi^ 
aduate heroic minds. I 

Hence the formidable in(K;r$ons of the 
antient Scythians, and thf'unejmri^pj) 0 - 
lition of the Afiatic ftates. Heiree the dif- 

I 

ficulties encounteitd by the Romans in <*x- 
tending rheir conquefts in Europe, and their 
more eafy triumphs on the theatre. of Afia. 
Hence we may obferve, on the one hand, 
the aftonifhing career of the north9rn“con- 
querors, who overturned all the govern- 
ments of Europe, and on the cither, the 

' feeble 
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feeble' refinance mad^ to their progre’fs By 
more opulent and lujurious nations. 

• I • * . 

The Spartans aae almoft^Ke only in- • 

fiance of a warlike ^eo^y who, by fyftemt 
• abftahs^ fromjcpjjiflirft. Yet was it con- 
fonant whhjthe. rti^sfms of Spartan policy 
to transl^^ery war to a diftance from 
the feat of government. And during a 
period of fix hundred years, which elapfed 
the firlH ifiablKliment of the Dorians 
in Lacedajmonuo the reign of Agefilaus, 
no foreign ene^iy* had dared to fet foot in 
Lacon:?,^ fender that country the 
theatre of '‘Var, was referved for Epaminon- 
das. , * 


“ Mafiy of you,” faid an Argive to a 
Spartan, “ fleep on the plains of Argos.” 
— “ one* of you,” replied the Spartan, 

■ fleep# oiythe plains of Lacedaemon.” 


Sparta, 
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''Spafrta,*^ough gr^ft in war, was /ingu- 
larly formed for peace[ for virtue, and for 
j>afrm<\ny. The rigou\‘ of domeftic difcl- 
pline rendCTfifivwar a relaxation from toil. 
And the duration of ?ts civil governn^rat 
was owing, in a grealSi^gree, to ^ con- 
finement of territory^;? the lox^f juftice- 
to»the exclufion of luxj-Ify, pf'inoney, of 
commerce, and of arts and fciences. 

There is a nation too, d^^fi?ribed 
citus, who feem* to have b^-n uiftinguifhed 
among the antient Germains, as the Spar- 
tans were difting'uifhed amoji^th^e antient 
Greeks; and though their tefTitory'^^as^ 
more extenfive, to have refembled the 

' u 

r 

Spartans in the maxims of their policy, 
and “in fome features of their national cha- 
ra£ler[B]. But though fuch examples of 
wifdom and moderation fometime^§, occur, 
and adorn hiftorical annals, 4he rules of 
diftributive jufticc are commonly, little re- 
galed 
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garaea by nations in career 
glory. 


^e career^ mliitafy 


• The nature of climates, dtf^mparative 
fertility of countrie^ by jietermining the 
,cour!k.of offenfiv^'P^ri and by affedling 
the meafb 5 ;e._of fuhc^mation in civil fo- 
cietyTTntrikJje a15*vwed no inconfiderable 
fway over tha general fortune of the 
world: and circuinljances apparently the 
aioft favoura^jprove often, in their con- 
fequences, tKe noil adverfe to the great 
proceedings of rations. 


Nature', in fome climates, like an over- 
indulgent parent, enervates the geniuS of 
her thildren, by gratifying at once theis 
moft extravagant demands*. In other ’cli- 
mates (he* difpenfes her bounty with a more 
frugal hand, • and, by impofing harder 
conditions, impels them to induftry, trains 
them up tc^nterprize, and inftruits them 
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in'^th^ adfantages of^rts and reguli^f go- 
vernment. 

. But tei'ireraeS of munificence and ri* 
gour, by withholding ^'che motives to in- 
duftry, or by renderkig the ends defpot ate, 
often produce fimiky: e|F&ds. ^/''middle 
fituation between thofe ijj»tfemesj^p??I;ai^!> 
the moft eligible in a moral 'tight, as well 
as the moft aufpicious for ciVil progrefs. 

Mankind, however, in ^?i^v.a»©«firCli- 

roates where' they have fixfed their habita- 

» 

tions, will long preferve a genius and cha- 
rafter wonderfully correfpetiding ,with the 
various difcipline of nature. One people, 
enured to difficulties, become addidletj to 
hardy enterprize. Another people, blefled 
with eafe, exert their talents in refined fpe- 
culation, rather than in adive purfuits. 

•• ' 

The fpeculative fciences accordingly can 
be traced back to infancy in Ci^al^aea, in 
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Indict in Egypt, ana countries xha)^vfrge 
to the torrid zone ; ^hile we obferve them 
attain to full growth and'perfeiai^.onfg 
in the higher latitudes. 

Iivjthefe latitudes^tiffir connexion with 
arts is recQgni:^dvjt^r importance to fo- 
ciei y ' ^i ' .s kept in view, and. a 
rank and eftirmtionN^gned them, regulat- 
ed in part by tnat ftandard. But in thofe 
Jower latitud^^Jcultivated from other con- 
fideratio'nV,” ^ey retain long their primeval 
form, and with little reference to mecha- 
nical or vulgar arts, conSmand, on theic 
own account alone, the veneration of the 
people. Yet rendered fubfervient perhaps 
to the ends of fuperftition, or an engine o^ 
defpotic power, they may have contributed 
more to fink and debafe, than to improve 
and dignify the fpecies. 

fentiments and opinions, which 
are.coeval with the beginnings of refine- 

(i 

menty 
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ine'n\,'.‘ nd ^hich, whel^ duly regulated, are 
fo beneficial and ornamental to fociety, may 
affociations, aflTume a form, 
and infill p^flSt^ns which difgrace reafbn 
and humanity, hccor/ingly in the coun- 
tries firfi enlightened ^frykjaence, the feli- 
gious paflions have fr cnpa rfed with 
thfe greateft violence, nrtnJuwd the 
mofi afionifliing efFciPa. f 


Under their impreflion, a-mild race from 
Arabia proved an overmatch V^r valiant 
and hardy nations. For, by this fpirit, 
the Saracens arofe; and turning the tide 
of conqueft, which had run fo generally 
from north to fouth, into an almoft opjx)- 
Ijte diredion, threatened, by the progVefs 
of their arms, to‘ reverfe the hifiory of the 
world [C]. 

« 

In the fame climates have reigned, at 
different periods, the mofi: ali^edl; fuper- 
ftitioOf the wtldeft faoaticifm, the niofi; fub> 
‘ ilne 
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lime* theology : and, exclufive of-We pure 
and divine inftitutirns of the true religion, 
many of the rites an^ o6fervjyu:a^ projfa'*" 
jated over various and di^t regions have 
jriginally centered\her^ 


But tO’ ^ccmlpt it) ftriking an effed in 
or OTmate, there is no need’to 
•ecur to the ^fitive^d dired influence of ' 
;he outward elements on the human mind. 
Fhe feries of.'icvents, once begun, is go- 

'W 'I** • ^ * 

i'erned more perhaps by 'moral than by 
)hyfical caufes: and this propenfity of 
jenius and temper may owe its original tor 
he primary diredion of the fciences, and 
heir early alliance with t|;ieology and divil 
jovarnment. • 


The fciences corrupted in their fource, 
)r perverted in their application, were 
■arly inftsum^tal, among the nations of 
he Eaft, i^ confecrating abfurdity, and 
'ivip^coofiftency to error. Drefled ^p in 
he jpiemn airs of myftery, they abetted 
, religious 
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religiotiw inipofture 


:c 


THE 

nd ferved, irf the 


hands of priefls and clvij rulers, as a charm 
*^6 allhr\ and fafcinafe the crowd. Augury, 
divination, and ^ch metched literature as 
tended rather to corrupt than toim prove 
the underftanding, wert^, gbove all other 
learning, admired ah(K The, 
motions of. the heavrt^ vpe?!i*1lu^ed, in 
order to difcover th imagyiary influences 
of liars: and a fcience vhich opens the 
nobleft view of the uiJiiverf^?’ and is fo ca*- 
pable of being diredted to valuable ends in 
civil life, was connedled in its origin with 
‘the credulity and fuperftition of mankind. 


In Chaldxa, the moll antient feat of 

v. 4 

‘lallronomical obfervation and difcccvery, 

t ’ \ 

judicial aftrology was held in fupreme and 
univerfal efteem. Pythagoras, the moll 
accompliflied mafter that ever flourilhed in 
Greece or Italy, borrowed 'his ideas from 
the Magi of Chaldxa, from'the Gymno- 
fophifts of India, or from Egyptian ^^riells, 
vras admitted into their colleges, imitated 
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into the myfteries of their religiesTj’^nd by 
them inftruded in the true fyftem of the 
world. * • 

But the myfter!pus j^iences of Pytha- 
goras were foon forgotten in the Italic 
fchool. The*^'^mf,-3s occupied, from the 
of^;!|eir commonwealth, • in 
fcencs of aSSen, h!^^no tafte or leifure for ^ 
fiich purfuits.\ With invincible prejudices 
againft the Ch^daeans, and other Orientals* 
and witij; m/ lurn towards aftrology, they 
regarded their charader and erudition with 
equal and .undiftinguidiing contempt. 
From the reign of Numa there had elapfed 
a period of above five hundred year?, lyhen 
Juljus Caefar, aided by the fuperior learning; 
of the Eaft, adjufted the«civil year, with 
fome accuracy, to the true annual period, 
and cfiablifiied, on aftronomical principles, 
the refotwiati^ of the Roman calendar, 

Yet^e Romans as far excelled thofe 
otl^nations of antiquity, in the fabric of 

their 
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their (prudence, and in the application 

of the true principles of goYernment, as 
'thfcy weis.^?:celled by them in aftronomy, 
in geometry, iK,! phyfics, in theological 
refinements, and all4heabf 
tions of phtlofophy. 

In general, fertile ajj^finuxi^uL cu un- 
tries feem peculiar}^ fitted to be the 
nurfery of refinement: becaufe leifure 
awakens curiofityj and cufijofity leads to 
purfuits that fillup the vacancies in human 
life. Every new fituation prefenls to man 
new objeds of folicitude and care. The 
demands of animal nature no longer bound 
his defires. The fcene now opens to the 
intelledual eye. He marks the relations, 
and dependencies of things; and learns 
to contemplate the world and himfelf. 

Conftituted in fuch circui^ftante^, what 
more natural to a mind, fomewhat elevated 
abovq common life, than this folil6q’,^ r 

W^iere 
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Where am I! Whence di^'^figinarU 
What my deftiny Is all around me dif- 
cord, confufion, chapel or ja. AdVe not 
fome principle of, union,,' confiftency, and 
order ?— Am I accountable to any fuperior ? 
connefted witJi any ^reat fyftem of being ? 

-Is thi*.* ?^'vya^ed fpan of life the 
whole or ? Ol'kas he born with higher 
expe£tations,\nd nobler ends ? Is 
there’a power t^ovc to juftify that hope !”— 
T'\ 

* s 

Various opinions will afterwards arife, 
in the courfe of philofophical generations, 
concerning the oeconoray of invifible 
powers. Various rites will be irfftituted 
to render the Divinity* propitious, and, 
fince fear predominates in, moft religions, 
more to, avert his wrath. But thofe 
queftions are the fuggeftions of nature, 
and, in.^the^ore produdive regions of 
Afia and Africa, gave a beginning to the 
philofophic age. Yet, in fuch regions, 
Q 3 ’ from 
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from tW^'^ant of the chief incentives to 
adion, . the improvements of civil life will 
feldom arrrvf^at a h^gh pitch of eminence 

*“ A, 

or perfedtion. ^ 


Countries of a di^ercnt defcription will 
be,flower in their 

caufe an attention to thCnece^’^ fundions 
of life allows not fu^acient l/ifiire for obfer- 
vation, or the fublimer culture of the un- 
derftanding. But fcicnces and arts tranf- 
planted hither in a maturer form, take root 
^nd flourifl;i j and alleviating the toils or 
enlarging the accommodations of fociety, 
gfhjv up to an extraordinary height, gra^ 
dually removing the obftacles which ^pre- 
vented their more early eftablilhment. 


Here too the mechanical arts, which 
owe their maturity, if notl their' birth, to 
the more prefling occafions, or increafing 
demands of mankind, become fubfidiary to 
^ the 
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^he fubllraer fciences, and aiyajf'iif'theih 

beyond the limit affigned them in their 

antient feats. To this fortunate ajliaoce, 
* . • 

' the labours of the leaiiied in moderA 
Europe have been indebted for one half of 
their fuccefs and, this alliance broken, the 
fciences, in,o.'»f climates, would fink down 
to the iti '’! at V'^ich they have flood fo 
long in the climates of Afia. 


The geniuJ of nations is more or lefs 
turned to peace or war, to fpeculation or 
a£tion. The mare fpeculative begin im- 
provements; and the aJlive conquer; yet 
improve often upon the improvements of 
the vanquifhed. • 


Thus the fituation of the fpecies iii one 
country’ is more advantageous to the firft 
openings of refinement, from circumftances 
which allow ' a freedom to genius, and an 
pvpmntinn from animal, toil: while their 
0^4 oircum- 
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circuuif]s*nc|s, in another countrf, con- 
duce more effe£tually to the farther ex- 

* 

tcufiou and cultivation of the liberal arts. 
And thefe effeds, frequently refulting 
from foil and climate, whofe temper de- 
pends fo often upon the pofition of the 
globe, mark a fundamental ^d fixed dif- 
tin^ion between the coi^rrfunitie*’ cr uiah- 
kind in the lower and nighe^t latitudes. 

The temperament indeed-of countries is 
diverfified by a variety of caufes, natural 
and artificial, which we Aiall not attempt 
tp enumerate. Elevation above the level 
of the fea has fometimes a decifive influ- 
ence, and confers many of the advantages 
of the temperate zone on countries that 
appi'oach almoft to the equator. But not- 
withftanding a number of exceptions, the 
more general charader of climates corre- 
fponds with the aftronomicX divilio’ns of 
the earth. And fuitably to this courfe of 
, ’**:?ture, 

L'ft 
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nature, the fame civil order tot^tifVings, 
which we have remarked in the antient 
continent, feemed to have been preparigg 
in the new. ’ • 


The fun of fclence arofe there, as ori our 
fide the globe? on the confines, or within 
thp limit of ui>v_trrrid zone. Civilization 
had begun, i»!nd even made fome progrefs, 
in the empires! of Peru, and Mexico, while 
mankind in a\l tKe upper latitudes were 
utter ftrangers to refinement, in the lowed 
[lage of political union, and, like the an- 
tient Germans, fcarce acquainted with fub- 

ardination in civil 01 domcftic government. 

• 

Their aera of civility has not yet arrived. 
The fydem to which they belonged wa^ 
unhinged by violence. But had the Pe- 
ruvian and Mexican arts been tranfplanted 
into tbojTe reg’ions of the new hemifphere, 
they would, in all probability, have flou- 
riftied there} from the fame combination of 

‘caufes 
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cau/es^nAjk Europe, with a degree of vi- 
gour and fuccefs unkqown in the more 
ptodadive and fertije climates which gave 
them birth. 

The new world, from its connexion 

with the old, opens to the aSUS and fcicnces 
* 

an oppofite career. Apd in ^’ftfradidion 
to the firft arrangei^^ts, anp the apparent 
order of phyfical laws> tl^iy will be car- 
ried by a more impetpous ' current, along - 
the ftream of political events, from the 

northern to the fouthern climates. 

«> 

r 

It becomes not, perhaps, aBriton, aprivatc 
citizen, at fuch 9. crifis, to anticipate this 
Order of things ; to predict the revolutions 
of government, or the eventual glory of a . 
future age. 

\ f 

i * 

This chapter of accidents fliould be read 
in the cabinets of Europe. 
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It is local circumftances a'lcric' whole 

tendency we are* contemplating in both 

hemifpheres : and to* open the exfent *of 

that influence in the general fyftem, Tt is 

neceflary, as in the following Eflay, to de- 

feend into fome farther detail. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


Note [^J, p. 217. 

T HAVE mentioned the ofi^e of Roman 
Diftator, as being- the moft extraordinary 
conceflion, which the exigency.* of public affairs 
ever extorted from a free people. 

Had fiich an accumulated jurifdifiion been 
transferred to one tpan, by a folemn aft of the 
whole legiflature, it might be vindicated, per- 
haps, on the principles of ftate necefllty. But 
when the right of nomination was veiled in a 
fingle conful, without the confent, ag^infl: 
the will of the people i and without even a de- 
cree of the fenate, though that fanftion was 
indeed neceffary to confirm the conful’s nomi- 
nation j we obferve, with aftonifliment, among a 
people jealous of their rights, an engine of 
government one of the moft tremendous, in 
appearance, that ever hung over the liberties of 
mankind. 
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It deferves however to be remqmberfd,^tbat 
the authority of Diflator, while it annihilated 
in a moment every fither authority in the ftate, 
left the tribunitial power untouched,* whSfe^ 
‘influence formed a fort of conftitutional toiP 
troiil on the proceedings of that formidable 
magiftrate. Yet more admirable far is the 
policy of the Btitilh government, in fuch extre- 
mities as called for a Didlator under the 
Roman. 

In England, to borrow the language of a late 
noble author, w<^ll read in the conftitution c# 
his country, “ In England, where a mixed con- 
“ ftitution of government unites the powers of 
“ monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy, much 
“ more happily than that of Rome ever did, 
“ even in its beft ftate, if extraordinary dangers 
“ require that the Habeas Corpus taw, (the. 
“ great fccurity of our freedom) Ihould for a 
tfme be fufpended, it can only be done by tlTe 
“ joint advice and authority of the whole legif- 
lature. • And if, in any cafe where delay 
“ would be fatal, the fafety of the public appa- 
rentJy.qbligtJs the king, in whom alone the 
“executive power refides, to adl againft this 
“ or any other law, without having been pre- 
** .viqjifly impowered fo to do by botfc^ houfes 

t “ of 
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** pQrliar^^nt, his • minifters are refponfible 
“ for it to their country, and can no otherwife 
“ be fecured than by a bill of indemnity, which, 
“ if th‘e neceffity pleaded for their juftification 
’'• is'found to have been real, the Lords and 
“ Commons will not refufe to pafs. But, in 
“ Rome, a fingle conful, agreeing with the fe- 
“ nate to name a dictator, withdut the concur- 
“ rence, and againft the will of the people, 
“ might fubjeifl, at any time, the ^berty and the 
“ life of every Roman citizen to the arbitrary 
” power of one man, let above all the laws, and 
“ in no way refponfible, for the exercife of his 
“ fovereignty, to the juftice of the ftate. In- 
“ deed after the end of the fecond Punic war, 
the fenate itfelf grew fo je'alous of the danger 
of this office, t^lat, for an hundred and 
twenty years before Sylla took it up, no Dic- 
tatpr was appointed.” 

Lord Lyttelton’s Works, pv3^. 


In one inftance, perhaps the only one to be 
met with in the Roman annals, the fenate re- 
ferred the choice of a Dictator to the people j 
and the Conful Marcellus named Quintus Ful- 
vtus in obedience to their order. 


Liv. 1 . 27, c. 5, 
No' 


OTE 
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Note [ 5 ], p. 220. ^ 

• 

T he Spartans are not degraded by a com- 
parifon with this Virtuous people, whofei 
charadter is thus delineated by the Roiiian 
hiftorian: 

Tam immenfum terrarum fpatium non tenent 
tanturn Chauci, fed et implent : populus inter 
Germanos nobiliflimus, quique magnitudinem 
fuani malit juftitia tueri. Sine cupiditate, 
fine impotentia, quieti fecrctique, nulla provo- 
cant bella, nulliif raptibus aut latrociniis popu- 
lantur. Idc^ue pr^ecrpuum .virtutis ac virium 
argumentum eft, quod ut fuperiores agant, non. 
per injurias aftequuntur. ^rompta tamen om- 
nibus arma, ac ft res pofeat, exercitus : plurt- 
mum virorum equorumque; et quiefeentibus 
cadem fama. ■ • 

Tacit, de Morib. Germ. c. 3^ 


Note [CJ, p. 224. 

H a Q the 'Saracens, adluated by the fame 
fanatical fpirit, begun their career forae 
centuries fooner, they might have met, with 
equ?yibrce, the barbarians of the Nqfth, and 

t contended 
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cort tended w^th them for the fpoils of the weflern 
empire. Or perhaps the encounter of fuch 
armies might have prolonged its date. 

I -^ 5 ’hen the Saracens, in the eighth century, 
after the conqueft of Africa, appeared in Spain, 
the Goths fettled there, degenerated from the 
valour of their anceftors, were in no condition 
to make head againft fuch invaders. The 
conteft would have been very differently 
maintained by thofe Goths, who, in the fifth 
century, pafled the Pyrenees, and bid de- 
fiance to the mafters of the world. But now 
the empire of the Caliphs, was foon eftablifhed in 
Spain. And the Saracens, after the redudtion 
of that co.untry, meditated the conqueft of 
all Europe. Theybecame mafters of that part 
of Languedoc which had been fubjeft to the 
Goths i and were marching on, in confidence 
and triumph, to copaplete their dtfigns, when 
fortunately for the Chriftian world, in the year 
731,* they were (ifelt?ft!(fdin. a pitched battle by 
Charles Martel, the champion of the faith, and 
the moft renowned general of the age. 

# 

To eftablifh the Mahometan religion all over 
the earth by the fword, was conformable with 
its avowed maxims, predeftination too-«s?s ^n 
, article 
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article of faith that ferved to heighten the con- . 
ftitutional valour of the Saracens, wj^ich was 
ftill farther enflamed by aij opinion inculcated 
by their leaders, that to die in battle fecured 
‘infallibly to every, Muffulman an immlariaie 
entrance into paradife, and an introdudion to 

the beatific vifion. 

• 

Their valour however had been fignalized 
before the a^e of Mahomet *, and it is not pre- 
tended that religious enthuliafin aded alone, 
without the co-operation of other caufes, in 

the elfablilhment of the Mofiem yoke. 

• 

Pourexpliquer, (ays Mojitefquieu, cet evc- 
ncment fameux de la conqude de tant de pays 
par les Arabes, il ne faut pas avoir rccours au 
feul enthoufufme. Les Sarrafins etoient, de- 
puis long Temps, diftingues parmi les auxiliaitfes 
des Remains, et dcs Perfes; les Ofroenit<is, ef 
eux etoient les meilleurs hdmmes de trait qu’il 
y cut au monde ; Severe, Alexandre, et Maxi- 
min en avoient engage a leur fervice ' autant: 
qu’ils avdicnt pu, et s’en etoient feryis, av!^ uin 
grand' fucces, contre les Cermains, qu’ils dtfo- 
loient tie»k)in : fous Valens, les Goths ne pou- 
voient leur refifter ; enfin, ils etoient, dans cts 
'temps-la, la meilleure cayalerie du monde.” 

Graifdeur et Decadence des Remains, Kh. 22. 




ESSAY • VIl. 

« 


OF THE FARTHER TENDENCY OF LOCAL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES TO AFFECT THE PRO* 

CEEDINOS OF NATIONS. i 


• * 

fTQESIDES the comparative fertilitjr of 
foils, the nature of their produdions, 
and the pofition, of the globe, there is a 
variety of local circumftances, which, Uy 
affeding the feries of public events, are 

intimately conneded with the civil ordef 

* • 

of the world. ’ ^ • 

• • 

The (fivifion of a country by mountains, 
by lakes, or rivers, the vicinity or diftahee 
of the 1^, infular or continental fituation, 
and the relative condition of the furround- 
ing nations, arc caufes which affed,* in an 
R 2 * eminent 
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«> 

eminent degree, the nature and fuccefs of 
public enterprize. 

f 

^ A fixed fettlement is, in the order of 

• ^ 

tHIngs, an indifpcnfablc preliminary to the 

improvements of civil life. Men unat- 
tached to any foil, but accuftomed to 
perpetual migration, are in no condition to 
cultivate arts, and feem incapable of con- 
ducing, for a length of time, any well- 
ordered fyftem of operations, bach loofe^ 
and disjointed members' otanpofe no regular 
body. Individuals incorporated into no 
fleady form, nos kept together by any 
local tics, can maintain only a temporary 
,and pretarious union, and dtferve not the 
narpe of a natiori. The progrefs then of 
mankind in every climate is confiderably 
affefled by the form and e,\tentiof their 
original fettlement. And the occupants of 
an immenfe trail of country,' wh&rte nature 
has fet no bounds to difperfion, norereiled 
barriers againft jhe incurfions of othet; tribes, 

» feem, 
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fecm to be moft inaufpicioufly conftituted 
for the maintcnaiTce of cjivil liberty, or the 
growth of civil arts. • 

Unhappily, the genius of man, in the 
ruder ages, is peculiarly turned for war. 
The internal diffenfions among the fame 
people, or the hoflile defigns of different • 
tribes, gave occafion, we may believe, to 
the fiVfl: arrangements of political fociety. 

The ideas of property ripen by flow 
degrees; and the*maxin^s of jurifprudence 

are regulated by the fortune of arms. 

# 

• ^ 

in a country, therefore, affording no re- 
treat to the vanquilhed, it^is fcarce poffibM, 

in the ruder ages, long to preferve the free- 

» 

dom of mankind. And while fervitude is 
the onijr alternative compatible with fub- 
fiftence, in this extremity, the moft reluct- 
ant fpirits will finally bend under the yoke 
of 'dominion. 

R3 


Such 
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Such caufes operating at firft within a 
narrow fphere, will afterwards prevail 
with a more diffufive influence. In pro- 
portion to the number of the vanquiflied 
tribes, the fubje£tion of other tribes will 
be accomplifhed with greater 'eafe: till at 
length various and diftant nations, whofe 
pofleflions were feparated only by imagi- 
nary lines, falling fucceflively under one 
dominion, the manfion of a little common- 
wealth becomes the capital of a vaft em- 
pire. 


Thus reludlant nations coalefce into a 
fyftem. The fame caufes which proved 
deftrudive of their rights, in the firft 
ftruggles of political life, will render fu- 
ture attempts for the recovery 'of them 
extremely hazardous; and the enlarge- 
ment of territory beyond the antiuhflimit, 
will more effedually prevent that union 
and cencert, Jn the operations of fubjedts, 
‘ which 
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* 

which lead to the introduftion of the 
more liberal plairs of government. 

« 

The voice of .liberty will be heard'^o 
more. She can no longer arm her aflb- 
ciates in the caufe of humanity. The 
monarch of a great empire fits fecure upoft 
the throne, and fets at defiance the mum^ 
muring of the people and the revolt of 
provinces. 

• • 

In this pofiure of things, the reign of 

defpotifm may long endure. The rival- 
fhip and jealoufy, which animate independ- 
ent ftates, ceafe to animate this larger 
fyftem : nor can the ,fciences and arts 
which raife and adorn foejety, be prefiimhd 
to flourilh under the malignant influence 
of a conftitution tending fo' manifeftly to 

the debafement of the human fpecies. 

* •» 

Such confcquences then may be traced 
to a geographical fource.* Nor \vill the 
R 4 * evils 
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evils hence retulting, exhault their force in 
the open trails of country where they be- 
gan to Sow. The torrent which covered 
tne'l^ltiins rolls on, with incrcafing vio- 
lence, and the bell fenced territories arc no 
longer able to refift its progreff^. Nations, 
accordingly, fituated wdth many advantages 
^for interior policy, and whofe frontiers 
feem little expofed to external annoyance, 
may have thefe advantages more than ba- 
lanced by a dangerous vicinity to a grow- 
ing empire. 

c 

« 

i 

We obferve the nations of Tartary not 
Qfily (^eflttute of arts, but, notwithflanding 
barrennefs of foil, ‘ and the pofleflion of a 
climate accounted favourable to the inde- 
pendency of man, condemned to •all the 
rigour and tyranny of dcfpotic power [.^]. 
A country, the nurfe of heroes, thafrh'as fo 
often fent forth tribes to be the conquerors 
of Afia, fees herfelf involved in the general 
, fervitude; 
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fcrvitude; and an accculon to'emnircs Tub- 

^ k, 

dued by her own,arii!S. 

• • 

The Arabians perhaps are the* only 
people under heaven who have remained,, 
in all ages, excmpit from a foreign yoke. 
Confident againfe the world on. Arabian 
ground, they refined the fuccefiive attempts 
of the Afl'yrian, Perfian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man*arms. Yet the vicinity of thefc em- 
pires was not regarded with indilference. 
It filled them with continual alarms, it 
circumfcribcd their projcdls, confined their 
genius to defenfive^ war* and retarded the 
cultivation of the libeVal arts. But when, 
in the decline of the Roman power, *oth^ 
nations prefumed to be ambitious, the 
Arabians were capable of forming* exten- 
five plans of military and civil enterprize. 
Yetj^in their own deferts alone, they are 
invincible, and there the race of Iflrmael 
maintain to this day an independence on 
the Ottoman empire. There the^human 

mind 
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mind is ftill capable of bold and liberal 
efforts. A new fedf of religion has, of 
later, appeared in thofe regions, of a genius 
uncommonly elevated*. It explodes every 
fpecies of idolatry. It enjoins the be- 
lief and worlhip of one eternal Being, the 
fovereign of the world, and eftablilhes the 
^ doctrines of pure theifm on the foie foun- 
dation of reafon and nature. It confiders 
Mofes and a number of his fuccelTors in the 
. Eaft, as fublime teachers of wifdom, and, 
as fuch, worthy of refped and reverence. 
But it rejedls all , revelations, and denies 
. that any book was. ever penned by the 
$nge| Gabriel. How far this religion may 
diffufe itfelf is yet 'uncertain. But, though 
it may breathe a while in the free air of 
Arabia, it never can be cherifliedoOr tole- 
rated in the Ottoman empire, where fuper- 
ftition is fo necelfary to condudahe ma- 
chine of government. 

• Deferiptiop de 1* Arabic, par M. Niebuhr, 

' Thus 
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Thus the fortune of the Arabians corrc'* 
fponds with the dafcription of their country, 
which fccures them from foreign conqireft, 

* and determines the meafure of their obedience 
.to civil power. And whether the hiftory of 
this extraordinary people is accounted for 
by natural caufes, or by a fpccial interpofi- 
tion of Providence, the prediction concern- 
ing them is equally fulfilled : nor can it 
derogate from the authority of holy writ, 
that we obferve th§ determinations of hea- 
ven to coiheide with a regular and efta- 
blifhed order of iecond jaufes. 

But the connexion of a fettleiqent with 
the more general fortune of manlcindTs 
cfiiefly difcernible in tire produClipn ‘of 
extended government. 

As the political divifions of territory, 
though fluctuating and precarious, have, 
however, at all times, fome neceflary de- 
pendence on the natural and permanent 

* divifions 
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divifions of the terraqueous globe, the 
confcquences arifing from the magnitude 
of fiatcS and empires may often be re- 
ferred 'ultimately to a geographical fource. 
Local circumftances alone have fet bounds to 
the devaftalion of conqueft, and to the rage 
of war ; have checked the tyranny of go- 
.''crnments, and prevented the eflablifhmcnt 
of an univerfal empire : an* eftablifhmcnt of 
fuch alarming tendency, tlrat we can fcarce 
.refift fuppofing it to hav^e been one deligti 
of Providence, in the natural divifions of 
the earth, to fuperf(jde the poffibility of an 
event that would have proved fo fatal to 
tljg im^provement and liberties of mankind. 
Inftead of thofe happy diftindlions which 
furnifli incentives, to genius ; inftead of 
that variety of arts and fciences whieh owe 
their exiftence to bold and original efforts 
of divided nations, there muft haya fub- 
ftfted, throughout the earth, an uniformity 
of condudt and manners fubverftve of all 
liberal enterprise. 


The 
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The different ages of fociety, like the dif- 
ferent ages of man, require different dif* 
cipline and culture. The maxims of po- 
licy applicable toondpartof the worjd, are 
not always applicable to another ; nor are the 
■ full advantages of any local oecoaomy recon- 
cilcablc, perhaps, with fubordination to a 
general fyftcm. If therefore the beft in- 
ftituted government falls fliort of perfee-^ 
tion, in order to improve its advantages it 
is neccflary to circumferibe its dominion. 
To fix indeed mafhcmatically tlic propor-* 
tion of territory or of people, which is 
mofi: confiftent with public profpcrlty, ajid 
with the benefits of civil life, is an impof- 
fible problem in the fcience of govermncift. 
Bpt it is certain there are limits with sc- 
gard to both ; and all tlie inconvenrencies 
of uniVerfal dominion will be felt, in an 
inferior degree, throughout an extended 
emp*ir&? 


Public affairs there fink into a quiefeent 
form, genius is fettered by authority, or 

* borne 
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borne down, by the weight of the pre- 
vailing fyftem. 

i 

In Tmall ftates men of wifdom have 
arifen, whofe credit with the community 
has enabled them to patronize arts, and 
to condudl plans of public u'dlity to the 
moft fuccefsful ifliie. Legiflators and politi- 
iciaiis, adiog at fame favourable crifis, have 
been known, within a narrow circle, to 
controul eftablifhed cuftoms and manners, 
.^to reform civil inflitutions, and to innovate 
in all the eflentials of government. But 

the reformation of. a wide domain is an 

1 

immenfe and laborious work, that needs a 
iQng preparation of time, and prefuppofes 
an intercourfe with" regions enlightened by 
philofophy and learning. 

t’ 

The reformation by Peter the Great is 
one of the moft memorable in‘ the. *annals 
of extended government. The flourifliing 
condition of the* arts in the fyftem of na,- 

tione, 


y(s 'on the 
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tions, with which he connedled hi^empire, 
was peculiarly favourable to the grandeur 
of his views. * • 

The Czar availed himfelf of the con- 
jundture. Tike the founders of antient 
ftates, he travelled into foreign nations to 
ftudy mechanical and commercial arts, and 
legiflative wifdom, and the whole fciehce • 
of government. By inviting artifts and 
manufadurers from thofe nations to refide 
in his empire, he tried, b;^ their example, < 
to allure his people into the occupations 
of, civil Kfe. To a profound dil'cernment 
of his true interefts, and to confummate 
fagacit^ in forming commercial ^nd.civji 
plans, he added all the ljualifications moft 
conducive to their fuccefs. Boldnefs, 
vigour, »perfeverance, he poflefled in an 
eminent degree. And the example of a 
foverfiiga, who was, himfelf a proficient in 
the detail of the arts, muft have produced 
a wonderful effcd on a people over whom 
3 his 
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his authority was unlisuited. The efia- 
blifliment too of a ftancling army, which 
confirmed that aiithority, and carried his 
comniands with irrcHflible force through' 
the remoteft provinces, tended to firengthen 
and maintain all his other cfiabhOinicnts. 
And at laft his triumphs in arms, wliieh, 
at the treaty of Newfiadt, rendered him 
the arbiter of the North, and fecuicd tlie 
tram}uiHiiy of his empire, favoured all the 
plans of his interior policy. , 


Yet fo glorious a reign, could animate a 
few parts only, without iafufing life or 
vigour into fo vafi. a body. I'hc ma.xims 
of his policy have been puiTucd with abi- 
lity by fome of his fuccefl'ors on tlic throne 
of the Ruflias ; and, above all, the prcTent 
Emprefs, by the protedlion of arts, by the 

eflablifliments of her police, and by a well- 

*• ' 

digefled code of internal laws, emulates 
the honours of her illu'ftrious predeceflTor ; 

perhaps. 
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perhaps, in fome inftances, 'eclipfes his 
fame. ’But it is, the misfortune of Ca- 
tharine, as of Peter, , to execute phans'on 
* too large a fcale: and, with fo rate ad- 
.vantages, it is by the courtefy of Europe, 
if the Ruffians, at this day, are permitted 
to rank among civilized nations. The 
limits of the empire muft be contraded, to, 
give rapidity to its movements. And the late 
acceflaon of territory, how greatly foever it 
may augment *the revenue, or the fplendor . 
of the fovtreign, tends m reality to en- 
cumber, in thofe regions* the efforts of the 
human fpecies. So repugnant is the genius 
of extended government to refinement anji 

liberal arts. • 

• • 

• • 

The hiftory of the Chinefe alone feems 
to form an exception to the general theory. 
And 4t «uuft lae owned, that if a few na- 
tions have touched a higher ftage of civi- 
lity and refinement than that people, there 
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is none on the records of the world, who 
have enjoyed, for fo extended a. period, 
along 'with a large proportion of public 
felicity, a mediocrity in arts and fciences. 

Yet if the fciences in that empire are not 

f 

on the decline, they feem for ages to have 

been ftationary, or flowly progreflivc, and 

certainly have not arrived at fuch maturity 

and perfeilion as might, be expelled fi'oiii 

the length of their courfe.^ Authority is 

there decifive of public opinion, and 

abridges the liberty of private judgment. 

Error is confecrated by antiquity. No 

fpirit of philofophical enquiry animates the 

Ifearned ; and thq freer excurfions of ge- 

fiius are unknown. * 

« « 

In antient times, when the Greater and 
the Lefler Alia was divided among a number 
of flates ; when AfTyria, Phcen'icia, and 
Egypt, formed indepepdent governments, 
fcienca feem§ to have dawned upon the 

world 
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world with confiderable luftre; But thefe 

appearances gradually vaniftied. The firft 

empire of the Afl'yrians tS’as not aul^icious 

•to mankind. Their fecond empire, hy the 
% 

union of Niniveh and Babylon, was ftill 
more alarming. Yet the Afl'yrians, the 
Medes, and the Egyptians, maintained a 
fort of balance of power, and feem to have 
flouriflied as rival and contending nations. 
But rro fooner the. Perfians arofe, and the 
world beheld "at Perfepolis a government 
more oppreflive, more formidable, and more 
extended than htfd ever been erected at 
Niniveh, or at Babylon, than human na- 
ture was degraded in the Eaft. ^nd du- 
ring a period of above t\yo hundred years, 
whHe all things went forward in the Wefl! 
in little^|lates, all things went backward 
throughout the immenfe provinces under 
the Perfian fway. 

Prior to this revolution, our acquaintance 
indeed with hiflorical annals js imperfedf. 

S 2 It 
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It is iaipoflible to defcend into the detail of 
more antient government. Yet, on autho- 
rities fecred and |)rofane, it may be affirm- 
ed, that, long before the Perfian greatnefs,* 
the Egyptians, and other Eaftern nations, 
were in poffeffion of ufeful and ingenious 
arts, and not unacquainted with maxims 
of policy conducive to public felicity and 
order. 

* 

Egypt was divided early into diftind 
kingdoms; and the dynafties which fill 
her annals confifted, it i's probable, of con- 
temporary, not of fucceffive monarchs. 
The reigns of her kings, before Sefoftris, 
are celebrated as.the reigns of the gods : 
and, if any credit is due to the hiftory of 
that conqueror, it was perhaps the power 
of his arms which ihook the foundations 
of antient governments, and brp^ght oa 
the firfi: general catafirophe of nations. 


J£ 
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If however the empire of Sefoftris, lile 

that of Alexander, devolved not entire 

• • • 

^upon his fucceflbrs, ’human affairs, might 
have returned into their former courfe, or at 
’icaft fome nations might have recovered 
their antient freedom and profperity. 

What may have happened in a period • 
fo remote, cannot now be determined with 
certainty. Rut, in periods well illuftrated, 
great monarchies arofe in the Eaft: and * 
the continent of Afia, fo rarely interfeded 
by mountains or rivers,, feems to be the 
natural feat of extended dominion. 

• ^ 

While European governments fo often 
fluduate, enlarge or contrad their limits, 
are torn funder by inteftine commotions, 
or are overwhelmed with foreign irrup- 
tions, thp, great conteffs for dominion on 
the theatre of Afia have feldom diverfified 

the form of Afiatic eftablifliments. Ge- 

« • 
oeral revolutions by conqueffy more fre- 

S 3 quent 
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quent in that quarter than in Europe, have 
not been produdlive bf fimilar' cfFe<fls. 

* c k 

The Afiatic govcrnhients are foon re-eAa- 
bliflied nearly on the lanie f lundations; 
and one fpirit predonainates amidft all the 
viciffitudes of power. • 

The fiabllity of the Chinefc government, 
amidft the (hocks and revolutions of con- 
qucrt, is commonly alleged as a proof of 

4 . 

the wildom with which it is framed. But 

in a country offuch extent and population, 

« 

the dilproportion of numbers between the 

conquerors and the vanquilhed, and the 

*.':hara£l6r of thofe conquerors who have no 

^fixed ufages, mdnners, or inftitutions of 

theiv own to cctme into competition with 

the eftablilhcd fyftem, fufficient^^ account 

for its immutability, without regard to the 

degree of its perfection. And if /.he fyftem 

of manners, laws, and religion, eftablifhed 

in China, is not (haken or fubverted by in- 
* * . * 
ternal caufes, it, promifes to withftand the 

TtiofX 
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V ' 

inoft furious inundations ot the "nirtajies 
and may go down triumphant to the hteft 
poHerity. Thus China forms an HKiflrrous 
* example of the connexion of human 
.affairs with geographical limits. Secure 
on the eaft ajid fouth by the ocean, and on 
the weft by inacceffible defcrts, fhe is vul- 
nerable on the fide of Tartary alone. All^ 
her military operations are exhaufted in 
one direction, and with one view. And 
by the efforts’of ap induftrious and adive 
policy, flio ereded, marty ages ago, an 
artificial barrier for defence, unequalled for 
extent or magnificence in any other age or 
country. But that barrier, the .work of 
men, could not defeat tbe intention of na- 
ture; and in defiance of tjlieir wall, it was 
neceffaiij^ for the Chinefe to fubmit to con- 
querors, who fliould incorporate with 
them into oae body, fubjed to the fame 
bead. 

S 4 
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(Nc^^t in magnificence to that of China, 
is the wall of Caucafus, called by the Ori- 

r 

entals Che wall of Gog and Magog. It 
extended from the Ca/pian to the Black 
Sea, and is fuppofed by fame antiquarians- 
to have been built by Alexander the Great, 
in order to cover the frontiers of his em- 
. pire from the incurfions of the Scythians. 
But it is probably a more antient fabric. 
The lofty fpirit of Alexahder would hardly 

t 

, have ftooped to fuch dallardly policy } nor 
does it appear from the courfe of Alexan- 
der’s victories, that he ever approached the 

Cafpian gates. 

« 

Such ftupendou« monuments of art de- 
clare. the fenfe of Afia concerning the 
magnitude of impending dang^j and 
equally indicate talents for pacific enter” 
prize, and an incapacity for *war.«- • Yet if 
Afia were divided and fubdivided like 
Europe, climate alone would not give rife to 

and 
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and perpetuate fuch general fervitudeSA -r 

if the defcription of Europe refembled that 

of Afia, our climates* would not Tie pfo- 
• . 
dudive of freedom. The extended go- 

vernment of the Romans came to be as 

violent and tyrannical as Eaflern defpotifm. 

To maintain, therefore, a due balance of 

power, and to prevent fhe rapacity of fo- • 

vereigns from tranfgrefling thofe geogra-’ 

phical limits which nature feems to have 

afhxed to dominion, is an objed of the- 

firft importance to the general liberties of 

Europe. • 

It ought alfo to be remembercd'by/ov»- 
rcigns grafping at dominion, that if, by tlip 
connivance or fup'menefs ’of other po'wers, 
they ar^ufFered to attain the ends of their 
ambition, they affume a dangerous pre- 
eminede'e; they exchange for precarious 
greatnefs, the moft folid advantages, and, 
by the magnitude of dominipn, in * coun- 
try 


I 
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Europe, are likely to precipitate 

its fall. Let them remember the counfel 
# 

ofAug'u/ius Cxfar toJn's fuccedois, “ never 
“ to ■ enlarge the territpries of the Ro- 
“ mans;” and learn, from the example of 
that great people, to avoid the paths 
which lead firft indeed to the lubverfion of 
civil liberty, but finally to the diffolutioa 
of empire. 

t 

The difeovery of America has opened 

an immenfe field to the ambition of the 

« 

Rates of Europe, , Inftcad of augmenting 
their territorial pofleffions at home, they 
Ijegap, from that sera, to form diftant efta- 
blifhments by corftjueft or by colonizatipn, 
and t-o ered, in another hcmifphere, a new 
fpecies of empire. But between Jiountries 
fo widely feparated, a political union fub- 

t 

fills with difficulty: and when difeontents 
arife, diftanc? from the feat of government 
, afford^ 
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affords fingular advantages to 


that jncditate revoJt. 


Local preference can never be rendered 
c< ? iifient w’itli the bpft ends of govern- 
nicnt. i he, relation of a colony to the 
aniivnt country, rightly underftood, is a 
relation of perfed equality. The terms 

€ 

whic.’i denote parental and filial relation, 
when defcriptive of local ties, and intended 
to diftlnguifli’the cultivators of the antient 

• 

foil from the cultivators ’of territcry more 
recently acquired, are metaphors extremely 
liable to abufe. The one country is fto 
more the mother, than it is the ^Jaughter. 

t 

They are both the children of the fame 
political parent, and that parent is the gfi- 
vernmeit to which they owe equal alle- 
giance. 

* 

• • 

But, when colonies are regarded In the 
light of fubordinate provinces, as append- 
ages to government, and not entitled to 
3 the 
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r./kff^ne privileges and immunities with the 
parent-ftate, the lovers of civil liberty will 
acquiefoe with relu<a.ince iri fuch invidious 
diftindions, Jealoufies .ripen into difaf- 
fedion. Political independency figures in 
the imagination, and is afpired after as an 
elevation of rank. 

The fabric of colonial fubordination in 
all the governments of, Europe feetns to 
Hand in need of repair. And unhappily, 

' the freeft of thofe governments was the 
firft to be made fenfible of its defeds [ iS ]• 

f 

When the paffions of a divided public 

e 

mre ‘wound up to the highefl: pitch, when 
the charges of injuftice, oppreffion, tyranfiy 
on one fide, were retorted on the o{her by 
thofe of fedition, ingratitude, rebellion, 
argument and found reafoning were little 
regarded in the conteft. And at the in- 
ftant when the wifdom of the BritHh 
councils* refolded, by the fulled communi- 
‘ cation 
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cation of privilege, and the raoft 
conftrudion of provincial claims, 
move every ground ofjealoufy and#(Uftrtdl:, 

•the infidious interpofition of a commonr 

* 

enemy defeated the generous plan. 

The Rubicon was already pafled; and 
the colonies had dared to commit their 
caufe to the events of war. * 

• 

Perhaps there I's room to hope that a 
fenfe of common intereft may ftill prevail ; • 
that mutual affedion and regard may again 
revive in people of the feme manners, thp 
fame religion, and the fame blood; and 
that fome medium may yet be fburid » 
disjoin the American councils and arms 
from thofe of France, and re-unite them, 
by mor/ natural and indifibluble ties, to 
the Britilh monarchy. To the l^ate of pu- 
pillage Vnd dependence, which f^ems in- 
deed to be at an end, may fucceed ^con- 
nexion of a more equal ^nd dignified 

nature, 
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f'^vourable to the happinefs anci 
grandeur of both countries, and in which 
both countries may acquiefee with honour- 
.But iif mutual attachment fail, to recal 
American allegiance by the power of our 
arms, if not an impradicablc, is certainly a 
moft hazardous attempt. It is to contend, 
in fome degree, •with that courfe of nature, 
which fo often emancipates colonies at the 
age of manhood, and with all thofe local 
circumftances which threatert the difrupiiun 
of empire. 

, The geographical divifions of the Ame- 
rican continent are certainly aufpicious to 
clviHiberty; and feem to oppofe the efta- 
ililhment of fuch extended governments 
as have proved, in the antient heumifphere, 
a fource of the moft deftru(!ftive ai\^ deba- 
fing fervityde. 

* ' 

The • local circumftances under review, 
whole oneratinns. in lb many inftances, are 

fully 
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‘ 'fully difcernibie, folve, we may 
part, the hiflories of other countries, where 
appearances are more cquwocal ; and aided 
,or oppofed by other caufes, have been and 
will be attended with confequences propor- 
tionably fcrious and important all over the 
globe. By their immediate connexion 
with interior policy, they are, to a flate 
conlidcred apart from every other, of no 
fmall account. But in the mutual rela- 
tions of a number of Hates, the termory of 
each, and the nature of its frontiers, by 
afFc£ting political^ independency and the 
balance of power, prcfen& confiderations of 
ftill fuperior moment. 


' To Hand fequefteredand alone is as fatal to^ 
the genius of governments as to that of men ; 
and the t?<^left enterprises of art, or exertions 
of polic/, may often be referred to fituations 
which have excited the rivallhip, ^the jea- 
loufy, and even the antipathy of "ht^Uor^ 
Hfippy, in this refped, w’cre the govern- 


ments 
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Kii antient Greece. Happy, on i 
larger fcalc, the governments of modern 
Europe, Pofterfty may -perhaps contem- 
plate "the bleffings of an equal and liberal 
intercourfe, more widely difleminated. 
They may contemplate, from a concur- 
rence of various caufes and events, fome 
of which are haftening into light, the 
greater part or even the whole habitable 
globe, g^ivided among,, nations free and 
independent in all the interior fundions 
of government^ forming o,ne political 
and commercial fyftem. Or, perhaps, 
■While every people is capable of progrefs, 
there is, an incompatibility in the contem- 
porary civilizatipn of different regions: 
Ihor ought we p expedl that perfedtion, 
which feems to be denied to e\f2f;y work 
of man, in the regulations of co^mmerce, 
in the fcie^nce of politics, or. in the arts of 
civil go/ernment. 
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» * 

But I launch not on the iramen^9 oceah 
'bf poffibility, and of future contingi^l^r 
To compare paft eventf, to eftimate the 
adual attainments of men, and* to point 
out their connexion with mechanical and 
local caufes, is my immediate province. 



iU 
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NOTES. 

Note [A]y p. 248. 

T he political fervitude of the Tartars 
is thus accounted for in the theory of 
Montefquieu. 

s 

In Alia there is properly no temperate zone. 
Without that gradation in the races of' man- 
kind which obtains in Europe, the ftroa^ 
nations are immediately oppofed to the weak. 
The Tartars accordingly make conquelts in the 
fouth of Afia, the region of pure derpoiifm. 
But the defpotifm, congenial with thofe cli- 
mates, is embraced by the conquerors, and 
ficing its roots in a great empire, extends its 
branches in all diredlions, till they finally ov,fr- 
iJiado^ the plaint of Tartary, and ftretch 
a far way to the North. Thus thfr«part of 
Tartary, which bred the conquerors <a^ China, 
is now ann^ed to the Chinefe empire. And 
even among the independent tribesT, ' delpo- 
tifm, b^.tiie contagion of example, is equally 
‘ p>wdc«;':nani'- 


tn 
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^ • 

V in parts of Tartary» colonized by the GhifielV, 
the people are become mortal enemies 
parent ftatej yet transferring to their new man- 
fions the fervile Jpirit of the Chinefe govern- 
ment, they remain, under a feparate eftablifli- 
ment, fubjedt to defpotic fway. 

L’Efprit des Loix, 1 . 1 7, ch. 5. 


Note [ 5 ], p. 268. 

M r. HUME, in the firft volume of his • 
Eflays, delivers an obfervation which 
ought, "he contends, ‘to be fixed as an univerfal 
aK:«m in politics, “ that though free govern- 
“ ments have been commonly the moft happy* 
“ for thofe who partake of their freedoms yet 
“ are they the moft ruinou% and opprelfive to 
“ their provinces.” But the maxim, though 
plaufible in theory, and illuftrated by the ex- 
amples of Rome and Carthage, ought not fo Bfe 
eft^lilhed without limitation and referve. ^ 

• • 

The fyllem of colonizing among' the Greeks 
was the y(noft fplendid that can well be kna- 
gined. Their colonies were conMered from 
the begibfting, as rifing ftates fiourinung under 
the guardianfhip and patronage of t^antient 
governments s and were ftiffcred, withe 
• T a 
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loufy or diftruft, to rife to equal eminence and 
MHiftrriction. On the moft amicable and gene- 
rous footing, an intercourfe was long main- 
tained between the colony and the antient 
government, tending to their mutual pro- 
fperity. 

But as a colony, thus edablilhed, evidences 
rather a generous derelidlion of fovercignty in 
the parent ftace, than the moderate exercife of 
its dominion, the example of the Greeks will 
hardly be confidered as forming an exception 
from the above maxim concerning the peculiar 
feverity of provincial governtftent, as exertifed 
by free ftates. Yet, if we pafs from antient to 
modern times, it may be affirmed that, before 
the date of the ptefent conteft, the conduft of 
the Englilh towards colonies, was leis exception- 
able than that of any other European ftate. 
‘•Spain and Portugal, not content with the advan- 
^ tages of an exclulive commerce, derive a drreft 
revenue from their American fettlements : and 
the firft attempt of England to imirafc the ex- 
ample of thofc imperious and arbitrVy ftates, 
created d^ontents which were the immediate 
fore-run^Ts of revolt. Though the govern- 
ment 0 Spain had fcarce any merit either in 
'^pflg^Jing, or in effeAuating fettlements upon 
' the 
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tJK continent of America, the jealoufy of t^ 
government with regard to thofe fettlements 
knew no bound^.'~Of late, Indeed, a mpre en- 
Jightened policy in the court of Madrid has 
fomewhat relaxed ihe rigour of opprcffion. 
England treated its colonies for a long time 
with negled, and urged the highefl: prejpnfions 
to dominion, at that period when they were 
the moft capable of reliftance. 


That provincial government, as it has been 
generally conduced,* has been a fyftem of pre- 
f»f«ice or rcftralnt, is confonant to the experi- 
ence of ages. And the author, of * 

the 'Nature arid 'Fake of Civil Liberty, has rightly 
numbered all fuch governtqents among thofe 
which deferve to be accounted tyrannical ancf 
opprcffive. England can only claim the equi^ 
vocal praife of being lefs tyrannical and 'oije 
preQjye than the reft of Europe. ^ 


“ In w^it way, then,” fays a writer of found 
political ^ifcernmcnt, “ has the policy* of 
“ Europe contributed to the firft eftablilhment, 

“ or to the prefent grandeur of thcVlonies of 
“ America? In one way, and in one ^only, 

“ it has contributed a good deal Magna^Mn^ 
Jhiis/rr/ It bred and formed the meu who 
T 3 “wire 
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f'fwere capable of achieving fuch great a£licrns, 
and of laying the foundation of fo great an 
empire ; and thereds no other quarter of the 
“ wcTrld of which the policy is capable of 
“ forming, or has ever aftually and in fail 
“ formed fuch men. The colonies owe to the 
“ policy of Europe the education and great 
views of their aflive and enterprizing 
“ founders; and fome of the greateft and moft 
“ important of them owe to it fcarce any thing 
“ elfe.” 

Dr. Smith’s Enquiry, 8rc. vol. ii. p. 
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ESSAY viir. 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


T EIE fate of nations often depends 
on drcumftances apparently the 
moft trivial. The genius, the life, perhaps 
the temporary •humour of a fingle man 
may, on fome occafions, fix the political 
arrangements that affed the efleiitial inte* 
rcfts of one half of the^lobe. 


Loi^ai circumftances are fo blended' in 
their yiperations with a variety of .other • 
eaufes, that, it is difficult to Refine them 
with fuch precifion as were ^effary to 
form an eftimate of their compara 
portance. Hence the confufion,* on this 
T 4 fub- 
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which fills the volumes pf. jth'e 
learned. A writer * df the * firft rank, 
who iltuttrates and adorns the hiftory of 
mankind with plaufible' and ingenious 
theory, has affigned to phyfical caufes an 
almoft unlimited empire. Another writer’j', 
no lefs illuftrious, contra£is into a point the 
.fphere of their dominion. Their priority 
in the order of things, and their fuppofed 
permanency, have been ur^ed by other 
.Writers, as decifiye of fuperior fway. But 
it deferves to be remembered, that caufes 

t 

phyftcal in their nature, are often moral only 
in their operations ; that thefe operations 
zxt limited and precarious, and relative to 
the conjundure j that a people may be Ippg 
incapable to avail themfelves of .external 

* I 

advantages, that circumfiances ultimately 
beneficial, may have proved for a long 
while incommodious or deftrudive$ and, 

.....Ai^onterquieiif. f Hume. 

« 

ponfe^ 
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goh feque ntly. that th'e importance of loc^l 
ftation, far" i^m being permanent, varjes 
. not only with the contingencies 'of the 
natural world, but with the courfe of poli- 
tical events, and the general ftate of human 
improvement. 

A fettlement conducing, at one period, to 
render the natives fierce, treacherous, and 

inhofpltable, may be inftrumental at ano- 

• < • 

ther period, in rendering them civil and 
humane. ' 

Before the tera of navigation, a fettle- 
ment on an ifland, or the command oi^ ag 
cxtenfive and commodioais coaft, might 
have conferred no advantages on the pofief-.^ 
fors; or^ rather circumftances, of fuch ia- 
efiimabl# account in a commercial a*ge, 
might, .Uy cutting off all comrrli^nication 
with the reft of the fpecies, have proved, 

^ ip every former sera, invincible obftatl'es toT' 

* * the ; 
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V12 civil arts. Our infular fitiiatierf, fo 
fertile a fourcc,of natioj^^^fecurity, opu- 
lence, and grandeur, rendered us long an 
uncultivated and fequeftered people: 

Penitus toto divifos orbe Bricannos. 

And the negledt with which Britons were 
> once treated in the fociety of nations, is 
compenfated only by that attention which 
their pofterity command. While nations 
X on the continent of Europe maintain their 
barriers with difficulty, and at an enormous 
expence, and, cf they will confult their 
fccurity, muft often court alliances, and 
vobferv^^, with jealous attention, the minuteft 
... variations in the balance of power, ^ .Great 
* JSritain is exempted from fuch anxious 
folicitude. By colleding her forces with- 
in herfelf, by avoiding continental wars, 
which ^hauftj to little purpofef her trea- 
fore ^d her blood, and by rendering the 
improvement of her maritinte ftrcngih, the 
4 ' fixed 
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fixed- aa4.fteady objed of her policy, *{he 

may maintlryi, in defiance of powerful 

• * * * . 

confederacies, that poft of honour and difr 
tindicn, which (eems to have drawn upon 
her the envy of nations, who now take 
advantage of internal calamities to infult 
her fortune. 

The sera of navigation opened a new 
Tpecifes of correfpondence among men: 
andj in the infancy of the art, a civil fettle- 
ment might be attended with peculiar ad- 

vantages, which there ctjuld be i|,o poffibi- 

• 

lity of tranftnitting, in their full extent, to 
future generations. In the territory ^f ^he 
Phomicians, neither lai^e nor fertile, ye| 
lyingtalong a commodiofus coaft, we 
ferve fources of opulence and renown. 
That ^country, opprefled at firft by the 
violeacf of ’the Aflyrians, but^afterwards 
fo well adapted to the commercial* circum-, 
fiances of the antient world, called forth 
in us people correfponding exertions, anB 

n ^ 1 - 
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bo^fh invited them to undertake, and ia- 
vonred the execution of. early^-'enterprizes 
as a maritime power. While the Egyp- 
tians, in the fullnefs of riches and of pride, 
and in the fpirit of an unfocial form of 
fuperftition, had fhut their ports againft 
mankind, and renounced all foreign corre- 
-fpondence; it was the glory of the Phoe- 
nicians to venture beyond the boundaries 
of antient navigation, and, by commercial 
enterprize, to diffufe arts and civility over 
the weftern regions. Bred up in habits of 
frugality and dopieftic induftry, the con- 
fequence of fcanty and penurious poffef- 
fipns* they purfued an oeconomical, not a 
luxurious commerce. The commodities of 

'mi : 

‘ cis^ery“ -country were embarked on Phoeni- 
cian bottoms ; and as merchants, or faiSlors, 
or navigators, they created a fort tof uni- 
verfal dependence, and condttded, «almoll; 
exclufivety, the traffic of the world. 

What 
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^ • 

What the Phoeijicians were, in early 
times, relatively to the nations on the Me- 
diterranean toaft;’what the Hanfe Totvns 

• . * * * 

,and the Dutch lately were, relatively .to the 
other European Hates; the commercial 
towns all over Europe are, at this day, re- 
latively to the reft of the earth. The 
maritime efforts of the Greeks leffened the 
importance of Phoenicia. Tht maritime' 
efforts, of the Englifli, and of other powers, 
have funk th^ importance of the Dutch 
commonwealth. The fal) of Europe will* 
mark, perhaps, §t fome future sera, the 
enterprize of the fpecies at»large ; or Europe 
may only feem to fall, while fhe advances 
3 more abfolute greatnefs, and *fuperi#r 
pVljMce, though of lefs relative importance^ 
a the political fcale. 

But Vj return to early times: Carthage, 

colony 4>lanted by the Phoenicians, and 

aherlting the commercial geniusVof the 

larent Hate, flouriftied by the fame arts, 

» • 

2 * and| 
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and grew fuperujr to all nations in naval 
pofVer. Content with the empir^_of the 
fea nlone, ihe might have bid ^fiance, on 
that element, to the arms of Rome. But 
the negled of her marine, the confequence 
of a long ftruggle for dominion on the 
continent of Europe, rendered her vulne- 
rable on her own coafts. More attentive to 
' the levying of armies, cdmpofed chiefly of 
foreign mercenaries, than to the equipment 
of fleets, in which alone her genius was pe- 
culiarly formed to ekeel, Ihe allowed a 
maritime afcendancy to ^ a powerful rival. 
And, in thefe circumftances, thejealoufy 
of other flates, and inteftine divifions, co- 
operated"with the Roman vengeance and 
^ambition in the ektindipn of the 
‘''j^iava name. ‘ ^ 

Corinth, fltuated on aii iftbmusji. in thi 
centre of • Greece, and, equally topne^^ee 
with the ^gean and Ionian Ihores, is ai 
example of a city which united with figna 

advantage! 
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advantages^r navigation thofe of inland' 
trade. It derived accordingly, from to 
fortunate a coinciddice, wealth, fplenddr, 
.and magnificence. As a mart of trade, it 
was no lefs refortcd'to than Carthage itfelf. 
They have been called, emphatically, the 
two eyes of the Mediterranean coaft, and 
were deftroyed in one year by the Romans. 
The city of Corinth was reftored by Julius 
Gatfar; the city of Carthage, by Auguftus. 
But It was not polTible to reftore, under 
the Roman yoke, that combination of cir- 

cumfiances wliich had rendered illufirious 

« 

the antient pofleffors of the fame fettle* 
ments. Corinth was no longer the capital 
Df a little monarchy, furrounded By free 
iiat^, eminent for arts mid fciences. And 
[he nem city of Carthage?, in the finijg) 
jf a Roman colony, gives us no idea ol 
that city which had been the pride ol 
Africa, and the envy of Rome. 




The afpiring genius of the Roman people 

t, 

yras not formed for commercial arts. Du- 
rhig the Grfi ages of the dommonwealth 
they remained totally unacquainted with 
maritime affairs. A Carthaginian galley, 
driven by accident on the coafts of Italy, 
prefented them with the firft model of a fhip 
of war. But when naval armaments ap- 
peared to be effential to that plan of univer- 
fal dominion after which they afpired, they 
became intent upon thefe objects, and 
purfued them with ‘unremitting ardor and 
aftoniftiing fuccefs. The mercantile fpirit 
and the love of ingenious arts conduced 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, and the 
Gteeks, to diftindion and eminence as 
ritime powers. Among thefe natif trade 
•^was the principal aim in naviga’ ion ; war 
only a collateral objed. But this natural 
order of things was reverfed at Rome. 
The martial fpirit alone led to' the effa- 
blijObsient of a marine, which triumphed 


over 
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over the efforts of all the comtoeiyial 
dates known in the antient world, 
rendered the Roman? th*einfelves»in fbaie 
■ ‘dteree commercial, when no longer a war- 
like people. It was the fame fpirit which 
raifed up fuddenly for Mithridates (for 
he difclaimed all regard to commercial 
objeds, as beneath his dignity) fuch for- 
midable fleets, as infulted the Romans on 
their own coafls, when, by the annihilation 
of rival powers, the^ feemed to be in full 
pofTeflion of .maritime empire. 


Sometimes local fituatten fuggells cor-, 
refpondent defigns of great magnitude and 

S e. Sometimes defigns fuggeRefl 
confiderations are hence only 
to a more brilliant or moreltR> 
cefsful ilTue. In both thefe ways, in the 
remote sl|;es of antiquity, the Cretans, the 
Rhodians,* and other Hates, availed, them- 
•felves of happy fituations in the pur&its of 
commercial and civil greatnefs., * 

U B« 
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But local advantagesf fludluating and pre- 
cMous, often derive their foie account from 
the temporary cd'ndition of the world. It 
was hence that, long before the fall o*^ 
Carthage and of Corinth, in confequence^ of 
the difcovery of the Indian fea, Alexan- 
dria began to flourifli, and became de- 
llined from that difcovery alone, to be the 
great emporium of trade between the 
eaft and weft. Its fituation between Tyre 
and Carthage was convenient for com- 
manding fome (hare of the lucrative trade 
of which thefe cities had been fo long pof- 
fefled. Tyre was already no more: and 
Carthage regarded with a jealous eye the 
eredion of a port, which, under the nE<'- 
tedion of the king of Macedon/'.raight 
lirpplant her in no fmall degree, (t To pro- 
duce this efted, as well as to fecure his 
conqueft of Egypt, feems to hav^ been the 
view of Alexander in laying fhe founda- 
tions. of his new city. But he perceive^ 
not then the fource of its importance# It 
was his, expedition into the Indies alone 
^ . which 
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which coulq haveiopened his eyes oil the* 
profped of Jl8 future grandeur. ph * 
forms a memorable epoch. Tha bounda- 
;i^es of commerce being enlarged, 'and a 
iharitime correfpondence opened between 
the Indies and the weftern nations, the 
commodities of the eaft, which had been 
ufually carried down the Oxus, and along 
the Cafpian fea, began to be diverted into 
the channel of Egypt. The Indian trade 
indeed remained long inconfiderable ; nor 
did it abandon of a fudden its antient 


courfe. Butin proportion as this change 
took place under the Ptolemies, and un- 
der the Romans, the refort to ^Alexan- 
.■dsja became confpicuous, In one montH, 
fa)K*Wephu8, it fupplied^ the treafury of^ 
Rome V^th more riches than all thr'rSft 
of Egypt fupplied in a year. And from 
the redddion of Egypt into a Roman pro- 
vince bf Auguftus, to the conquell.of that 
country by the Saracens, a period of above 
feven hundred years, the pqrt of’Alex- 
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andria was the moft n^ted mart in the 
wor^. Nor was it lefs renowned as the 
featpf philofophy knd the liberal arts. In 
the fall of this city we bewail that of learn-f ; 
ing itfelf, whkh underwent, upon that fpot, 
the moft fatal cataftrophes recorded in the 
annals of time. 

Such fettlements then, as have been 
mentioned, combined with the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of antiquity, had a difcernible 
connexion with qomme'rcial and civil arts. 
As commerce therefore, Jn the ordinary 
cpurfe of things, . feems to make a people 
iiouriih j a fettlemcnt conducive to that end 
is‘*ntimbered among the caufes of public 
. profperity. Yet commerce itfelf, aj^'mi- 
foifti^ing to luxury, was difcountenai^eJ by 
the^maxims of antient policy ; and on the 
exclufion of it, Rome, and Sparta, and other 
antient ftates feem to have' propoled to 
found their greatnefs. This policy, vio- 
lent indeed and unnatural, fuited only the ' 
{ * geniua 
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genius of' martial and heroic tfmes.* 
Yet from h(^ce 4t appe,ars, that the com- 
^ plexion and temper of an age, Ky* diveffi- 
fying national objeds, will diverfify pro» 

• jjortionably the inherent advantages of any 
lot^l ell;ablilhment.u 


The fpirit of comnjerce, which aduates, 
modern ages, has opened a new path of 
ambition. And though there are difadvan- 

.tagesinfeparable from this fpirit ; though the 

♦ • 

detail of modern governments affords a Icfs 
fplendid theme tcrthe hifforian than thatpre- 
fented in the tranfadions* of antiquity ; yet 
the civil and moral order of thc^ world is 
...Sgj^ainly advanced by this great revofutTon 
imab^iews and proceedings of ftatejs. 


But if the policy of the antients^had 
been more generally direded to commercial 
objeds^, “yet their maritime operations, we 
may obferve, were neceffarily circunafcrihed s 
and local advantages, once .of high eftU 
y3 madoflij 
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rnatha, become afterwards comparatively 
of fnl'II importance, and almo^ dilappear ia 
an age whfcn the general ufe of the compafs, 
and the various improvements in naviga- 
tion fo far enlarge the fpherc of entcrprize* 
and maintain an intercourfe between regi- 
ons the moft remote. 

In the progrefs of arts, the local advan- 
tages of mankind all over the globe feem to 
approach nearer to an equality. There 
arife more incentives to rouze the induftry 
of nations. And a palTage being opened in 
every country for the coUedive treafures of 
the earth, general competition and demand 
lechr^ emoluments and rewards to eve yv. 
people, more accurately proportioned 
mSafure of adive exertions, and tl^ wif- 
dom by which they are direded. Riches 
or poverty muft no longer be cftimited by 
the pofitmn of a people on the globe.'' Art, 
if I may fay fo, alters the difpenfation of 

n^rc,^ and meintains a fort of diftributive 

i 

? juftice 
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juftice in th«divifibn of opulence amonjg? * 
mankind, Si\h at leaft would be the ten- 
dency of things, if ali reftridions bn trdde 
were abolifhed by -a concert among nation*, 
cd[kulated for the common benefit of all. 
Buriqutual jealoufies derange and encum- 
ber their mutual efforts. If, in order to 
keep in view of the coaft, It was often ne- ,, 
ceffary for antient navigators to prefer the 


more tedious to the (liorter voyage, a fimi- 
Ikrneccffity is Tuperwiduced upon the mo-, 
dern, by the-abfurdity of commercial regu- 
lations. It is th*e relative profperity of 
mankind merely vphich enters into the 
views of fovereigns. And no regulation, 
iWia^er beneficial to nations, will ever be 
cftlbt^ed, by their unanimous confeg^, if,^ 
by any unequal augmentation of opulence or 
power, it tends to break the rules of p?o- 
•portion,^ and .affeds the order in which 
thefe nations ftand arranged on the general 


fcalc. But if national monopolies, found- 
ed* on the jealouiy of fovereigns, * may 

U 4 fometimest ' 

• • 
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’ fooKtimes, as connedted wit^ public fecu^ 
be vindirated on ^ the maxims 
of foulid policy; yet, furely, no fuch 
jealou/y can reafonably fubfift among com- 
munities under the fame government. On 
that government at leak, in reafon and in 
juftice, they have an equal claim. Yet re- 

^ gulations partial and opprelfive we have 
feen in our days, and are too likely to fee, 
diflblved by violence, which ought to have 
been diflblved in part by the inature wifdorii 
of enlightened councils. Public reforma- 
tion indeed muft be gradual, and fuch as 
the times will b^r. What is beft in the- 
ory is pot always attainable in pradtice: 
and a wife government will proceed, 
caution, in authorizing changes, h'wr^er 
jullf reafonable> and beneficial to the com- 
munity at large, that are opppfed to preju- 
dices grown inveterate by age. pvery ap- 
proach, however, towards an equal legilla- 
tion, that can be made without difiurbing ' 
the public tranquillity, obviates the dangeir 

, . ■ ' pf 
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of rifing dilMntentst and tends ultimately * 
to the harm^y and liability of civiljJfo- 
cieties. • . • . 

„ . But I enter not into thefe complicated 
add^ice difcuffions. And with regard to 
the tendency of national monopolies, and 
the genius of exclufive companies, I will 
beg leave to refer my readers for the fulleil 
information to an. Enquiry into the Nature 
*and Caufes if the ^Wealth of Nations: a 
work which will, probably, in future 
times, be referred to in political fcience as 
the firll juil and fyftematical account, tUiat 
has appeared irr any language, of the prin> 
Masses of public ceconomy, and the phoeno^ 

dhnb^ of commercial Hate?. 

I ... 

Befides the influence of commerce, there 

are otfier cayfes, in the progrefs of general 

^ • 

'Improvement, by which the importance of 
^ivil fettlements is materially ,a£Fedled. 

. * The 
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. Tho, encreafc of a people in a barren foil Jed 

fori;icrIy, by a fpecies of jie 9 .^ty, to plans 

of migration, of rapine, or of conqucil. 

And civilized nations in the antient vrorld' 

were able with diflkully to defend their 

frontiers, when allailed by hungry antldef* 

perate barbarians. But when arts and in- 

daftry began to be excited in thofe coun« 

- % 

fries, whicb^ for want of tillage and culti- 
vatbn, had remained defolate and barren, 
one caufe began to be removed, which di- 
fturbed the repofe of nations. Thus the 
Panes, and other people in the high north- 
eni latitudes, fubiifting lefs precarioufly 
on the fruits of their own induftry, than 
th^ir forefathers fubfifted by piracy 
war, ceafed to prcfs with their incumbebt 
wleagKt the neighbouring ftates, and per- 
mitted government to advance throughout 
the,reft of Europe* ; B^l if rude armies* 
as hoftile and fierce as ever iffued from the 
ilorehoa£? of nations, were again to appear 
on the fiontiers of any European date, th6 
! conteft. 
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conteft wouIoYOt dubious ; the afla^- 
ants only wouM feel the blow. By tpe 
invention of fire-arms, .which has changed 
by degrees the whole fyftem of war, there 
. re^des a power of refifiance in every fiou- 
riihihg^fiate, to which the moft furious eJ^ 
forts of rflrde and defperate heroifm were 
oppofed in vain. War is now condu( 3 ed 
at an expence which the exertions of in- 
duftry can alone fupply ; and that fupcrio- 
rky in arms which once refided with rude 
and poor nations, is transferred in modern * 
ages to the nations advanced in opulence 
and credit. Yet the diffufion of know-J* 
ledge gradually tends to reduce mankind 
ni6“^early to a level in the enterprizes of 
pedbe and war. And that.fingulai- inven-» 
tion, which feemed calculated for the de- 
llrudlion of mankind, and which a£lut(lly 
enabled^ a fevj adventurers from Europe to 
annex a hemifphere to its dominion, tends 
in the iflue to render battles lefs 4 jloody, 

. conquefte 
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f ^ 

conqiiefts lefs rapid, and gov&nmeuts more 
Tenure than in any former mriod. 

Upon the whole, we obferve local ad^' 
vantages, which fluduate in every age, apd 
often owe their exiftence and duration«to a 
train of independent events, to ✓be of the 
leaft relative moment in the moll flourifh- 
ing llage of the arts and fciences. That 
intelcourfe, however, which navigation 
opens, though abundantly fufficient for the 
purpofes of mercantile traffic and ex- 
change, can feldom form between dillant 
Rations fa intimate connexions as arife 
from vicinity of fettlement. Geographi- 
cid 'delation therefore will always be;-«m 
fome degree, inftrumental in retardihg^or 
accel'erating, in every country, the f)rogrefs 
of ^ivil life. Communities, as well as pri-^ 
yate perfons, are formed by example. And 
the charader of a people mull bear a re- 
fembknee in manners, \a genius, and in 
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» • # 
arts, to that iwAich predominates in the fyf* 

tern with whiA they are more immediately 
conne<!ied. Cmlity and, rudenefs being 
diftrihuted like light ^nd darkneft in the 
natural world, contiguous nations are often 
contemporary in their progrefs and de- 
cline;*^ and the more enlightened regions, 
tho’ alwayg’fhifting, form at any one time 
a complete and undivided whole fituated 

around a common centre. But the various 
% 

circumftances hithe’rto under review, ought 
to be confidered rather as occafions of pro-, 
fperous or adverfe fortune, than as dire(Si 
caufes of human perfedicm or debafement. 
The former ought, by no means, to be con- 
founded with the latter ; nor the tocal^cyr- 
cujnJlances we have merftioned, with that 
more myfterious influence'which, reaching 
the principles of our nature, is fuppofed to ^ 
produce original and conftitutional di^er- 
ences ih the human fpecies. 
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OF THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE SURROUND^ 
INO ELEMENTS. 

L ocal circumftances have been 
pointed out as of various import; 
as difluafives from*, or as incentives to ao- 
tion, as occafions of fuccefs or difappoint- 
ment to national enterprize, and as more 
or lefs aufpicious to the origin and progrefs 
of arts and fciences. But therens, injthe 
pinion both of the viflgar and the learn- 
ed, another and more immediate depend- 
ence of the fpecies on external things 
which, prefiding with various efFeft over 
huma*h» natbre itfelf, antecedently deter- 
mine its charafter. 

\ Our 

• % 
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Our external frame, like fyftem df 
matter, is fubjed to mechaivcal laws. It 
is liable accordingly to ann^ance from all 
the elements ; and changes introduced intd 
the body caiinot> confiftently with the law 
of their union, be indifferent to the mind. 
That Rate of the medium, that temperature 
of heat and cold, thofe productions of foil 
• and fpecies of aliment which correfpond 
beft with our corporeal fabric, tend to the 
freer arid more vigorous exercife of all the 
mental powers. Yet natural hiftorians, 
who defcribe man as an animal merely, 
allow him in that capacity fome diftin- 
guiihing prerogatives. While the cle- 
sn^n/s fwarm with life ; while earth, fea, 
and air are peopled with their proper inha- 
bitants; while different tribes have habita- 
tions affjgned to them in particular corners 
of the globe, where alone they can find 
fubfifience ; man ereCts for hifiifelf a mad- 
fion in every country, fubfifts oh a variety 

aliment prepared or unprepared by art, 

and 
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and breathes ^ith e*qual freedom in the fro* 
zen or in the burnrag zone. Races of ani- 
mals that^exifted in paft times feem now 

• . * 

to be totally extind. The largefl and 

ftrongeft-of quadrupeds, according to M. 

Buffbn, has difappeared in the animal 

world*; nor docs he think it impoffible 

that, confidently with the order of nature*** 

animals of one common dock may have 
* • * 

been fo diverfified and transformed by thq 

vicifiitudes of the ^obe, ^ as to conditutC:* 

. didind fpecies. The animals of the new 

and of the old continent may have had onq 

common original ; and perhaps of man 

alone it can be faid in the drided fenief • 

"’Genus immortalc manet— . 

The human frame at lead is tnore fikfd 
and immutable than any other ; and more 
exempted firoin that influence which pre- 

* Hift, Nat. tome jevui* 178. * 
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vaih through the gradaVi 
vegetable life 

There is no one country on the face of 
the earth which is declared, general 
Confent, to be the fitteft refidence for m&n. 
That influence of the heavens feems to be 
crel^ively the beft, which habit has rendered 
the moft familiar. And to exchange of a 
fudden one .climate for another, is always 
Jiazardous for any tribe or people. Yet the 
pofitive malignancy of no climate of the 
world can be ipferred from the dangers 
which are fo often confequent on the 
n?igrati<S’n8 of mankind. Our phyfical 
habits are eftablrlhed or diflTolved by flow 
degrees ; violent tranfltions fcein repug- 
nant' to nature, and often threaten our 
conftitution with deftruftion. Bupf it can 
refift the impetuofity of the fliock,‘the body 
' accommodates itfelf by degrees to its new^ 
c^pjton. Tliitigs offenfive become indif- 
S * ferent. 


ons of animal and 

f 

f 
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ferent, or even agreeable ; things ndxicus* 
innocent, or falutafy, and in time perhaps 
fo eOen'Jhj.J, that danger were mort to*be 
Apprehended than a return to antient 
habits. Emigrants can learn only from 
experience the peculiarities of other cli* 
mates ; and, in the courfe of that experi- 
ence, they ftruggle with a feries of cala*^, 
mity, from which the natives of thofe cli* 
mates ‘are exempts and from which the 
j^ofterity of thdfe emigrants will be exempt 
in all fucceeding generations. If we may 
judge then from tKe firft impreflions oh our 
animal oeconomy, the external conftitu* 
tion of nature in the different clihaatQ^^f 
the earth tends rather to difeohrage than to 
promote the diftant migrations of mankind. 
Yet,* In another view, it is this diverfity of 
climate which accounts for the dilperffon • 
of natiqps^ atjd the general revolutions of 
conqueft. In a flourilhing period, indeed 
of civil and commercial arts, a nation can 
X 8 . Tiardly 
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be ccncumbered with excelRve population. 
But the more fim^le ages are unacquainted 
wkh fuch variety of refodrces^ Bold ad- 
venture is ever more wekome to barbari- 
ans, than the flow proceedings of art ; and - 
they<ven fcorn to accomplifli by induftry 
what valour alone may effedt. In this 
fpirit was the anfwer of Brennus to the 

I * 

Romans when queftioned, at the fiege of 
Clufium, concerning his prctenfions on 
Tufcany*, “ That his prctenfions lay in his 
fword ; and all things belonged to the 
brave.” He added alfo on more plau- 
fible foundations, after reminding the Ro- 
mans of* fome paflages in their own ftory, 
that lands which, remained negledted, and 
which the natives were in no condition to 
cultivate, could not be faid to be exclufively 
prfc-occupied or appropriated by any peo- 
ple. In an exigency then, like that of the 
Tranfalpine Gauls, it is liatural for rude 
Rates ta fend forth colonies to people, or 

Liv, 1 . V, 5, 36. 


armies 
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armies to fubdue the earth. And the in- 

# 

ciim^ance from population, which forms 
fuch an^Rsigency, will be chiefly fell in Jthe 
Severer climatesy.^and in the moft uTigrate- 
ful foil. Hence, in later limes, the irrup- 
tion^of th^ northern barbarians who defo- 
lated and fubdued Europe. Their num- 
bers, encreafing fafter than their induftry or 

^ • 

the produdions of the foil could keep pace 
with, created a fpecies of neceflity which, 
fuperior to alU other confiderations, autho- 
rized their firft movements. And the for* 
tune of the firil. adventurers, by railing 
expedation, inftigated fiihers to run a 
fimilar cr It deferves however to be 

remarked, . .at the firft hoftile incurfidhs 
into a foreign country, have been ufually 
made for the fake of plunder merely, with- 
out any defign of abandoning antient ppf- 
feflSonSj’or of forming new eftablilhments. 
The fir^ inroads of the ^rbarians into the 
Roman empire were con^ded ^ith this 
• X 3 , • view 
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viejy alone. But the dcfolation of one ter- 
ritory led to the defolatipn of another /Kiore 
remote till at length a lohg abjfeficc frosa 
home reconciled thefe folJrers of fortune td 
other climes; or the difnculties and dam- 
gers of a return, or the temptations of fu- 
perior affluence, retained them in countries 
more fertile than their own, better culti- 

» 

-vated, and more adorned. No longer con- 
tent with plunder, they feized upbn the 
domains of the peopje fuBdued by their 
victorious arms'; and ereded -governments 
on new foundations, with little regard to 
the policy of the vanquifiied. Free in 
their ovpn country, they maintained their 
freedom in the fcttlements they acquired ; 
armies were transformed into nations ; and 

feudal fyftems began to arife out of the ar- 

< 

rahgeraents of war. The connexions with 
the parent ftate were gradually diflblyed. 
And the pofte;4ty of thofe emigrants, re- 
gajrdlefl of the country of their fore-fa- 
thers,* 
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thers, adhered to^the governments whofe 
they enjoyed, and to the cli- 
mates xvhich gave then! birth. ^ . 


. Such migrations and eftablifhments refulted 
frcftn a condition of fociety, to which no Eu- 
ropean ftate is likely to return forages. Swit- 
zerland perhaps alone is conftituted in fuch 
circumftances as feem to require a regular 
difeharge of citizens. Yet, witl\out arts, 
• without matiufactures, without money, 
fhe has eftabliflied a fpecies of commerce 
peculiar to herfelf, and adually derives 
from the numbers of her people the meafus 
of fubfiftence. She reforts not, like antient 
ftates, to migrations, .to plunder, or to 
conqueft. While fhe cultivates peace, fhe 
fubfifts by war ; whofe demands flie fo rea- 
dily fuppliesby hiring out troops indifefimi- 
nateljfctj the neighboixmg ftates; and this 
.ftrange policy of goverWent is both the 
caufe and the effed of a fl^uriftiiag popula- 
X 4 y tion. 
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tioa. Butifthe|;eneral circumftance8 of the 
modern refemblcd thofe of the antient wo^ld, 
the Helvetic body, deftituieo^ fuch ^uurces, 
could diiencumber itfelf ^ sto'^other ex-, 
pedients than migrations and offenfive war.^ 


Upon the whole then we may obferve, 
that the changes of fituation on the furface 
•of the globe, fo incident to tribes and na- 
tions, far from authorizing any plea, of lo- 
cal pre-eminence, ferve only fo demonftrate. 
the latitude allowed t6 the human confti- 
tution in refpedk of the yariety of climate 
and of aliment which correfponds fo hap- 
pily with its texture. 

The power of t£e human body to redrofs 
itfelf, '{s'hen annoyed by the elements, is 
often afloniihing. Under alteratiops of 
the medium more violent, more fudden, 
more oppofite tl4n climate ever prefents, 
it maintains an a|moft incredible equality in 
• ; I its 
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its own temperature. It appears* from a 
fc-ries of Jate experiments*, conduced by 
a focteiy, of gentlemen e^fery way^qpalificd 
j:o inform the: Pj^blic, that, when furrounded 
with air heated to 344® on the fcale of 
Fahienheit, the heat of the animal body 
deviates but little from its natural ftandard. 
In’ the conduit too of thefe curious expe- 
riments, as well as in the unfoHcited ex-* 
perience of ordinary life, is difplayed the 
tendency of habit to corred and mitigate 
the effeds of external annoyance. 

If it is not then intenfity alone, but ra^ 
ther viciffitude of temperature, which is 
moft apt to annoy our ^frame ; it would 

feem even reafonable to infer, that nations 

• • 

commonly reputed the moft fubjedf to 
impreflions from the external elements, ere 

in reality the moft ex 5 ny)t from their do- 

• • • 

• See Experiments by Charles Bl^en, M. D. F. R. S, 
infened in Phil. Tranf. for 1775. f \ * • 

rninion ; 
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minion; and that it is, not in our variable 
and inconftant climates, but under ajjjvote 
permanent and equal fky,f that wd‘‘ ought 
to look for the freer and ininfluenced 

condition of the fpectes. 

On the other hand, it might be contended 
that vicijSitude itfelf, when regular and 

O 

progreffive, like the return of the feafons, 
becoming familiar to the body, fliocks or 
incommodes it in an inferior degree ; and 

4 

that no one ftate of the atmofphere, in our 
temperate zones, has fuch intenfity and dii- 
iation as to produce fenfible effects on the 
human frame. Without entering at pre- 
fe'nt into fo niQe.a problem, let it be fuffi- 
cient , to obferlte, that habit and violent 
tranfition, exclufively of other influence, 
actoUot for a number of appearances. But 
it is not preten^'‘they account ^or all ; 
and how niceljyioever advantages and dif- 
advantages be balanced upon the 

. ‘ •' / ' whole. 
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^whole, there are .at kaft feme diftinc- 
tIoif\.among mankind infallibly regulated 
by a local ftandlird. • . • . 

• '-.v • 

- In fome climates of the wor-ld, the body 
arrives foon at maturity, and haflens to a 
dilTolutioii with proportionable celerity. 
In other climates a*longer period is allowed 
both for its progrefs and decline. In the 
ages antiquity the Britons were remark- 
*able for the Ittngeft^ the Egyptians for the 
leaf: extended life ; while the ordinary 
ftandard in other ‘countries deviated, as was 
fnppofed, more or Icfs from thefe oppofite 
extremes. Confidently with ;ho ^arne 
Older of fedond caufes, modern hiftory in- 
arms us 'of a variety of people .among 
whom the natural term of life exceeds nor, 
or even falls below the ftandard of Eg^pt j 
and the j^ritpns yiel^J^erhaps, in longe- 
vity to the more northeA^ nations. The 
balance of numbers indepa ma^^ not be 

I * affeded 
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afFe£led by fucb diftindions. If climates 
the* moft prolific are alfo the moft dep^hc- 
tive tq. tjie human fpecies, 4he rules of pro- 
portion are not broken j and^e encreafe of 
mankind in one country may be as efi^edually 
advanced by the prolongation of life, as 
in another by a more abundant progeny. 
But, whether the law* of mortality be fo 
'^adjufted or not to the law of generation, 
the ilated period of life.is fomewbat varia- 
ble among nations. And, if the fads were 
doubtful or equivocal in general hiftory, 
the influence in this refped of local fitu- 
ations, and of*air of different temper, 
might be afcertained from the public re- 
gifltrs o'f mortality in contiguous fettle- 
ments, and under the fame civil oecononty. 
The air of the Hague is reputed the beft 
in Jiolland : the air of Amflerdam the moft 
malignant : and duration of ' life in 
thofe two places^ems to correfpond with 
this natural c^nfe. To corred fuch influ- 
ences, there ii perhaps fome fovereign an- 
' tidote, 
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lidote, fome controaling regimen laid jup, 
for future generatigns, in^the ftores of phi- 
lofophy. But ffom fad to poffibiUty there 
lies no appeal ; and in all ages of theVorld, 
the term of our exiftence, though depend- 
ent on a multiplicity of caufes, feems to 
have had fome reference to climate ; and in 
general to have increafed with the latitude.^ 
Strength and vigour of body, till we arrive 
at the limit of the'Polar circle, are found 
to encreafe in i fimil^r progreflion. 

I 

Stature and magnitude, on the other 
hand, are at leaft as confiderable in the 
warmer as in the colder regions. .And,5he 
moft diminutive and dwitrfilh of the hu- 
man race are perhaps the 'natives of the 
frigid zone. 

% 

The»PaJtagonian ftatms. after exercifing 
fo long the curiofity, the,fcepticifm, the 
credulity of the public, is atjJ^ft fufiiciently 

afeertained. 
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afcertaincd, and feeras not to violate, in anv 

\ 

marvellous degree, the^ufual dercriptlon of 
man. > Put, as a coatraft lfo this, the world 
has been lately aniufed with an account of a 
nation,- in the illand of Madagafcar, where 
the ordinary ftature rifes not above three 
feet and a half. It is not, however, pre- 
tended that the Patagonians are eminent 
' for intellectual abilities above other tribes 
of Barbarians ; and the little pe&ple of 
Madagafcar feem to have nothing dwarfith 
in the conditution of their minds. They 
are defer ibed, by an intelligent writer*, as 
a warlike people*,’ and a match in genius, 
in conduct, and in enterprize, for the other 
natfves of the ifland. Yet, without im- 
peaching fo refpeCtable authority, we rnSy 
be permitted to obferye, that probably the 
fame illufion of imagination which magni- 
fied the dimenfio^/ff the human figure in 

f 

Eloge de M. Commerfon par M* de la Laade. 


Patagonh, 
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T>atag.onia, has diminifheS them in Mjda- 
gafcar. And the only qdmiffible conclu- 
fion is, that in* the (Jne country tis’in the 
bther, there prevails a remarkable deviation 
from the ufual ftandard towards oppofite 
extremes. 

The exlftence of fuch varieties in the de-, 
fcription of man is conformable to hiftory, 
and to’expericnce, and is in part dolucible 
’from analogy anti philofophic theory. 
But fuch varieties, though refulting from the 
general and r(p;ular tenour of mechanical 
laws, afford no criterion by which to afcer- 
tain the endowments of the undgrftanjjling 
among, tribes or natiorw. Among the 
natives of the fame fpot fimilar diftindions 
abound, exclufive of all apparent connexion 
with temper, with genius, or with capaefty. 
No hiftowan.has defenued that meafure of 
animal ftrength, that fymnvetry ojou^ward 
form, or that natural terpl^. oflkiftence'i^ 

which, 
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which, in the courfe ofhuman life, is found 

i 

moft connected with the^argeft endowments 
and atc&mpliihmenC8 of the fpecies. In 
every age and country thefe combination^ 
and alTemblages are too diHimilar and va- 
rious to form the bafis of any theory : or 
rather, fuch diffimilarity and variety de- 
xnonftrate the indifference of naflire with 

t 

regard to fuch co-incidences in the fyftem 
of man. Yet the hiflory of human’ reafon 
is liable to be confounded With the hiftory 
of mere animal d'iflindtions ; as if national 
genius or capacity could 'be calculated from 
tlic , bills of mortality, from^the gradations 
of colour, in different tribes, or from cer- 
tain varieties in organical texture which, 
being either foreign to the mind, or cor- 
refponding equally with all its perfedions 
anS infirmities, touch not the effentials of 
human greatnefs. , V 


The Tariar/i^nd Chinefe, between whom 
there is obferveja by travellers, an exad re- 

femblance 
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femblance in all the Imeamcnts anApro- 
portions of the body, difcorer little affinity 
in the genius dr corfplexion of the mind ; 

* or rather, the refemblance in the*one re- 
•fped is not more confpicuous than the 
contrail in the other. The former people 
are defcribed as bold, warlike, inde- 
pendent, lovers of toil, and of a ferocity 
approaching to brutality. The latter, as 
an indolent and pacific race, prone to fuper^ 
•flition,and to^ervile dependence ; addi5:ed 
to compliment, and extravagant in all the 
ceremonials of behaviour. Thus the ex- 
tremes of national charader may be eom- 
bi;ied with exterior appearances nearly 
fimilar. » 

It is alfo worthy of obfervation, that pal- 
pable defeds in the animal conftitution co- 
incide (fo often with "the perfedion of the 
under^andjng ; and palpable defeds in the 
intelledual, with the utm^ perCedion in 
Y < • all 
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all the animal pbwer$4 Some illufirioud 
examples of fuch coincidences occur among 
thocharaders of the fail ag^ ; an age* per* 
hapsy ds fertile of intellectual talents as 
the world has ever feen. One of thefe is 
Lord Falkland, whofe difadvantages in per- 
Ion are contrahed with excellence of mind 
by the noble hiilorian who has delivered 
his name down to pollerity as a model of 
-perfection. Another is Sir Charles Ca- 
vendifh, whofe character, as^ delineated by 
the fame mafterly hand, conveys a moral 

ledbn to pofterity [Bj. ‘ 

* 

The Graces^ according to the fine allu- 
fioif of antiquity, are often to be contem- 
plated under the form of theSa/j^r^, Suoh 
coincidences, which abound in every coun- 
try, feem to announce the peculiar charac- 
ter of the human mifid, its independence 
on the laws of mecdianifm, and its alliuice 
with a npbler ^yftem. 


Adif. 
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A difiregard of tlj^is high prerogative has 
tontaminated, in &me iqftances, the con- 
duct of nation^. Hence the |)dIicy'of 
Sparta authorifed an inftitution tfie moft 
■fliocking in the proceedings of mankind ; 
that inftitution of Lycurgus, by which cTiil- 
dren of a delicate frame were condemned to 
inftant death, from a fuppofed connexioi^ 
between intelledual and corporeal infir- 
mity. ’ How diftefent is the wifdom of na- 
*ture, which ufually, renders fuch childrep 
the darling objeds of parental care 1 

Had the Spartan rule *been adopted in 
our age, England had not reared up a 
Lyttelton, nor Europe ^bred a Vohafre. 
But, in the eye of reafon ^nd philofophy, 
this connexion difappears ; and a policy fo 
repugnant to the firft didates of morality, 
derive^no counter! anco or apology from the 
hiftory of Individuals or of tribes. If there 
fubfifts then no infeparabl^conn«tion, no 
Y 2 i neceflary 
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neceffary or eftabVifhed (harmony between 
the perfediona of^body andmiind, the in- 
ferences from analogy are deftitute of folid 
foundation ; and the changes introduced ‘ 
into the former by external impulfe, will 
imply no correfponding changes in our 
moral frame. 


Soil and climate feem to ad with a gra- 
dation pf influence on vegetable, animal, 

and intelledual nature. There are vari- 

< 

e'ties of configuration, equally commodious 
for the animal fundionsf; and varieties in 
our animal powers equally confiftent with 
the exertion of all the nobler faculties. 
Man, therefore, by his rank in the creation, 
is morf exempted from mechanical domi- 
nion than the clafles below him j and even 


th(f beauty of his perfon derives its arbi- 
trary cftimation froth the variety .of, which 


the body is fufceptible, withouft detriment 
to its fundlons. An exalted inind in a well- 


organized 
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organized body, w like A fine pidure^ in a 

good light. Yet the exterior mechanifin 

• • 

may be regarded, in fome refpeila, a8#the 
• mere drapery of nature, wheroiif is dif- 
. played all the wantonnefs of art; and 
which is ufually no more decifive of the ab- 
folute perfedions of mankind, than the 
modes of artificial attire* But the attire of 
nature, like the falhions of art, may piove 
cumbft-fome and incommodious, not only 
•for animal bfit for, intelledual exertions^ 
and certain confequences will arife from that 
myfterious union 'which enters into fo com- 
plicated an exiftence, and conneds it with 
the vegetable and with the animal wofld. 


It deferves alfo to be oliferved, that the 
rank of man, which in fo many refpeds 
renders his conftitution fuperior to danger- 
ous annoyance, renders it in one refped 
more vulnci^able. An animal feels only 
what difturbs the animal occ^nom^;. The 
• y 3 j feenery 




Icenery of creatldh it regards with fotal 
indifference } but that fcenery adJs on a hu-- 

t * 

man being, in a peculiar ma/iner, and with- 
out annoying his perfon, affeds the fenfibili- , 
ty and delicacy of his moral frame. The or- 
gans of found and fight are fufccptible of 
impreffions which, exclufive of all arbitrary 

aflbciations or convention, intereft in an 

( 

em^ent degree the imagination and the 
paffions. Hence the elements of natural 
language. Hence a moral * expreflion in 
mufic. Hetice certain graces of propor- 
tion, figure, motion ; and all the fine con- 
nexions which 'form the foundations of 
eriticifm in the elegant and polite arts. 

The objeds with which the fenfes ajt;o ^ 

* 4 

converfant, become emblematic^ to the 
ityagination, and call forth a train ol corre- 
fponding emotions, which are nq,ver ex- 
cited in the inferior orders , of ’hnimal 


Some 
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Some predominant qu;^ties in rude and 
favage tribes are tJ be afcribed, in the^opi- 
nion of ingenious writers, to the/aceof 
.the country they inhabit. The emotions 
,in the breaft of the favage derive, it feems, 
a degree of wildnefs and ferocity from the 
chaos which furrounds him ; and a cer- 
tain adjuftment and embellilhment of the 
outward objeds is requifite to difpel the 
gloom, of life, to enliven and exhilarate the 
.fpirits, to mojlify the temper, and to ren* 
der it humane. 

The *attcnrive mind. 

By this harmonious aftion on her pow’rs. 
Becomes herfelf harmonious. 

•• 

«k. But this adjuftment is not equally indif- 
penfable throughout the habitable 'globe. 
For/iudopendently of culture, the feene 
from t,he hand of nature is more or lefs 
magnffiertu, taore or lefs adorned. Here are 
immenfe daerls; there delicious plains. 

Y 4 . ‘ This 
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This the region (ii'i^*cfouds and ftorms ; that 
of a more placid and beifignant fky. Here 
predominates the beautiful ; there the fub- 
lime. TKe emotions hence generated corre- 
fpond ; and the tone of temper and of man- 
ners is, if 1 may fay fo, in unifon with the 
natural world. This fpecies of energy, 
which rifes out of external things, ex- 
erts ilfelf in its full efFed on man alone ; 
and feems to be attended with confe- 
quences* in rude and favage life, analo- 
gous to thofe which .refult* in the pro- 
grefs of fociety, from various llyle and 
compofition in the imitative and defign- 
ing arts. 

Having thus ‘ftated the relations of 
jnan to the elements around him, which 
appear to be various and complicated, it 
wfil be proper to contemplate his re- 
fources, and to m^rk; thofe, dijlinguifh- 
ing prerogatives by which /he endea- 

vour^ 
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vours to maintain or V' reftore his in- 
dependence, to re-jid upon external things, 
and to become, in fome degree, tlie ar- 
biter of his own happinefs and *perfec- 
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N O . T- E S, 

Note [^J, p. 306. 

T he privileges of man as an animal are 
inconteftible, and wonderfully adapted 
to his fuperior rank in the creation. Nous trou- 
y^rons, fays Monf. Buffon with equal truth and 
elegance, nous trouverons que Thomme eft Ic 
feul des. etres vivans dont la nature foit aftez 
forte, affez etendue, affez flexible pour pouvoir 
fubfifter, fe multiplier par-tout, et fc pretcr 
aux influences de tous les climats'de la terre ; 
nous verrons evidemment qu’aucun des ani- 
rrtaux n’a obtenu ce grand privilege j que loin 
de pouvoir fe multiplier par-tout, la plupart 
fonufcornes' et confines dans des certains climats, 
ct meme dans dfts contrecs particulieres^ 
L’homnje eft cn»tout I’ouvrage du cielj les 
animaux ne font a beaucoup d’egards qu<? des 
prq^udions de la terre. 

Hift. Nat. Tome xviii. p, 177, 

• • <*• 

Other diftindions might be ment,i^ned no lets 
confpicuou.s. Nature has fixed certain feafons 
. 6 at 
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at which the greater part cff the animal kind 
propagate their feveral fpecies : while a fimilar 
prerogative is vefted jn man at all feafons, and 

in all climates of the world. , 

• • 

, Vide Ariftot. de Hift. Animal. l*v. c. 8. 

This diftinftion, in the fchool of Socrates, 
was infilled on as an argument for a fuperin- 
tending providence. To is, faid that mailer of 
wifdom, xxt rxf run x^poSKrtuv ^iovxi rot; ft,fv 
«XXoif ^woif Savxtf vtptyfxil>xvrx{ Ts its; p^p«i/o»f 

$£ (Tuvt^xi f*iXP* yupwf rxvrxi ‘irxfcy^ttv. Xe- 
noph. Mem. 1. i. c. 4. “ Is it not wellordered, 

* “ that, while the courtlhips of the grove are 
confined to one period of ^he year, the period 
“ of our loves is not thus interrupted, and is 
prolonged to declining age ?” 

Note [ 5 ], p. 322. 

‘‘T WILL beg leave to lay before the 
X reader the eminent and worthy charaflcf 
mentioned in the text, as it is drawn by the 
moll inftruftive, and perhaps the moll faithful 
hiftogan pf tjie lall age! “ The converfation, 
fays Clarendon, fpeaking of himfelf, the Chan- 
“ cellor tow moll delight ih, was^ that of Sir 
, Charles 
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“ Charles Cavenc^/ brother to the Marquis, 

“ who was one of the moft extraordinary per- 
“ foils of that age, in all tne noble endowments 
“■ of the mind. He had all the difadvantages 
“ imaginable in his perfon, which was not only 
“ of fo I'mall a fize, that it drew the eyes of 
“ men upon him ; but with fuch deformity in' 
“ his little perfon, and an afpedt in his counte- 
“ nance, that was apter to raife contempt than 
“ application: but in this unhandfome or 
“ homely habitation, there was a mind and a 
foul lodged that was very lovely and beauti- 
“ fuli cultivated and polilhed by all tite'know- 
“ ledge and wifdom that arts antj fciences could . 
“^fupply it with. He was a great philofophcr 
“ in the extent of it, and an excellent mathe- 
“ matician, whofe correfpondence was very 
‘'»dcar to Gaflendus and Defcartes, the laft of 
“ whom dedicated fome of his works to him. 
“ HjEhad very notable courage, and the vigour 
“ of his mind fo adorned his body, that beings 
“ with his brother the Marquis in all the war, 
“ he ufually went out in all parties, and twas 
“ prefent, and charged the enemy in all battles 
“ ^ith as keen a courage as could dwell, in the 
“ heart of man. But then the goodnefs lof his 
diljiofition, the humility and me^nefs of his 
. ^ “ nature, 
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“ nature, and the vivacity of his wit wasadmi- 

rable. He was lo modeft, that he could 

• • 

“ hardly be prevjyled with to enlarge ^hipifelf on 
fubjefts he undcrftood better thjn other 
“ men, except he were preffed by his very fa- 
miliar friends, as if he thought it prefump- 
tion to know more than handfomer men 
ufe to do. Above all, his virtue and piety 
“ was fuch, that no temptation could work 
upon him to confcnt to any thing that fwerved 
in the leall degree from the prccife rules of 
“ hondur, or the rrjoft fevere rules of. confci- 

.“ encc.” , Life pf Clarendon, Vol. Ilf. 

• • 

• 

Thus far the noble hiftorian, who in the laft 

feature of the charadler feems to have drawn, 
by anticipation, the Cavendilhes of our day?} 
whofe inflexible integrity and patriotifm ap- 
pear in the Briiilh fenate •, and whof^ heredttary 
g/irtues are worthy of the fioufe of Cavendilh, 
and of the former age. 


ESSAY 
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ESSAY X. 

OF MAN, AS THE ARBITER OF HIS OWN FORTIINE; 

» 

N atural and moral ills are elTen- 

*tial to our *fyftem. It is in*vain to 

'enquire into their origin. An exemption 

* 

from the former would imply phyfical in- 
dependence ; an exemption from the latter, 

* • 

all moral perfedion. Such attributes are 
divine. Yet man is neither chaiyed dpyvn 
by neceflity, nor impelled by fate. And 
refignation to the unalterable order of 
things, a fentiment fo becoming his 
condition, ought not to arreft the haltd 
.of ijyiufli^y,. or to contrad the fphere 
of adive ecterprize. After all the ef- 
forts he c»si boail, after e^haufting 

the 
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the accumulated exertions of ages, there 
remains, and will remslin, abundant fCope 
for all rhe paffive virtues in, the life of man. 
Let him then fuftain with dignity the 
weight of his condition ; yet not meanly 
acquiefce In grievances within his province 
to redrefs. 

The adion of the elements on his frame 
is not more confpicuous,. than his reoiprocal 
adion on thofe very elements which are. 
permitted to annoy his being. He has a 
range allowed him in the creation peculiar 
to himfelf alone ; and he feems to havehad 
delegated to him a certain portion of 
thd*government of the natural world. Re- 
volutions, indeed, are brought about in va5- 
rious regions by the univerfal laws oj^ mo- 
tij?n, uncontrouled, and uncontroulable by 
any human power. . But, under certain li- 
mitations, foil and climate are fubjed to his 
dominioii j and the natural ^ory of the 

terraqueous 



/ 
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• ^ 

terraqueous globe varies ‘with the civil 
hiftory of nations. [ 

• • 

* . In the defcriptions of antient and modern 
Europe, the fame countries appear to be ef- 
fentially different. The climates beyond 
the Atlantic are altered fince the days of Co- 
lumbus. But fuch differences and altera- 

• 

tions are more rightly imputed to the con- 
du(fl anti operationsp of men, than to any 
mutability in •the courfe of nature. Nor 
are fuch alterations confined to thofe fettle- 
in ents on which tile additional culture has 
been bellowed. The arts of tillage and* 
agriculture have a more diffufive^ and ge- 
neral effe£l. The country of Italy, though 
not better cultivated than in 4he days of the 
Roojaftis, has undergone fince thofe days a 
viciflitude of temperature, which has arifefit 
-ilTall jprbh^iUty, from* the more improved 
Rate of Gernn^ny and FratTce. 

a 

•/ 


Z 


The 
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The temperature of climates throughout 
America) fo different from that which pre- 
dominates under the fame parallels of lati- 
tude in the antient world,, is not entirely to 
be afcribed to fixed and permanent caufes, 
but rather to the more recent exiftence of 
nations in the new hemifphere, and the in- 
ferior cultivation it has confequently re- 
• ceived from the hand of man. Thus much 
is certain: by opening the foil, by .clearing 
the forcfts, by cutting out paffages for the 
Jftagnant waters, the' new hemifphere be- 
comes aufpicious, lifccr the old, for the 
.growth and population of mankind. 


•''Let lis learn then to wage war with the 
elements, not with our own kind j to recO^ 
ver, if one may fay fo, our patrimon;v from 
Cilhaos, and not to add to his empire. 


The hiftory of the colonies^ and com- 
mercial eftablifhments of thjj^uropeaana- 
, '' tien9» 
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tions, teftifies that, in almoft every corner, 

a healthful and falubrious climate is the 

• • 

fure eiFe£t of perfevering and »voIl“C 9 n- 
duSed labour. Nor is the oppofitb effefl: 
chargeable merely on the negleCt of culture, 
and the atmofphere that overhangs the 
defert alone malignant. The malignancy 
is often diredly chargeable on manners, on^ 
police, and on civil eflablifhments. In 
fome of the mofl: malignant cIimates*on the 
Guinea coaft, the impure habits of the na- 
tives have been aflSgned'as the eflScient 
caufe. The exhalations of a negro village, 
negroes only can endure. 

“ The plague, lays Dr. Chandler in his 
Travels into the Eaft, might be vjrholly 
^^alrted from thefe countries, or at leaft 
“ prevented from fpreading, if lazarett(3f 
* ei^fted, and l^utary regulations 
* enforced, ^as in fome cities of Europe. 
!!* Smyrna w^ld be affef^cd as Ihtle per- 
Z a •* “ haps 
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“ haps as Marfeilles, if the police were as 

“ well modelled. But ‘this is the wifdom 
• ^ ♦ 

“ of a,fenfible and eplightfned people.” 

A fpecies of necelfity, however, in fome 
countries conduds mankind to certain deco- 
rums in life and manners, which wait, in 
other countries, the ages of tafte and refine- 
ment. TheDutch certainly are not the moft 
polite among the European nations ; .yet the 
nature of their civil fettlemeijt, as if antici- 
pating the didat«;j5 of refinement, introduced 
among them from the beginning, a degree 
of order in their ‘police, and of cleanlinefs in 
their houfehold oeconomy, not furpafled, per- 
haps unequalled, by any other people. On 

a principle of Ijealth, an attention to clean- 
< 

linefs is more or lefs incumbent on alKcom- 
launities. It prefents an emblem of inward 
purity, and is dignified, perhaps jjolf impru ^ 
perly, in fome fyftems of ethics, with the 
appellation of a moral virly^. But with 

all 
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all Imaginable precaution on this fcore, the 
confluence of numbers in* a crowded fcene 
is generally procfu£tive’ of difeafe.' *Heflce 
pellilential diftempers are fo often bred in 
the camp, and ufually march in the train of 
War. And hence the eftablifliment of great 
cities, under the beft regulated police, can 
be demonftrated, from the bills of morta-* 
lity, to.be deftrudive in a high degree of 
population and public health*. But all 
thefe examples relate to artificial, not to na- 
tural climate; and. there feems to be little 
ground, in the hiftory of the terraqueous, 
globe, to aflbciate with any fixed and im- 
mutable conftitution of the^atmofphere, the 
Hkppinefs or perfections of tjxe human fpe- 
cies [^]. Yet local prejudices every where 
abound : the moft accomplifhed citizens in» 
5^ns and ages the moft accomplifhed, 
✓have ^t blen exempted from their fway. 

^ Sec Dr. Price’s O^fervations on Reverfionarf Payments. 
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Plato returned thanks to the immortal Gods 
that he was an Athenian, not a Theban 
born ; • that he breathed on the fouthern, 
not on the northern fide of the Afopus. 
But if Athens was eminent for refine- 
ment, there were other caufes than the 
climate. And, if the Bceotians were dull to 
a proverb, it was a temporary calamity, 
and Pindar, and Pelopidas, and Epaminon- 
das ihall vindicate the foil. Thus much 
we may with certainty affirm, that foil and 
climate, if not altogether foreign to the 
mind, are, like the mindil fufceptible of im- 

r 

provement, and variable, in a high degree, 
with the progrefs of civil arts. Settlements 
abandoned by one colony, have been re^ 
peopled with fuccefs by another. Projects 
thought dejQ;)erate in days of ignbk>':ce, 
nave been refumed and conducted to a pro* 
fperous iffue in more enlightened . ♦im'e&> 
Individuals have often failed in their at- 
tempts, for want of public e4couragement. 

4 Public 
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Public enterprizes have failed for want of 
concurrence among nations. Eftabliih 
then concert antfunioft among ntaifkind; 
all regions become habitable, and the ele« 
m'ents almoft ceafe to rebel. 

Nor is this command over the elements 
the only efFeit of progreflive induftry and^ 
labour. The changes introduced into 
clothing’, fubfiftence, modes of life, prefent 
confiderations hf eqijal moment. In con- 
fequence of thefe changes, bur animal fitu» 
ation is as flu£tuating as our moral ; and 
the fame people, in the ages of rudenefs and 
civility, will retain fewer marks of rel^- 
^lance in their organicaf firu£ture, than 
will be found among the ihoft diftant na-^ 
^ tioj^ when contemplated in dorrefponding 
points of their progrefs. A people emer^ 
' Va <4i>t)ve ’:1ie‘ wilder ftates, who fubiift by 
the culture of the foil, not by its fponta- 
^ pcpus provifiollli ; who farther fuperadd the 

z, ; «fe 
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ufe of foreign commodities to the domeftie 
articles of confumption, have undergone tran- 
fitipns,* gradual perhaps anti infenfible, but 
which have affedied their whole animal 
ceconomy. Thus the commercial arts, by 
concentring in one corner of the world the 
divided treafures of the earth, confound the 
primeval diftribution and arrangement of 
things, and diverfify in the fame climate 
the condition of tribes and nations. There 
feems to be a certain regimen- of life fyited 
to the local ci'rcumflances of mankind, 
which is fuggefted to thdm at firft by in- 
ftindi, or is the flow refult of experience. 
A different regimen, recommended in a 

CC ® 

flmilar manner, is befl: adapted to their cir-^^ 
cumftajices in another region ; and hidden 
or injudicious alterations in the mo(ft»^<;of 
life are among the fatal confequences that 
attend the commerfce of natioi^s. .. .iTne" 
transference too of epidemical diftemper 
from region to region is pother confe- 

quence 
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quence of that commerce no lefs deftruc- 
tive*. Diftempers,' local in their origin, 
being thus difFnfed owr the globe, become, 
Vhen tranfplanted, more formidable than in 
their native feats. The plague, fo defoIatiAg 
when it invades Europe, commits not 
equal havoc in the eaft. The malady, im- 
ported by Columbus, was lefs virulent in 
the American climates. On the other 
hand, ’ the fmall-pox, introduced into thofe 
* climates by the Europeans, threatened the 

depopulation of the new liemifphere, 

# 

» 

Time, however, which corredls the effedls 
of migrations, feems alfo to corr^eit the vi- . 
rulence of tranfplanted diftemper. Either 
the human conftitution oppofes it vwth new 
^^our, or the art of medicine combats it 
with more fuccefs ; or the poifon, by beihg 
blended with the furrounding ele- 
ments, ceafes to be fo deftru£live. It may 
,<• » - -ur 4 /li/grders leave 

impreffions 
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imprcffionsin the conftitution which prevent 
in future the poffibility offimilar annoyance. 
Hence ^the expediency o£ inoculation, a 
practice .firft introduced into Europe from' 
the eaft, which folicits difeafe through a* 
fafer channel, as a prefervativc againft its 
eventual attack in all the circumftances of 
its natural malignity. But to return from 
this digreflion, let us furvey the farther 
tendency of the commercial arts. 

s 

I 

■The natural productions of , one corner 
fupply the demands of lunury in another, 
arid the raoft diftant tribes may approxi- 
mate each other in their animal tcnipera- 
’ ment'by mutual traffic. Even the natives 
of the moft penurious foil may exchange 
the rude' fimplicity of their anceftors for'^tjie 
. extravagance of the moft pampered nations, 
As national affluence, however, is i^pt lli|fti- 
buted equally among the feveral members 
of the conynunity (for under equal di- 
• vifion 
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vifion of property no government can long 
fubfift) we often obferve at once, iri the 
diftxnftion of rapks, ftich effeds of ^various 
4emperament as arife in fucceilioa to 'the 
public from the general viciffitudes of 
ciety. Penury and wealth, fimplicity and 
prodigality, indolence and toil, create con- 
ftitutional diftindions among the different 
orders of citizens. For the impreffion of 
the commercial arts is often confpieuous In 
’ the upper dtpartn^ents of life, before it 
reaches thofe of inferio’r condition; but 
the circle gradually widens. The exclufive 
poffeflion of opulence cannot be long main- 
tained ; and the fluduation, fo .natural to 
^ commercial ftates, muft diffeminate the ef- 
fects over the public at large. 

, j 

^ In the laft period of the Roman gove«i- 
fl^ t.* the different provinces of the empire 
became contaminated with the luxury of 
^he eaft, wljofe influence on 'the bodily 

•I temperament 
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temperament may have contributed, along 
with moral and politicaj diftemncr, ! the 

iiiccdi * f the nortberfi ’irfAft-o,. 

-Sasvior annis 

Luxuria incubuit, viclumque ulcifckur 
orbem. 

But thefe fymptoms of decay, wiu>- i 
i^read at lafl; ever the provinces, and tai nted 
the mafs of the people, had.originated among 
the nobles, and in the feat of .government. 
It was the legions, not thefenate, the pro- 
vincials, not the Romans, who aded, daring 
fev/sral generations,'as the mailers of mankind. 
Aurelian, and Probus, and Dioclefian, the 
rcftofdrs of the Roman world, were not of 
Roman blood. And Rome, more debauch- 
ed than tlie diftant provinces, had feen foq^^ 
of Aem, ages before her fall, ereded into 
diilind and independent Hates, no lon^r- 
acknowledging her fovereign authority, or 
the laws of the empire. 


Such 
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Such confequences, hovfrever, imply no 
impatation on the arts of civil life. TThe 
food, the raimer^t, thq occupations of the 
polilhed citizen may be as innocent *as 
thofe of the favage. The latter is ev^ 
guilty of excefles which difappear in the 
age of refinement. The immoderate ufe of 
intoxicating liquors is generally moft pre- 
dominant in the ruder forms of fociety. It is 
relinquilhed in the*progrefs of refinement, 
•and feems to be fcarce compatible with the 
elegant luxuries of a highly cultivated 
people. 

• 

A propenfity indeed to vicious excels 
may be accidentally combined in the ^me 
'^charafler with a high relifhfor the luxuries 
of life. But the paflions themfelves are to- 
vSfly diftind. A pronenefs to luxury, witiU,. 
, >it'-a’ve/fion to all riot • or excefs, is no un- 
common charafler ; and a pronenefs to ex- 
cefs, with an^averfion to luxury, though 

more 
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more rare, is by no means without exam* 
pie. * 

<■ . - » 

A ftriking example occurs in the charader 
of the famous Irifli rebel, who, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, alTumed the rank and appella- 
tion of King of Ulfter. He was a man, 
** fays the hiftorian, equally noted for his 
** pride, his violence, his debaucheries, and 
“ his hatred of the EngliCh nation. He is 
“ faid to have put fome of his followers to 
“"death, becaufe they endeavoured to in- 
** troduce the ufe of bread after the Englifh 
“■fafliion. Though fo violent an enemy 
“ to luxury, he was extremely addicted to 
“ riot, and was accuftomed, after his in- 
** temperance had thrown him into a fever, 
“ to plunge his body into mire, that'*? e 
■’‘'might allay the flame which he had 
** raifed by former excefles *. 

HiHory of England* voL v. p. 399. 

t ^ 

Luxury, 
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Luxury, according to fts fpecies and di- 
redlion, may be pro,nounced to be either fa* 
lutary or deftrudive. By its connexion 
with induftry and adiive exertion, it is p1|^o- 
dudive of the nobleft efFeds. It is the ]^- 
rent of ingenious arts, and conduds a people 
to honour and diflindion. Yetobjeds which 
are not only innocent, but beneficial in the 
purfuit, may prove dangerous in the polii 
fefllon^ and the acquifitions of national 
virtue may become the occafion of’ its fall. 
Habits there Aircly are, incident tp differeot 
periods of fociety, which tend to enervate 
the body, and to vitiate the^ blood. The me- 
chanical fprings of life reft not on the 
energy of one caufe, but on the.comljina- 
^ tion of many, pofleffing often oppofite and 
qualifying powers. It were’ improper there- 
fple to expatiate on the intenfity of one 
■principle, without attending to others whic^ 
to heighten or to mitigate its force. 
One writer magnifies the power of climate; 

another, 
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another, the efFeds of aliment ; a third, the 
cfE :£lcy of labour or reft, and the peculiar* 
influence of certain .modes of life. But 
thftTe circumftances are relative to each 
o?her, and it is the refult of the combinar 
tion with which we are alone concerned. 
It was well anfwered by the Spartan to the 
King of Syracufe, who found fault with the 
coarfenefs of the Spartan fare, “In order, 
fays he, to make thefe viduals rclifli, it 
is necelTary to bathe in thcjiurotas.” 

By the progrefs of agivculture and rural 
occonomy in oirc climates, that mode of 
fubfiftence has become the raoftcafy, which 
waf* formerly the moft difficult. And it 
were well perhaps for mankind, in mofi ' 
countries of Europe at this day, if the great 
opulent exchanged with thofe of infe- 
rior condition many of the daily artkle$r^„ 
confumption. Vegetable aliment feems to be 
better adapted to the more indolent clafs of 

citizens^ 
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citizens. The labouring part of fociety re- 
quire a larger proportioa of animal food, 
lint it is often diBlcurt for the n!ea*ner 
fo procure for thcmfelvcs fui tabic fub 
(Incc, and more diflicuit for their fuper 
to abftain from improper graiifcatious. t 

If I were not Alc.’tandcr, faid the Princ^ 
of Maccuon, I would chufe to be Diogenes. 
Yet the generality of people would rather 
imitate the conduil af Ariftippiis, wlio, for 
the pageantry of a court, and the plcafures 
of a luxurious tabic, could forego inde- 
pendence, and defeenJ from fire dignity of 
philofophy to the adulation of Kings ' 

^The conduft however ofn^ankind, in uncor- 
rupted times, w^as more conformable to na- 
tur.‘=J ; and their reafon taught them to form 
iKicli habits and combinations as were moT^ 
^magruous* wuth their external condition. 
Different fyftems of policy grow out 
of thefe combinations; and ufages and 
A a laws 

» 




laws relative to climate make a capital 

«. 

figure in aaiient legillaCion. Even fuper- 

llitiou,'OH fomc occafionsi, has proved a 

gu^rdiail of public manners, and a ufeful 

^dxiliary to Icgiilative power. Abftinence 

frpm the fiefh of animals, abftinence 

from wine, frequent puniications, and other 

external obfervances among the Indians, 

( 

the Pcrfians, the Arabians, how abfurd fo- 
ever if -transferred to other countries", form- 
ed on the occafions, and in*^the countries 
where they wtre inftituted, important 
branches of political ^economy. The 
Egyptians preferibed by law a regimen 
for^their Kings. In fome inftances, cer- 
tain rules of proportion were eftabliftied ; 
andfui,tableto the different dalles of citizens, 
there was a fpecial allotment of alintient 
*=prefcribed by the religion of Brama. TH ' 
Chriftian difpenfation alone, diyin6 in*1tt 
origin, and defigned to be univerfal, de- 
feends not to local inftitutions ; but, leav- 
ing the detai/.s of policy to the rulers of 
3 nations. 
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nations, inculcates only thofe pure and ef- 
fe*ntial dodlrines' whicji are adapted to all * 
climates and goverrfmcnts. Yet the Vedamy 
* the Shajier, the Koran, and other amient 
codes, which afford, in one view, fo 
ing examples of credulity and fanatic|(fm, 
•may be regarded, in another, as monu- 
ments of human fagacity. Happy had it 
been for the world, if the founders of reli- 
gion'and government had feparated, infuch 
cafes, the pure gold from the drofs, and 
connived only at illulio'ns connected with 

public felicity.’ It were often happy for 

% 

rude tribes, if they were taught a local *fu- 
perftition, how abfurd foever ip its ^tails,. 
that tended to preferve the fimplicity of 
their morals, and debantd them .in many 
inllances from adopting foreign cuftoms 
and manners. How fortunate would""!^ 
have*be 8 n for the Indian tribes, through- 
out the continent of North America, if 
they had been debarred by thefolemn fanc- 
A a 2 *1 tions 
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tions of a religion, as abfurd as that of Ma- 
homet, from the ufe of; intoxicating li- 
quors ! a- pcaclice derived to them from Eu- 
ropci'jn commerce, and which contributes, 
in^c newhcmifphere, more, perhaps, than 
any^other caiife, to thedeftrudion, and what 
is worfe, to the debafement of the fpcdcs. ■ 

Our voyages of difeovery, which in fame 

• ^ 

refpefls are fo honourable, and calculated 

f 

for -noble ends, have never yet been happy 
for any of the tribes of mankind vifited by 
us* The vices of Europe have already con- 
taminated the Otaheitean blood. Wiicilicr 
the ilnglhh or French navigators Lave 

been the fnfl: authors of the dreadful cala- 
< 

raity which now afflids tliat race, ir isi of 
little importance to decide. While io odi-'-. 
ous a cliargc is rctarted on each ^othcr 
by ihofc nations, the natives of itTc 
happiv iflaHid, fo cruelly abufed, will have 

caufc* 
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caufe to lament for ages, that an^ Eu- 
• . • 

ropcan vcllcl ever touched their fliores. 


F'Jix, lieu niniium felix ! fi 


lutora^t 


Moral depravity is a fertile fourceCof 
phyfical ills to individuals, to families, 
and to nations. Nor are the ills inhercftit 


only in the raee which bred the difordcr. 
They fpread from race to race, and are 
often entailed, in <ill their maiiigrat)'', .on 
poftcrity. ’ Thus hereditary dilflemper has a 
foundation in the natural^, as in the moral 
world. Kor docs this reflc^i upon eternal 
juflicc, or breed confulion in the nhivejrfc, or 
derogate from the Turn of’ its perfedlions. If 
we are punilhed for the vices, *we are 

f 

rewarded too for the virtues of our fathers 
Thcfe oppo.htc principles of exaltation anc 
’^bafemetit tend to the equilibrium of th( 
fyftcm. They ferve alfo to a farthei 


Qnd ; they ferve to draw clofer the ttci 
A act *' 




0 
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of humanity, to remind us of our duty, by 
reminding us of the relations of our be- 
ing j and df thofe intliflTokfble connexions 
dependencies which unite us with 
t^e paft, and will unite us with all fuc-' 
ce^ding ages. 
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Note [/f|, p. 31^1. 

O F the efficacy of found regimen in pr^ 
ferving health, under all the variety 
climate to which mankind are apt to be expofed, 
there occcurs a memorable example in the late 
voyage round the world by Capt. Cook, fo juftl^ 
reprefenfed to the Royal Society, by his elegant 
and learned encomiaft. That navigator, whofe 
melancholy fatfi is, at tjie moment Ij^m ^iting, 
lamented by ^11 Europe, “ with a company of 
“118 men, performed a voyage of three years 
“ and eighteen days, throughput all the climates 
from 52° north to yi° fouth latitude, with 
the lofs of a fingle man only by difeafe a 
proportion fo moderate, thaf the bills of mor- 
'tality, in no climate or condition of fociety, can 
furnilji fuch another example. 



^ Note [F], p. 353. 

H orace, indeed, in the fpirit of the 
courtier, the poet, and the man of plea- 
fgre, approves the temporizing of Arif- 

A a 4 'I tippus. 
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tippus,' rather than,<;h6 auftere rigour of Dioge- 
nes. The pedantry of the latter was furely ex- 
ceflive. But it was the excefs of that free, 

f 

manly, and independent,/pirit,^ which is allied to 
tru^glory, and formed the hcroifm of antiquity. ^ 

Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
Nollct Ariftippus ; 

was the judgment of the cynic ; and the re- 
ply of Ariftippus is rather fmart than folid ; 

r 

Si fciret regibus uti, 

Faftjdiret olus, qui me notat, — 

Hpr. L i. ep. 17. 
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OF fashions that predominate AMONjf 

VARIOUS TRIBES OF MANKIND. ^ 

T he magnitude of external annoyance 
being variable with the maxims of 
•political occonpmy, and the rules ,of civil 
life, it is the prerogative* of every people 
to hold the balanoc of good and evil, and 
to raife or to deprefs the fcJle of their own 
felicity. To the abufe of this preroga-. 
tive, not to any una^,terable * conlfftu- 
*tion of things, may be .aferibed what- 
ever is moft wretched or humiliating in 
, ^e condition of human fociety. Abfurdi- 
llpes of, various defeription in artificial 
manners, arc often deftru£tive of health 
and vigour, and even tend to diveft the 
• • • natural 
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natural form of its fymtiietry and per- 
fedion. . . 


^The jcuftom of painting the body with 
futh rude materials as the favage life af- 
fords, is a pradice which, in the infancy 
oT fociety, appears to have been almoft 
univerfal. It is reforted to at fir ft as an ob- 
lious prefervative againft the inclemency 
of the feafons, the imprcflions of the fun, 
moleftation from infe<fts, or other external . 
air.noj'uncE- But. this invention, like every 
other, was fufccptible of, refinement. No 
Ipnger adjufted *to the ftandard of conve- 
niency alone, it became fubjeift: to the ca- 


priCe and' viciffitude of faftiion } and the 
embelliftiment , of the outward perfon, * 
which was at firft little attended to, ®r re- 


garded as a collateral confideration, cara^ 
in time to be the principal objetft., Quch' 
fantaftical decorations are worn as enfiglTs 
of dignity, and ferve as fo many badges of 

' diftinc-' 
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diftindHon among favage tribes. This in- 
vention may be traced up to remote anti- 
^ ^ • * 
quity in the cuftoms of the European na- 

tisns. It was reduced to an art jimon^ 
the antient Britons ; and the Caledonians, 
the moft antient inhabitants of the Northern ^ 
parts of the ifland, were, from their beSng\ 
peculiarly addided to this art, denominated 
Pitls by the Romans. Not content with* 
fuch reprefentations^ as were practicable by 
the colouring of paint alone, without de- 
triment to the perfon*, thqfe rtrf^ nJlRons 
often infcribed theij; defigns with a weightier 


band, and by aCtual incifioes into the body^ 
rendered the impreffions indelible. Thus 
a practice, at firft innocent, or*falut»y, 
^became, by degrees, pernicious ; and while 
it aimed at farther decoration, or at emble- 
,,matical expreffion, tended in reality to de- 
form the f^ecies. 


By the progrefe of fociety, fuch fafhlons 
have long {idee difappeared in Europe. 

But, 
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But, if we furvey the condition of rude 
narions in various corners of the world, we 

9 • 

find the^ human frame degraded by cuftoms 
ftill mpre violent and unnatural. Nor is*it 
in the option of individuals to embrace, or 
^to refill fuch cuftoms. The violence is fre- 
/|urfntly, by the impofition of parents, ren- 
dered almoft: coeval with exiftence. The 
'body, in its infant ftate, more pliant and 
ductile, is more eafily, divefted of* its juft 
proportions, and the limbs, and members 
are ‘tnedf capable of being moulded into 
a variety of unnatural and artificial forms, 
impradicable in maturer years. If dif- 
tortions, then, of feature and perfon, 
arc^thusbarly introduced, more ferious and 
extenfivc confequences may poffibly arife' 
from the fame fource, » 

When the violence is direded, as among? 

c 

tlxe Chinefe and fomc other nations, to the 
extremities of the body, fituated at a dif- 

f 

tance from the principal orgdn of fenfatioh, 

the 
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the effect on the animal oeconomy is more 
fuppoftable, and the vitais ,of the conftitu- 
tion probably elude the* injury; hut) un- 
fortunately, the impreffion is ofteirmade 
where the conflitution is moft vulnerable, 
and the more feni'ihle parts fuftain a fiiock.^^ 
annoying to the whole nervous fyftem.‘ 
Among one people, to flatten the dimen- 
fionc of the bead ; among another, to ren- * 
der it nvore convex., parents have recourfe 
to the mofl: flioc,king expedients of art, and 
the natural guardians of infancy b^mS 
its chief tormentors^ The names by which 
certain Indian tribes in North America have, 
been diftinguiflicd, are expreflive of fuch 
unnatural charadleriftics. JThe CTaraiblj^s 
of the Weft Indies, by cor^trivances and 
applications of art nearly fimilar, have 
'Acquired a caft of phyfiognomy altogether , 
Heculiarj The Indians»of Afia are not en- 
tirely exempted from the fame odious 
abufes j but the principal feat of jhe enor- 
• ' * ^ mity 
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mity is certain regions of Africa, where the 
arf of disfiguring the ;;human perfon ts, if I 
may. fay fo, almoft thepnly art which has 
made fuch progrefs among the rude inhabit- 
ants, as to mark their departure from a 
ftaie of nature. 

In fuch deplorable fafliions, which ftifle 
the voice of nature, the fufFerers, and the 
authors of the fufferings, almofc equally 
claim commiferation. But, to diflort the 
■nafeaf form with an avowed purpofe of 
deranging the intelledl-uals of man, is a 
conduct fo flagitious and enormous as has 
never flained the manners of favage and 
ir.itutofed tribes ; yet, not many ages ago, 
even this enormity exifted in the mannefs 
of Europe, where, in various inftances, 
the forming fools for the entertainment of 
the great, was the ultimate end .propofi J 
in mutilating the human figure. 


The 
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The recital of fuch examples fills huma- ' 
nity'with horror ;; and the poffibility of 
their exiftence W 9 uld Iiardly be adpiifted in 
a cultivated period, did not hiftory eftablifti 
the fads upon inconteftible authority, and 
number them among the corruptions which 
are found in fo many focieties of men, to 
degrade the dignity of our fpecies. 


Therefis a variety of other cuftoms among 
.rude tribes, which take their rife from the 
illufions of imagination. ,In olilWviS^ the 
gradations of colpur among the races of 
mankind, our ideas of bea»ty are often 6ny 
lirely governed, or greatly influenced, by a 
regard to the moft general formtf nature 
• we are accuftomed to contemplate. Among 
a natjpn of Blacks, the White ; afnong a 
nation of Whites, the Black was never the 


(^pproved complexion., 
an ambiguous race, 


The Hottentots, 
equally allied to 


either extreme, are at pains to deepen the 


lhade 



fhacle of black, as if to maintain a con- 
formity with th^ prevailing cornplexibn of 
Africa. .On the other hand> the Moors of 
Barbary, the counterpart of the Hottentots 
in the northern hemifphcre, who pofiefe, 
like them, the medium of complexion, 
difeover little predileftion for either ex- 
treme, w'hich is owing probably to an al- 
'moft equal correfpondence wnth African and 
European nations. Upon the fame prin- 
ciple, the copper colour of the Americans’’ 
is regarded among them as a criterion of 
beauty ; and it feems Co be the objc£1: of 
urt, by painting the face with vermilion, 
to maintain, in all its perfedion, thepredo- 
minant complexion of the Indian race. Even ^ 
the unlverfal principles of tafte, when not 
duly regulated, may lead to egregious abufe. 
Unequal degrees of beauty, of elegance* - 
and of ftrength, €ntcr into Cbe*^arioui" 
contexture of the human body ; and all 
attempts are vain to fuperinduce by vio- 
lence 
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knee or art, that perfedlAi which is denied, 
by .nature. Con^itutional blemilliics or 
defeds may be heightened by too^ eager a 
^efire to abolilh them ; and by the violent 
fubftitution of other proportions and linea- 
ments than are confiftent with the primeval 
configuration of the parts, though more con- 
formable, perhaps, to fome ideal ftandard 
of perfedion. But fome of the more fk- 
grant examples of violence done the perfon, 
to be met with in the cuftoms of rude tribes, 
are neither authortfed nor 4((^wff5kd .by 
any perception gf beauty. They are ^e- 
figned, in reality, to cre«ate oppofite etop- 
tions, and arc didated by the ferocity of 
warlike people on pur^ofe to* conftund* 
• tbeir efiemies by appearances fcarcely hu- 
man. The gentler fex, whofe conftant aim 
' is to improye the beauty of the outward^ 
form,, and who fubdue mankind only by, 
their charms, even in the African climates, 
never deviate fo far from nature. In the 
B b illand 
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ifland of Biflao, fiear to the river Gambia, 
the matrons are drelTed, in decent attire; 
and the perfons ‘of^ the young, though 
without ,all fort of apparel, are not un- 
adorned. The degrees of embellifhment 
indicate rank and condition j and the eldeft 
daughter of the reigning monarch is diftin- 
guilhed from the other ladies of the court by 
elegance of painting, and the richnefs of 

her bracelets. But all the happier .refine- 

« * 

ments of fancy are difregarded in the appa- 
ratus .jwl 

n. ' ' 

The Giagas, thofe bloody cannibals of 
Africa, who arc regardlefs of natural as of 
• mor^ beai^ty, alTume the moft infernal af- 
pe£t to render thdmfelves more formidable 
to other«tribes. 'The fame principle autho- 
rifes the abufe of perfon among various In- 
"^dian tribes in North America ; and autho- 
rifed it, according to the Roman IBftorian*, 

^ Tacit* de Mor* G^rm* 

* 

' among 
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among a tribe of the ^ntient Germans.* 
But* an afpedt lo tremendous to a foreign 
enemy, may become venerable amqng peo- 
ple of the fame tribe. The dignity of the 
expreffion is more confidered than the de- 
formity of the pidture. The beautiful 
is abforbed in the fublime ; and the 
fpedacle, how odious foever in Itfelf, 
is endured as deferiptive of the degrees 
of hei^oifm and .martial valour ; , virtues 
chiefly refpe^ed in a rude age. 

Religious fanaticlfm, it may alfo be ob- 
ferved, is frequently atiother fource* cf 
the moft wretched debafement. Pe- 
nances, mortifications, IVlonkiflr feverities, 
and a number of flagrant obfervanccs, in 
the rttual of fuperftition, that annoy our 
frame, have, to the difgrace of the world, 
been deemed meritorious in the fight of 
Heaven ; as if one fpecies of guilt could be 
expiated by another ; or, as if, 'to deform 
B b 3 , and 
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and aljufe our nAture, could ever be ac- 
ceptable to the author of ^11 beauty and -ex- 
cellence. 

< . ‘ * 

But It is not neceflary to carry our re- 
fearches anxioufly into the principles which 
have concurred to the introduQion and 
cftablifliment of fo many abfurd cuftoms 
among mankind. It is fufficient to obferve» 
that the cuftoms themlelves, fron> what 
fountain focver they -flow, are often at- 
tendecTwitn confequences ho lefs deftrudlive 
than odious. Thus what a/ifes from human 
fcjjlly may become undlftinguifliable from 
the original workmanfhip ; or rather, cer- 
tainlllftindlions, at firft adventitious, may 
become the chayaifleriftics of a tribe, and 
even be in part tranfmifiible and heredi- 
tary to future generations. The cuftoms 
indeed under reviewbelong chieflyt to an 
unpoliftied ftate of fociety ; but they are 
often fucceeded bv others of a tendency 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat fitnilar. Thfi fwathing of in* 

fants, the confinement of drefs, and other 

• • • 

abfurd pradices in pur oeconom]^, unpre- 
• cedented among barbarians, might be men- 
.tioned as counterparts of the fame violence 
among poliflTied nations. In general, per- 
haps, the hardy difcipline of early times is 
more aufpicious to health, vigour, and fym- 
metry of form, than the more refined 
ture and fofter habits of a luxurious age. 
But without running the parallel of public 
manners in different perio^'” a?*^tvil“lpro- 
grefs, it may bci affirmed, that fome of the 
groffcr and more heinoils abufes we ’have 
here remarked, are irrecoverably deftruc- 
tive of the human figuce, and perh^s re- * 
motely touch thefprings^f our intelledual 
fratne. There being then fuch a variety 
of effedfs, immediately of phyfical produc- * 
tion» which can be traced up to a moral 
original ; it is proper to diftinguifh and fe- 
parate that order of fecond caufes which is 
Bbs, regulated 
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regulated by the r^folutions and condu£l: of 
men, from the indej)endent and immutaiblc 
influence or external tilings. 

( * 
Bat moral fentlmcnt, excluflve of its 
breaking forth into adion, by its filcnt and 
internal movements in the human breaft, 
affedsjin nofmall degree, tfie beauty, health, 
ami perfedlon of our organized fyftem; 
and this connedion of things, though more 
rarely the objed of attention, ought not to 
be overixiiJtetu in explaining ihedivernty of 
appearances 'in the’ various tribes of man- 
kintK 
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QF THE TENDENCY OF MORAL CHARACTER TO 
DIVERSIFY THE HUMAN FORM. 

• 

mind itfelf is often the. original 
■*" feat o£ diforder which is transferred 
to the aninjal fyftem. In the^iuory o^in- 
dividuals, it is ^obvious to obfervc, th,at a 
diftempercd imagirjatiofl, and irregular 
paflions, frequently prey upon the body, 
wafte its vigour, and, even haften its * 
diflbluiion. Judging then from ^analogy, 
it leems not unreafonable to expe£l:, that 
the paiGons, to which fociety is occa- • 
fionally obnoxious, Tnay be produ<5live of 
Gmilar effedls upon the multitude, ap- 
pear in exterior fymptoms, . impair the 
’ * B b 4 , foundnefs 
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foundnefs of public health, and enervate 

the principle of animal ,life. What fprm 

of fociety is moft 'open to this annoyance, 

* * * ♦ 

is a problem which, perhaps, the hiftory oC 
the fpecies is not able to refolve. But, in 
general, it may be pronounced of human 
life, that the vindidive, the envious, and 
unfocial paffions are hoftile to the pofleflbr, 
while all the oppofite emotions diffufe a 
kindlier influence over our animal .frame. 

t 

“ How miferable arc the damned ! faid Saint 

t 

Cl3the»i«t<St.f- Genoa; ‘they are no longer 
“ capable of love.” So clofoh the ibcial union, 
thafdf the fiercely tyrant that ever exifted 
in human form was doomed to be himfelf 

’the «xecutioner of his bloody edids, the 

1 

vidima of his tyranny would become the 
inftrumelQtsof his punilhment, and the*tor- 
ture inflicted would be more than he could 
endure. The little tyrant of Greece, whom 
the Hecuba of Euripides chafed from the 
public theatre, all bathed in tears, retained, 
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in defiance of himfelf, thi fenfibility of na-' 
turo. And if the.heart is thus liable to be 
fubdued by fiction, how fliould it fuftain, 
dn fimilar circumftances, the a( 5 :ual pre- 
fence of woe ? To be callous to fuch im- 
preffions, is to be more or leQs than man ; 
and, even where virtue is extindl, our pr- 
ganized fyftem is liable to be affected by 
this powerful fympathy of minds. • 

• • 

Varieties of national character weobferve 

* • 

imprinted on the phyfiognoffiy or nations. 

* 

The fevefal qu:ilities of levity or vanity, 
dignity or pride, pufillanimity, fortitude, 
dulnefs, vivacity, ferocity, meeknefs, and a 
thoufand nicer gradations of hioral*cha- 
rafler, rife up in the vifage, and mark the 
exterior of man. Individuals, it is allowed, 
arc often found devoid of the charafleriftics 
that ^predominate in the family, in the 
tribe, or in the nation to which they be- 
long, while they retain, neverthelefs, all 

the 
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the ufual mark^ of thofe chara£leriftics. 
Hence, phyfiognomy is a ddufjve aft; men 
are belied _ by appearances^ till at laft the 
genuine ^xpreflion of the -individual is in-* 
terpreted, and declares the fallacy of more 
equivocal a^id general figns. Thefe ge- 
neral figns, the accumulated cffedf, per- 
haps, of prevailing habu for generations, 
may become congenial to a race ; and, 
being wrought into the Qrganizatiod, can- 
not be effaced at once by th,e abfence of 

the cauteT^bich. contributed to their for- 

« 

mation. To corrcO:, and»to eflablifh men- 
tal *liabir, is thd prerogative of a moral 
agent; but the lineaments and proportions 
of tTie bocly are not variable with the gra- 
dations of intelleffual improvement ; and 
hence the mind is fo often at variance with 
the forms which the countenance afiumes, 
in confequence of its primseval caft. «When 
the moft exalted genius of antiquity, by 
the exertion of this prerogative, had re-. 

formed 
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• • 

formed and ennobled all* the features of 

his ckarafter, a phyjfiognomift, by the*rules 

• • 

of art, judged of hin\ from his^ cpnftitu- 
tional propenfities. Some latitude, how- 
ever, is allowed to man in this adjuftment 
of things. He can often conceal or difguife 
his fentiments by the fupprelRon of the nj^- 
tural fign; he can aflume appearances,^ 
without the feelings to which they belong. 
In the’exercifc o^ this talent he difplays 
• confummatc ad d refs ; and artificial lan- 
guage, more at command* faTotifs the de- 
ceit, and countervails the language of na- 
ture. Such artifices confer, if I mayTay 
fo, a falfc and temporary phyfiognomy, 
that violates the conneflijn of tilings, *and 
belies the fyftcm of the initid. So difficult, 
howiver, and laborious, is this effort of art, 
that the mod dexterous diffemblers, aided by 
all th(^ power of.worcls, often fail in the at- 
tempt. Awriter,profoundly verfedin thehu- 

pian phara<aer,yet more difpofedm heighten 
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its Wetniflies th^n' its perfedions, has re- 
marked, in one &: the greateft ftatffmen of 
his time, this ftriSggle Between art and na- 
ture. “'ll is, indeed, true,” fays Deap 

r 

Swift of my Loi'd Somers, “ that no man is 

“ more apt to take fire upon the lead ap- 

“ pearance of provocation, which temper he 

drives to fubdue with the utmod violence 

«• 

upon himfelf; fo that his bread has been 
*' feen to heave, and his eyes to.fparkle 
“ with rage, in thofe very moments when. 

r 

“ |iis vfiwder and the Ladence of his voice, 

“ were in tfic humbled and fofted manner. 

‘‘ Perhaps that force upon his nature may 
“ caufe that infatiable love of revenge 
“ v^aich his detradors lay to his charge, 
who confequently reckon didimulation 
“ among his chief perfedions ‘ 

To form falfe conjbinations is not only" 
difficult, but the execution probably is al- 

• IJiflory of t6e foof lift Y^ari of ihe Qoeeo. 

' ways * 
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• • 

ways imperfect; and henci tire great mafter$ ’ 

in exprdfiion, whether orators, or aCters on 

• • 

the ftage, mull endcfivour to feel^ all the 
•motions they would difplay to advantage. 

ft 

'fhat becoming attitude, that arrangement of 
feature they would afTume, is fiound attain- 
able only by the medium of correfpond’njg 
fentiment. Thus the conneCllan of things 
is maintained, and we are not deceived, 
unlefs *by attributing a folidity and, perma- 
' nency to fen^iments which have fo unfub- 
flantial and perifhing an esiljence. This 
illufion of imagination, praClifed on them- 
felves, and by which alone they comp^fs 
their ends, may even fw'ay the moral cha-, 
rafter. In often perftxiating the hero, 
there is acquired a call of heroifm | and in 
perlonaling mean wretches, there is danger 
of aftual debafement ; for fentiments find 
an eafy jngrefs thrdugh the imagination 
into the heart, and the occafional fentiments 
of the aftor may become the habitual prin- 
ciples 
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cipics of the man? Thus, the profligate of 

libertine, long aded, abates the lo^c of de- 

• • 

corum : and he who.can fuftain the cnthu- 
fiaftn of .any virtue, though in a borrowed 
charader, has probably appropriated tp 
liimfelf fom.e fhare of its real energy. It is 
tips mode of proceeding which difcrimi- 
nates the ador of genius, from the inferior 
ifiimic, whofe talents are exhaufted in the 
tranfcript of vifible figns,. regardlefs of their 
foundation in the human mind. In the < 
one cafe, the* reprefentkion is juft and na- 
. tural} in the other, aukward and inani- 
ma^fed ; and, by*fuch criterion, a fagacious 
obferver will diftinguifh real excellence 
from mechanical .imitation in the fiditious 
drama, as in thp drama of the world, can- 
dour from affedation, and the truth of cha- 
rader from diftimulation and impofture. 

f 

t 

In the interpretation of natural figns, 
there is an^ obvious diftindion to be made 

between 
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between fuch as imply immediate feeling’, 
and the fjnore general, wnich, without re- 
ference to the prefent ftate of the mind, 

• . * • • 

i^itimate its hajbitual and pre(]ominant 
‘temper; as, for inftance’, an occallonal^ 
ftart of good-humour differs from the 
propenfity which confiitutes a good-hu- 

4 

moured man, fo diiTer their refpeftive figns. 
But as frequent returns of the emotion de- 
clare the propenfity, fo frequent returns of 
^the correfponding fign tend ultimately to 
the eftablifliment of “h fixed affd piSf!nan«nt 
criterion in the corporeal texture. The 
particular figns, where ng artifice is ufe^, 
are never equivocal ; and compofe the firft 
elertients of language. But, as* has Seen* 

• before obferved, between the general figns 
and die temper a repugnancy may often 
fubfift. In the one cafe, the evidence is ex- 

• plicit ; in the other, it is only prefumptive. 
The former conftitution was expedient or 
neceflTary for the purpofes of focial inter- 

pourfe i 
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courfe ; but it v{as neither neceflary nor 
expetl^etit, that tXe charadter of ipind 
fhould be legible* in the countenance, and 

• * . * f 

in the full view of every b.eholder. , 

Upon the whole, it may be concluded, 
that the mental qualities and the corre- 
fponding figns are not ^necellarily coinci- 
dent, or the refult of one phyfical arrange- 
ment, but ftand rather in the relation of 
caufe and effedl ; the latter growing out of, 
the forlfRr, in confeqtfence of thofe myfte- 
rious laws 'which pervade the fyftem of 
man. Thus mofal fentimentdiverfifies the 
outward form ; and though the varieties 
* whkh indicate national charader, may of- 
ten be equally confident with health and 
vigour;* yet, in certain circumftanccs of 
fociety, there is reafon to believe that the 
predominant feelings.of our nature become * 
highly injurious to the animal aconomy. 
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Let us fuppofe a t^be of mankind' 
redufced'to a fitUation .the moft Tiurai- 
liating and calagaitous ; cramped ki their 
Jhtellediual exertions by .an illiberal dif- 
cipline ; prone to the fentiments they* 
muft learn to diflemble, and averfe from 
other fentiments they are obliged to countet- 
feit ; at perpetuaF variance with fortune f 
and led, by the rigour of its perfecutions, to 
cherilh the odious, the rancorous, the 
*vindi£tive, to*the exejufion of all th5.gentler 
pafiions. Under fuch tircumHances, it 
were contrary to (he whole analogy of na- 
ture, if the bodily conlfitution remained 
found and untouched. Nor is ^he pit^ure • 
^ we have drawn copied frt>m imagination, 
and aduined merely on th< prerogative of 

t 

hypothefis. The original is, perhaps, to 
^ be contemplated in the hiftory of the 
antienf wairld; among the bondmen of 
Judea, the helots of Sparta, the fubjeds of 
domeAic tyranny ambng the Romans. The 

condition 
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condition of thdl^e tribes was indeed fnffici- 
ently wretched yet fdch as, in ^foirfe re- 
fpcfts,' might almoft excite envy, when 
compared with that feVerer dcftiny, lo 
which the maxims of modern policy have 
condemned, in another hemifphere, a large 
proportion of the fpecies. 

i 9 

Of all the nations of antiquity, the Athe- 
nians treated flaves whh moft humanity ; 
the Spjtftan§,with the Jeaft. I'f, in the treat- 
ment of their women, the Spartans have 
appeared worthy of fiich fuperior praife; 
’in this other branch of public manners, they 
arg far ^inferior to the rival Hate. The 
moft wanton debafetnent of flaves entered 
into the avowed plan of their civil difei- 
pline. The helots were even compelled 
to commit vice, in order to infpire an 
abhorrence of it in the Spartan yofuth ; to 
befot themielyes with intoxicating .liquors, 
4n order to afford a Jeflbn oi modeiatioa to 

I- ^ 

the 
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the free cicizea. But h(^ Ihocking is that 
policy Vhich fported wim humanitynn one 
fortn, to give it dignity in anoj;hfir; and 
-euthorifed a breach of morality,, with a 
yiew to enforce its precepts ! It is equalled 
perhaps only by the policy of ^me modern 
Hates, who are faid to encourage or con- 
nive at the corruption of their priefts, witlj 
a view to check the influence which fupdf- 
llitiou“is apt to g,ive to that order of men 
. over the minds of the people. 

The Cryptia^ or ambufeade, by which the 
dark and infidious murder of the h^ots 
was authoriled by law, cafts a difmal lhade 
oh the whole fabric of Spartan jurilpru-* 
dence. It implies a degrSe of barbarity to 
which, it muft be owne’d, there is no 
parallel even in the black code, at in the pre- 
, fent regulations of any European ftate. There 
is, hotfever, ground to believe that fo fhock- 
ingati ihditution was fuggelled on a general 
revolt of the flaves, hy the apprehenfion of 
C c 2 • * public 
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public danger, difgraced not the fyftem 
of Lycurgus, nor the -purer agaS of the 
Spartai? commonwealth. ^In general, the 
condition of antient flaves-was lefs unhappy. 

• The Qironia of the Greeks, the Satunialia 
of the Romans, could even invert the 
^iftindion of ranks. Slaves, on thefe fefti- 
. vals, were ferved by their mafters ; and all 
ranks of men were reminded, by an admi- 
rable e|iabli(hment, of that primitive equa- 
lity which was fuppofed to hj^ye fubfiRed in- 
the reign of Saturn, and the golden age. 
Some intervals of freedom were thus per- 
mitted j fome fhort refpite to the wretched. 
But the negr^ tribes are unacquainted with 
any fuch indulgences. And, without tax- 
ing their American mailers with an inhu- 
manity beyond the nations of antiquity, we 
may obferve peculiar circumftances in their 
deftiny that enhance its rigour. Their 
mafters, without being more inhuman by 
nature, are, in practice, more unjuft. An- 
. * tieht 
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ticnt flaves found a rcfug^^n the fyppathy 
of their Aafters, which the negroes <fo not 
fo eafily excite. » Thetr features antf com- 
pfexion, regarded as natural badgds of in- 
feriority, feem to mark them out for fervi- ^ 
tude ; and, furniflbing an occaffon for un- 
reafonable contempt, or antipathy ap* 
preaching to hatred^ extinguifli that fellow- ’ 
feeling with their fufFerings, by which 
their grievances wduld often be lightened, 
and the hand of the opprelfor ^ifarm§d. 

Hatred, envy, a’nd revenge grow up na- 
turally under fuch fufferings. But the love* 
of liberty, the moft ftubborn j)rincip]e • 
^of the heart, is at length eradicated. Self- 
rcvercncc is gone ; and emaftcipatioa itfelf 
caanot reftore them to the honours of hu- 
jnan nature. In lime, they view them- 
felves ahnoft in the light in which they are 
viewed by their rulers 5 and it is thus they 
finally acquiefee in their defiiny,*and ceafe 
* C c 3 • * even 
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even to think IHce free men, after having 
long ?eafed to be. free. ' ^ 

If then the unfortunate. natives of Africj, 

. the fubjeds of our diflionourable and odious 
commerce, .do, in reality, degenerate in the 
yarious regions to which they are transferred, 

. and, far from multiplying, cannot even keep 
fip the number of the ftock without perpe- 
tual recruits, it is not ipprobable that the 
infolenceof tyranny, and the violence offered 
to'ihe ftubborn paffions and feelings of na- 
ture, contribute as largely, to that degeneracy 
in ‘their frame, as the fmart of the rod, or 
malignity of climate, or the labours they 
are* forced to ensure. 

i 

The* redudion of the negro tribes to 
perpetual fervitude was contended for in tllie 
fifteenth century, on this notable |round,* 
that they had the colour of the damned.” 

can only be occupied in an 
. ignorant • 


This ground 
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ignorant and fuperftitious a^e. But the ar- 

gum«nts,^ by which the 'fame con*dud is 

• • 

ftill attempted to be , vindicated^ Jthough 
i»ore fubtle and refined, are equally repug- 
nant to reafon, to humanity, and to founds 
policy. Thofe arguments have accordingly 
been refuted, from all thefe confideration^ 
by fome of the mojfl refpedable writers^ in, 
our own and other nations ; by Hume, by 
Smith, by Montefquieu ; and, in a manner 
•the moft decHive and animated, by an au- 
thor'^, who unites to the.warmeft zeal“for 
the rights of mankind, a comprehenfive 
knowledge of their interefts ; and whobae 
adorned a work, abounding in various and 
ufeful information for all nations, with all 
the lights of philofophy, and all the fplen- 
' /dor of eloquence. But the convidion of 
of fcience is not the convidion of the 
crowdf aijd has often but little weight 

* Hift. Phil, et Polit. toiae iv. p. 161 ct foiv. 

. . , Cc4 ’ , with 
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with the rulers of nations ; to whom alone 
it belongs, by pr,ohibitrng the im()ortfttion 
of flaves tunder the* fever^ft penalties, to 
annihilate for ?ver a traffic which throW% 

»fo great a (lain on the political oeconomy of 
modern agee. 

. The late refolution of the Quakers in 
Pcnnfylvania to emancipate their negro 
flaves, feems to evidence* a degree of pure 
and difmterefted virtue in that people, be- ' 
yoiid the Qtample of the moft virtuous 
communities of antient fifties. 

i 

. 

^ The love of civil liberty is furely a gene- 
rous paffion; yft is it capable of being , 
combined with* the love of domination : 

t * 

and it may perhaps be affirmed, that tlte_ 
toleration of domcftic flavery, among the • 

t 

Greeks and Romans, tended to lnfp^re an 
additional ardour in the caufe of freedom. 
The feveritics inflidfed on, their flaves . 
V * heightened 
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heightened the dread of their own eventual 
fuffetingB. Tyrants at ifpine, they* became 
more jealous of tyranay in their givil rulers, 
and even impatient under the controul of 
legal dominion. They contemplated poU>v 
tical through the medium of domeftic fer- 
vitude, and became in reality more tena- 
cious of civil liberty, by perfifting Tlf » 
condud that rendered them more uh- 
worthy of it. Terhaps the fame caufc 
• has been ^produdive of fnnilar effeds 

in fome of the colonics of America. -Yet 
* » 

the nobleft palTion in the human bread is 
more naturally cherilhed by the love of*juf- 

tice and humanity. And it is referved for 

• • • • 

fome happier age to abolifli, throughout the 
new hemifphcre, an in^itution, vvhich has 
^polluted the hiftory of .the freed govern- 
4it5ats in the antient world; , 

In fome of the Spanilh provinces, where 
, the negroes are lefs employed nn field-work 

• * than 
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than ‘in doincfti{?fervice, their condition is 

fomewtat elevated ; butjit is by th^ depref- 

fion of another 'part of our fpccies ftill 

more wretched. Submidion is more or 
*> 

lefs humiliating,' from the confideration of 

jn ^ * 

the perfons to whom it is paid. A child is 

not degraded by fubmiflion to a parent ; 

nb’ a fubjedt, by allegiance to his lawful . 

pyrSe. But to be expofed to the infults of 

a race of flaves, is the lowed form of debafe- 
^ » 

meiit. “Yet fuch has been the fortune of ^ 
the natWe Indians in ‘thofc very countries 

where their Sneeftors fuftained the charader 

« 

of flpurifhing and^happy nations. Among 
th'c inhabitants of theSpanifli colonies, they 
.’•ank^below, the negroes ; who, elevated by 
this diftindion, treat them with infolence 
and fcorn. And it is the infidious policy f 
of the Spaniards, to fow the feeds of dif-\ , 
cord and animofity between the two races, ' * 
who will one day perhaps lay afide^their 
mutual rancour, in order to retaliate their 


common. 
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common miferies on theif imperious *maf* 

ters^ ^ ' 

• I 

^ The Americaft features and cdm^lexlon, 
fcarcc lefs offenfive to the’Europeans than 
the African, allowed equal fcope to their 
antipathies ; while thefe antipathies were 
heightened and inflamed by the jeal(^fy 
entertained of the vanquifhed. /And 
thouglj the condition of the Indians is im- 
proved by the more recent regulations of 
the Spanifli'policy,,had it b^cn pojfible for 
their anceftors at the conqueft»to have pre- 
dided fo long a teries of calamity, it might 
well have infpired, throughout the empifes 
of Peru and Mexico, fuch a defperate^refo; 

• lution, as was adually eSecuted at that sera 
by an Indian tribe in thfe ifland. of Saint 

Xy Domingo, who unanimoufly interdided 

• ^-tfemfelvcs the commerce of fex, that they 

might not entail th*eir miferies on a pofte- 
rity. Thus the Indians in thofe regions 

. had 
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had fuffered cxtihdion, not degradation : 
and who would h^itate to prefer fthe firft, 
when ftv:Iv alternatives alope are prefented 
by fortune ? , • * 

0 

But the pen drops from my hand, in 
reciting the enormities aded by Euro- 
pea«^ in the new hemifphere. Nor 
IhOuld I have entered fo far into the detail, 
were I not called upon by my fubjed to 
contemplate life from its higheft to its ' 
loweft gradatidn, .and to illuftrate thofe 
moral fituations, which are fo capable of 
prqdhcing degeneracy in the human frame. 
And fuch confequences may be allowed to 
fbllov# frond the yitimate union of mind 
and body, without favouring thofe fyftems 
of materialifm, which, however fafliionable 
in the philofophy of the prefent age, feem 
to confound the moft important difl^ndions 
of our being. The body, as has been ob- 
fervid, may profper while the mind is de- 
, ' bafed. 
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• • 

bafed. The mind may jiyofper, while the 
body Ipjes of iia perfedion. Vet the 
fhocks which are felt in the^ tranfition 
from a free andVappy ftale to thjit of fla- 

a 

very and dejeftion, may prove, to the lalf 


degree, injurious to the organization of 
man. It is not fo much any debaferaent or 


elevation of the mental powers, thatv^ive 
have fuppofed deftrudlive, as unnatural k- 



llraint,*as the revolt of the fpirit, and the 

• * a 

. intenfity of inward emotion. The limit of 

# I 

this influence over a pfojtte, we prstend 
not to fix with, precifion ; yet that the 


contagion of the mind,, in a variety pf 


ways, aflreds the whole animal ceconomy, 
is eftablifhed by the hiftoj;y of Individuals,* 


of tribes, and of nations,. And as the 
condition of a flave is by far the moft 
v^etched in the lot of man, fo its ten- 
dency is apparently- the mofl: deftrudive. 
Of this, the hiftory of the negro tribes fur- 
nilhes an immcnfe variety of the mofl: 
• . mqjancholy 
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melancholy examples. And it is fuffi- 
ciently' attefted, that .great nu]jibers of 
the nat^vq, Indians of Ampica, when they 
found they were treated as flaves by the 
.Spaniards, have died of vexation, or de- 
ftroyed themfelves in the frenzy of de- 
fpair. Under the rigour then of fuch 
.di^pline, we may exps^l the decline of 
the animal fyftcm, if not the total extinc- 
tion of the degraded r^e. 

But the ffcrfqdion' of the animal is 
not the perfedion of tj;ie man ; neither 
do <heir infirmities neceflarily correfpond. 
It is therefore of more importance to 
‘enquire hbw faj moral and civil culture 
affeds the fyftem of the mind, and there- 
by creates original and effential differences 
in the temper and genius of pofterityj a 
queftion which, promifmg fome farther 
openings into the theory of the human 

charader, deferves to be confidered in 

« 

a fepar^te Effay. 
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OF THE HEREDITARY GENIUS OF NATIONS. 

^ • 

. ) 

I 

T H E empire of the imagination a*nd 
'the pafliQns, by diverfifying the 
natural forp, and reaching the organiza- 
tion of man, has appeared to be extenfive. 
But, without iavigorating or enervating 
the principle of mere animal life, perliaps 
his genius and character in one age may, 
by the more direCt laws pf the* intellectual ' 
ceconomy, affeCl: the original genius and 
character of fucceeding generations. The 
i^cxle of this ceconomy we pretend not to 
unfq|d. , It is the order of things ; it is the 
relation of appearances alone, which is the 
foundation of all juft theory with regard to 

the 
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the natural or to the moral world. The con- 
ned^iop of caufe and edc^ is, in all cafes, a 
myfterious connedion, which no mortal 
can unveil. Prior then to, all theory, let ug 
contemplate fome of the appearances in 
civil life. 


Tl^e reparation of families and the 

diftindion of ranks are cflential to all 

political eftablifliments. ^ No divifion of 

property, no rules of patrimonial fucceffion, , 

no fumptuary,' no agrarian laws can long 

preferve a parity of rank gr fortune among 

any ‘people. The greater number, indeed, 

in every ftate, are rendered fubfervient to 

the few ; are confounded together in one 

clafs, and compofe the rude vulgar of man- 
* 

kind. Thus, in the plan of the Comitia 
of Rome, the people was diftributcd igto 
fix clalTes, and every*Roman was allowed 
fome (hare of political power; but the 
loweft clafs^ gradually funk into negled. 

I . • The ' 
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• •' 

The whole power of the comitia was trans- 

t 

fcrwd their fuperiorsf,and tbofc each 
clafs, though equal ia their collsdive Capa- 
city, were, as men and as^ citizene, of very 
unequal confidcrarion. • 

I 

• 

Thefeus inftituted at Athens an order pf 
nobility, and debarred the people at j'arge 
from all the honourable funtHons of crvil 
govern*ment. And if Solon, by permitting 
every citizep to vote in the public ^embly, 
feemed to ponfer on the* meaiieft of *heih 
a fort of political exiftence ; yet, even by 
Solon’s plan, the Athenfans were dividfed 
into three clafles, according to the extent oif 
their fortunes, while the nfafs of the people, 
diftind from thefe, were 4 egally .excluded 
from all offices of truft or honour. 

InJSpvta alone ah equality of fortune 
was the aim of the legiflator, and an avowed 
maxim of government. But the expedients 

Dd . • of 
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of Lycurgus wcrfe not effectual for that 
purpojp;' and, eydn in 4he pureft^agea of 
the Commonwealth, the diftin£tion of riches 
and poverty was not totally unknown. ' 


Such is the condition of men in the moft 
democratical ftates. The forms of fociety 
require fubordination ; the detail of affairs 
calls for different occupations ; and mankind 
are diflributed into claffes^ to which l)eloog 
unequal^ degrees of imfmrtance., 

♦ 

That the fubdivifion of arts, which is fo 

f 

cdnducive to theif perfedion, degrades the 
jcharader of the common artizan, is a pro- 
pofition confonant to the uniform expe- 
rience oi^ civilized nations. The moft fim- 
ple manufadure is executed by the joint 
labour of a number of people, each, of 
whom being expert only in his qwn, pecu- 
liar branch, perceives neither the con^ 

. nedion of defigo, nor therefult of the onoh 

« 

bination. 
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bi nation. That fyftematic knowledge be- 
longs only to the mafter-a^^;tl^l ; and the de- 
tail of the execuyon f«ems to refemble, iii 
fame fort, the proceedings of inr{lin<9: in 
animal life, where we fo often obferve, by* 
the wifdom of nature, a regukr, though 
blind, co-operation of numbers towards an 
unknown end. * 1 

# 

The manufadure of a plq is a trite ex- 
’ample, ferviig well tp illuftrajethis .iibdivi- 
fion of laboar. That bufinefs is fubdivided 
into about eighleen diftind operations, 
which are fometimes afl performed by 
diftind hands. In manufadures of a ijiore. 
complicated fabric, the operations are ftill 
farther fubdivided, and oftdn tend,, among 
the various orders of artizans, to debilitate 

the body, and to engender difeafe. But ex- 

• 

clufivfly of this confequence, the life of 
fuch an artizan is filled up with a feries of 
|dion«, which, returning with an infipid 
D d a * uniform- 
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• « 

uniformity, affords no exercife to genius 
or capacity. And.tf thejtendency 9f his oc- 
cupatioic i§ not counteradqd by fome expe- 
dient of 'government, he 'is fuffered to fail 
into a torpor of intelled, which implies the-, 
abfence or ‘annihilation of every manly 
virtue. Such occupations, in the antient 
VepU'blics of Greece and Home, were con- 
fidered as beneath the dignity of free citi- 

kr 

zens, and were commonly exercifed by 

Haves. I 
« 

^n the prefent ftate of the arts among the 
European nations, perhaps the moft re- 
• fpe&able .charader among the inferior 
ranks is bred l)y the profeffion of arms. „ 
' Its fundions, which have morecorapafs and 
variety, are more animated and interefting 
than thofe of a mechanical trade. The « 
whole detail of military exercifc pblifhes 
and faftiions the body, and even confers 
graces vfhibh elevate the mind. In the , 

breaft 
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brC^fl: of a private foldier* 'accordingly, 
there often reigns a*fenfe Of perfonal dignity 
and honour, wMch fcarce ever enters into 
the mafs of the people, and is but rarely to 
be met with in men of fupcrior affluence 
and figure. A certain call of genius 
and charadcr adheres to ever^ condi- 
tion. Different degrees of refinemen/ and 
civility ■sharaderife the various orders of citi- 
^zens ; and the dignity or me&nnefs annexed 

to the fphere in which they^raove,* is» by 
* * ** 

no violent tranfitjon of imagination, trans- 
ferred to their immediate! and even td re- 
mote defeendents, and regarded as appen- 
dages of pofterity. , * * 

• 

Thus families are formed, where men 
become deftined, from birth alone, to oc- 
cupy, in civil fociet-y, more or Icfs exalted 
ftations. * Antiquity of family then implies 
a defeent from a feries of anceftors long fe- 
■parated from the crowd, an 5 exalted to 
fome eminence in the rants of life. Now, 

' • ^it 
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it will ROt be denied, that in the firft gene- 

^ u f * # 

ration, the rcfemblance of childfen to pa- 
rents is often confpi’cuous in the features, 
both of tody and mind. The one fpecies of 
rcfemblance is fomctimesconfpicuous where 
the other Is fcarce difcernible ; and the 
other fptcies is fometimes no lefs prcdomi- 
nant where the former fubfifts in an infer 
rior, or perhaps in no degree. Tbefe prin- 
ciples, though blended dccafionally in their 
opc'ations, feem to be diftiiidl and inde- 
pendent, Various caufes, to us unknown, 
nia!/ interrupt ^he law of refcmblance in 
the outward form. Various caufes, alike 
‘unknown, may interrupt the law of re- 
femblance in the moral ceconomy. Thefe 
ponneft'ions and dependencies we attempt 
not to explore. We know not how far the 
charaSer of parents touches, if we may fay 
lb, the elements of the amorous paflibn, or 
divjerfifies the mode of inflin£t, fo as to 
affedl the progeny of phyfirjtl love. It is 
fufficient, if general expeiiencc declare fuch 
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connections to have a foundation in na- 
ture. * *. *. 

• • 

Admit then,' that cettain qualities of 
mind, as well as body, are tranfmifiible ki 
the firft generation, and do not terminate* 
ther^ j is there not reafon to expeCt, from 
the accumulated 'efforts of the fame q^ufes, 
that fome general inheritance may be de- 
rived in a courfe*of ages, apd conHequently, 
that a greater or Igfs proj^^nfity v> refine- 
ment, to civility, and to th« politer arts, 
may be conneded with an illuffrious, or 
more obfeure original ? * 

* *. ! 

But this fpecies of irrfluence, which is 
ftridly moral, ought to be variable in every 
country, with the order, the policy, and the 
arrangements of civil fociety. It is the ge- 
nius of .popular and free governments tc 
annihilate, in fome fort, family diftinaions. 
pitiaens, born to equal privileges, and con- 
P d 4 • ftituted 
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ftituted in firpilar* points of exterior rank, 
will trarTmit to p^ftcrlt^ more eq^al pro-* 
portions pf* the gifts .of nature. Under a 
more unequal governmefit, where dif- 
trndions abound, where there reigns the 
ftrongeft contraft of circumflances, and 
where a difparity of condition has been 
cheri0ied and preferved foV ages, the moral 
diverfity will be more confpicuous^,; and 
civil diftindiona long mairitained, will open 
a fource of natural diAindions vn fucceed- 

« i 

ing times. Hereditary charaderiftics ac- 
cordingly attraded the attention of man-» 
kirld, in fome degree, under all the antient 
government?. A regard to defeent, which 
amounted to a fpecies of idolatry among 
Pome nations, has not been altogether ex- 
ploded in free and popular ftates. In the 
Gentoo government of. Indoftan, the dif- 
:indion ofcafls or tribes was never ’’viofated 
oy promlfcuoiis commerce. Andfuch was 
he public follcitude of the Indjans, about 
‘ • the 
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the future generation, that phyfical educa- 
tion migijt be faid t(\comiiaence antecedently 
to birth. A guaydian was appointed for an 
ififant yet unborri ; and it was his'province 
to lay down a regimen for the mothef 
during the months of pregnancy*. 

The improvement of the race of citfeentf 
was a favourite objedi of Spartan policy. 
And while, with this view, yie law* autho- 
’rifed, undea certain regulations, a commu- 
nity of wives, and even approyed of croflT- 
ing the brood, they permitted not alliances 
or intermarriages among* the different or- 
ders of citizens. Such alliances and inter- 

» .* • 

marriages were alfo exprefsly interdidled 
by the laws of Rome, for upwards of three 
hundred years. The free fpirit of the Ro- 
mans indeed at laft rebelled againfl fuch 
odious diftindions, *and opened to every 
citizen the way to civil honours. Yet the 

, * Gentoo Code, p. 283.* 


•Romans 
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Romans theipfelves, after fo glorious a 
ftruggk for priwiege, .againft the ufurpa- 
tions of sT proud nobility, teftified, in the 
very moment ©f vidory, their reverence 
Tor Patrician blood*. Imagination furefy, , 
in all fuch fcafes, influences the judgment 
of the people j and while it inclines them 
Tb <iften to beftow unmerited preference, it 
fometimes elevates the charader of the in- 
dividuals to whom that preference is given. 
Men ncbly bo^’n are animated with the idea, 
and think themfelves called upon, in a pe- 
culiar manner, to emulate the virtues, and 
to fuftain the honours of their name. 

f 

‘ »• • 

£t Pater Anchifel^ & avunculus excitat Hedor. 

t 

f e ’ ' 

They feel, not what they are, but what 
they ought to be ; till at laft, by feeling 
what they ought to be, they become what 
fhey were not ; and thus by reverencing 

*• Tit. Liv. cap, 6, lib. ir. 

tbe 
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the dignity of anceftors, they karn^ to aflert 
their own. But,*, inde’pendently t>f fuch 
fentiments, as well as of all th^ peculiar 
incentives to true glory, there is often an 
invifible preparation of natural caufes, 
whkh concurs with the civil order of* 
things in prolonging the honours or even 
the infamy of ‘a race ; and here^tary 
charaderiftics are interwoven into the*jge- 

a 

nius and effence <nf the mind. Hence the 

f 

milder glojies of the Valerii j henc^ the un-‘ 
feeling obftinacy and infolencf of thfe Ap- 
pan blood. And, perhaps, it will be found 
that the judgment of the’erowd, in thefeji^s 
in many inftances, thostgh fwayed by ima- 
gination, has however a'foundation in ex-* 
perience, and is, in partj conformable to ^ 
general laws, 

*^0 vindicate the principle on which 
this judgment proceeds, let us review 
the condition of a family emerging 
fropa rudAefs into th<i dignity of civil 

life. 

aa 
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life. Let us* (uppofe the founders confti- 

f • 

tuted ift a ftate oi inde|)endcnce,p and* of 
decent affluence; graced vith every cir- 
cumftance that can command refpedl ; im* 
ffroved by all the advantages of moral and 
' of civil culture, and exalted to a mode of 
thinking, and of ading, fuperior to vulgar 

Hiindip. Some traces of this fpirit, we may 

« 

affirm, without being charged withtcxceffive 

refinement, ar«^ likely to adhere to their 

immediate progeny, ^ut, how fcanty or 

latent foever ^his inheritance at firft, if the 

caufes are not difcontinueh, the conllitu* 

# 

tiobal effed will *be more confpicuous in 

the ^econd generation. If the former 

impreffions are not effaced, the third 

.generation will 'have their conftitution 

more ftrongly impregnated with the fame 

elernents; till at laft, tfy happy alliances, 

« 

and by preferving the line on vjne'fide 
long unbroken, there fhall refult an affo- 
ciation of qualities, which, being con- . 
folidated hito the conftitution, form the 

charac- 
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• ^ 

charaderiftics of a race. *Tha fame reafon- 

• ^ 

ing*is eafily transferred *10 a family of aa 
ignoble line. Inftead.of competeace, inde- 
pendence, culture, fubftiti^e indigence, fer- 
vility, rudenefs. Extend this allotment 
over an equal feries of pofterity, and you • 
will probably reverfe all the propenfitics of 
nature. A thoufand circumftances igrdeed 
may warp a confiitution from any line of 
character, and ba deftrudive of all heredi- 
tary fymppms ; but if thefe fymptoms 
are often found to be concomitjints qf'birth, 
and are vifible m the extremes, they will 
fubfift, though lefs apparently, in other*fi- 
tuations j and our reafoning,^ how fal- 
lacious foever, if appli^ to individuals, 
juHifies the general contlufion.. If that, 
turn of imagination, thofe infirmities of 
intelledl, which mark infanity, or delirium, 
or felly^ are fo often confefled hereditary, 
Ihall we, not allow to all the noble endow- 
, ments and talents oT the mind, the fame 
* . • prero- 
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prerogative ? , But’ there is no need to Infe^ 

4 

from analogy whaf migljt be eftabUfhed by 

the moft oapious induction, were it not 

tedious tO'cnumefate particulars, where the 

experience o£ common life is fo decifivew 

• Thefe communicable qualities are fubjed to 

many contingencies : fome are obliterated ; 

othel^, checked in their growth, lie dormant 

for generations, yet again revive : it is 

only an affembiage of great talents, or the 

long predominance of, fome one ftriking 

quality, thaUattradis the obfervation of the 

worl^. The great qualities of the laft 

Athenian king ilourifhed in the Archons 

for above three hundred yeafs. The Incas 

of Peru, during a far longer period, were 

• 

‘ eminent 'for every princely virtue. The 

daughter of Scipio was mother of the 
Gracchi, The heroifmpf the younger Bru- 
tus was the heroifm of his remote *progeni- 
"tor* The houfes of the PuhlicolMt the M^aU^ 

5 . and' 
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and Valerti, were illuftrious foi; fix hundred 
years. The Df«V,tretainjng, equally long, 
their primeval charader, attempted the re- 
vival of Roman virtue in t^e decline of the 
empire. And, if expedation might be raifed 
upon fuch foundations, a Briton might 
almoft anticipate fome of the adors on the 
public ftage at fome future aera. We dlavd 
feen a patran of freedom in our days, infe- 
rior to no Roman, name, c^manding the 
* applaufe of/cnatesi fuftaining the vigour of 
public councils, and leading 09 a natfon to 
glory. We havfc feen another, of conge- 
nial fpirit, prefiding in tfie affembly of tSfe 
nobles, and difpenfing, from ^the highell 
tribunal, juftice to the people ; 

t 

His dantem Jura Catoiwfm. 

I dare not mention a name among the 
living->."but that the moft illuftrious ftatef- 
man*of the prefent age has left pofterity, 
is of generous fatisfadion to the 

’Engliih natjpn. 


Yet 
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Yet we arc far from confidering birth as 
the crk'erion of §?ny o^ perfeflion of the 
mind or. body. Neixher do we fuppofc, in 
general, ’that a^ exalted ilation calls forrii 
the greateft talents, or is moft favourable to 
the growth,, or communication of moral or' 
intellectual endowments. Thofe in the 
zniiidle ranks of life, in, a flourifliing and 
cultivated nation, promife to traufmit 
as fair an inheritance tfi pofterity. The 
accefs to refiiaement, to culture, and to* 
civil • honours, which is opened to them 
in the progrefs of government, allows them 
qlmbft every advantage j while they are 
often exempted from corruptions which 
are Tofterell fuperior rank. Without 

drawing invidiqus parallels, it may be af- 

« 

firmed, that the fludluation of things, in 
our age and country, the rotation of em- 
ployments, the mutual intercourfes, inter- 
marriages, and alliances, fo often formed, 

are fufficient to blend and unite different 

• 

tempers 
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tffrfipers and capacities, fq as to, prevent , 
heredity y endowihentsfeom beconfing cha- 
radleriftical of ^ny one order *of* citizens. 
Yet the fame caufes, whofe inlluence in 

particular families is ftill fnfficient to draw 

• * 

attention, might, in other circumftances 
of fociety, have affedtsd the departn^nts 
of civil life, and the more general dlv^fipns 
of mankind. In ancient times, when pro- 
feflions were Ifereditary ^ when inter- , 
marriages *among , different clalTes ^ were 
not permitted, or were held diftionour- 
able ; when conjugal love was rarely .vio- 
lated, and genealogy vp'as a fafhional^e 
fcience } hereditary talents woojd be tnore, 
obfervable, and their influence in fociety 
more ftrongly defined. Upon the whole,- 
it muft be admitted, that the charader of 

anceftors has influence on the line^ of 

• 

pofteiity ) and that a long feries of caufes, 
antecedent to birth, has affeded, in each 
individual, not only the mechanical and 
* E c viul 

7 . 
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. vital fprin,gs, bu/, ia fome degree alfo, the 
confiitutibnal arrangemefifts of hi§ intel- 
' ledual na*tufe. The 'circuvaftance there- 
fore of birth alone, may he regarded as* 
more or lefs aufpidous ; and may b’e* 
allowed, on fome occafions, to heighten or 
to deprefs expedation ; but cannot, without 
palg^'le and egregious abfurdity, enter 
farther into the account, or be rendered a 
.topic of dxultation or reprt)ach in the efti- 
mation of perfijnal merit. Iplvcrates, an 
upftart Athenian, replied with < becoming 
fpiritito a perfon of noble* birth, who had 
dared to arraign his pedigree, “ The ho- 
^ ** nours of ,my family begin with myfelf ; 

“ the honours of yours end in you.” How 
‘ often might thofc in a humble fpherc, ex- 
change places with men who lit in the 
Cabinet of kings ? how often, as in the 
Roman government, might we call a'Dic- 
tator from the plough ? The diftindion 
here opened', far from flattering the arro-. 

* gance. 
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gance, or juftifylng the ufurpltion^ of men, , 
if extended from ftidiviJuals, and families, 
to the larger aifociatidns of matiKlnd, will 
help to explain the hiftory of the world 
with the kail poffible violence to the coii{- 
mon prerogatives of the fpecie’s. 

A cultivated arid polilhed nation maj^ iii 

fome refpeds, be regarded as a handing 

family. The oive is, r^tively* to the , 

’ greater nuanber o£ the communities of 

mankind, nvhat the other is, relatively to 

the grater number of citizens unden the 

• *• 
fame civil ceconomy. The coudud of the 

one, and of the other, tcnvards theii«fupt^ 

pofed inferiors, is often exadly fimilar. 

Both carry themfelves witli equal mfolence, ' 

and feem alike to forget or to deny the 

inherent and unalienable rights of thfi 

fpecics. ‘Nations, however, as well as 

families, may have fome inheritance to 

.boaft ; and the progeny of favages or bar- 

• • 

E e 2 ' barians 
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barians may » be diftinguifliable, both in 
outwarA and inwarti foi;m, from jhe pro- 
geny of » cnltivated people^ A long feries 
of civilization may exalt and refine certain 
principles congenial to our frame. A long 
' feries of ages fpent in rudenefs or barbarity, 
may blunt and disfigure, though it can never 
obliterate, in any tribe, the great outlines 
of human nature. While one feries of 
caufes tends more effedually to the perfec- 
’ tion of the animal powers, another feries 
may prove more aufpicious to fome parts 
of the intellectual ceconomy. Many favage 
tpibes are remark'able for abilities in one 
line, while no lefs deficient in another. 

* % 9 

' Some difcover (higular, and almoft incre- 
, dible propenfitiec to manners approaching 
to brutality. The indocility of others is per- 
fectly aftonifhing. And in general, as if re- 
luClant to diveft themfelves of the habits of 
their anceftors, they Ihew an unfitnefs to re- 
ceive the grapes and refinements of poliflted 

life.' 
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life. Such appearances arc afcribed by 

r • * * * 

lortie writers to ai.fixcd.and imnuitable di- 
verfity in the ^races *of mankind*; and the < 
•regions that by accidei\t have been the 
.fcene of rudenefs and barbarity, are pointed 
out as the permanent and natural habita-* 
tions oi inferior mortals. But thefe innate 
and conftitutiorial dilFerences have^Tjeen 
flicwn, in the preceding pages, to be^uG- 
.tiiating and ctjntingent ; and , therefore 
confiftcnt with parity oi^ rank, and one 

• . . r* • • 

common origin or nations, ^ 

Alldw to the moft onpromifing ‘tribes 
fuch advantages in the political fcene, as be- 
long occafionally to the rudeft vulgar, under' 
any civil eftablilhment ; , and as the latter 
emerge into dignity among their fellow- 
citizens, fo fliall the former among the 
fociety of nations. • The inheritances of all 
the*famliies within a hate, reckoning from 
its firft foundation, are, perhaps, nearly ba- 
E c ^ lanced 
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lanced in the revolution of the great year 
of government. T,he inlyeritances of tribes 
and nationsi in all countries of the globe, 
may be aho balapced in the revolution of 
that greater year which completes the def- 
tiny of man.' 

" Ilipftrious rank is no moire to be regarded 
as a criterion of perfedion in forming the 
general eftimate of nation^ than in forming 
the particular eftimaie of the feyeral fami- 
lies or meqjjers of the fame community. 
The greateft nation is not always bleffed 
vrtth the moft ‘equal government, nor 
adorned with the moft accomplilhed citizens. 
'^The coliedive vrtfdbm of a people is not to 
. be eftimated by that proportion of it which 
aduates their public councils, or even by 
.the detail of their civil government. Yet 
that government is certainly, in oqe rejfped, 
well conftituted, that calls abilities and dif- 
tinguilhed worth into public view. Sir 

» If 

William 
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William Temple has pfonopnced this eu- 

§ 

logium^ on the ^:pn{l:i»ytion of t^ie United* 

Provinces of ^ Iloll^nd, thoiigbb rather at, 

• the expence ‘of the national* charader. 

. Though perhaps the nation, fays that 

“ writer, generally be not wife, yet the go# 

“ vernment is, becaufc it is com poled of the 

“ wifeft of the .nation, which may ^ive. it 

“ an advantage over many others, -tt^here 

“ abirity is of piore commoia growth, but 

“ of Icfs^ufe to the pubTic, if it happen's 

“ that rtpither wifdom* nor ^oneft/ are the 

“ qualities which bring men to the manage- 
• • 

‘‘ ment of ftate affairs? as they ufually do 

in this commonwealth.” It is, however, 
no fmall point of wifdoffi to dlftinguifir fu- 
perior worth ; and the men who are difpofe^ 
to regard with juft admiration noble ta- 
lents, are inferior only to the men v^ho* 
ptjflefftthein. / 

But it may be queftionad, whether the 
happieft periods, even of free governments, 

••E e q , ^ 
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are the period§ mdft conducive to the per- 

'fedions manliind^^ Perhaps the higheft 
national, as well as private virtue, is bred 
in the Icho^l of adverfity. . A nation cer-» 
tairily may derive fplendour from thofe. 
very circumftances which fink the cha- 
radcr of its citizens. The fcience of me- 
chanics, which is the glory of human rca- 
fon, has enlarged the abilities, and dignified 
the afpedof nations. Yet the lower 'clafles 
of artizans and *}hanufadurers, in moft of 

t * 

the civilized goferpments of modern Eu- 
rope, who are fo inftrumental in promoting 
pubUe opulence and commercial prol|)erity, 
may be pronounced to be themfelves in a 
, ^^te of inteKedu^l debafcment, to which 
there is fcarce any; parallel in the hiftory of 
rude barbarians. It is adive and progreflive 
, virtue ; it is refinement of manners, or vi- 
gour of fentiment, and .the habits of intel- 
ledual exertion, which confer real honour 
on families ; it is the more general and dif- 
fufive influence of fitnilar habit^, that ex- 
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alts a people in a moral lights and enriches 
jhefr genius for generations to corise. 

. ' * * 

• But the genius of mantis fo flexible, fo 
9pea to impreflions from without, fo fut- 
ceptible of early culture, that between here- • 
ditary, innate, and acquired propenfities, it 
Is hard to draw the line of diftindion. It 
wtr'e neceflary that the natives of ^one 
raqntr/ Ihould be bred up ^pd educated, 
from their earlieft Infancy,^ among the na-" 

tives of another, in order to make fair ex- 

* # 

periments with .regard to original talents. 
Under *fuch circumftanccs, individuals are 
occafionally prefeqted to view. A Theban 
may be bred at Athens, ■^n Athenian iif ' 
Bocotia. And, if whole tribes of mankind 
could be placed in fimilar fituations, wc 
might then indeed contemplate them in ‘ 
their inqate, as tvcU as in their acqu^ed 
charaderiftics, obferve the one mingling 
or checked by the other, and mark. 
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in a variety, of combinations, their accu- 
inulate«? influenoJ. Qualities, ^howfever, 
that reftfl: *for ages ;the ch^ange of govern- 
ment and of climate, muft be allowed to be 
tongenial and hereditary to the tribes 
among whom they are found to predo- 
minate. 

* 9 

'Perhaps the hiftory of the Jews fiir- 
nifties ap ei&'’,mple of a race, whofe peculiar 
qualities, thus circumftancedj have de-' 
fcended through -a long courfe. of genera- 
tions. No people, it may be affirmed, 
have ever hgured on the theatre oi nations, 
yvith a deftiny as Angular as theirs. Their 
hiftory, whethfit drawn from facred or pro- 
fane records, whether regarded as miracu- 
lous, or in the order of nature, affords 
^ matter of abundant fpeculation. The 
^axims of their religion and pplicy pre- 
ferved them m all the revolutions of for- 
tune, as a jJiftiniJl people. After the final 

diffolution 
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dlfTolution of their govA-nment, and dif- 
perfion all over hahjtable globfe, a fyf- 
tem of prejudices peculiar to,tI;emfelves, 
hut direded, in*its operations, to fulfil the 
ends of Providence, has preferved their ge- 
nealogy, and prevented alliances or inter-, 
marriages with any other race. Certain 
marks of uniformity are accordingly dif- 
TTrnible among them ia every p»iod. 
The falne fpirit which was jb untradable 
under their own governors, difpofed them* 
to mutiny and re6cllio.n Vhen a Roman 
province ; and that perverfenefs of temper, 
which ‘led them fo often to apoftacy ^d to 
idolatry, when in pofleffion of the true 
faith, has rendered them tenacious of^i fal& 

religion. As numerous,, perhaps, at this 

>• * 

day, as when a fettled nation, the relation 
of confanguinity, under all the various go- 
vernments and climates where their ItjfTls 

9 ♦ 

call, marks their charader. Yet, had^ this 
jnfociable people’ remained in their antient 

fofieffions, 
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pofleliions, and, without foreign connedlions 
or intermarriages, ^ad fubfifted under*the 
fame polkical eftabli&ment, the moft An- 
gular, fur^ly, that ever was formed, the 
* 

lineaments of their charaQer, both of in- 
^ ward and outward form, had, we may well ' 
believe, been flill more ftrongly defined. 
In general it may be obferved, that the 
con^.iied intercourfc of the fpecies tentis 
ultimately m the formation of a peculiar 
•genius and temper. Thus, in the antient 
Germans, the \iruformity of individuals 
was as aflonifliing as the» diverfity of all 
fronf every other- people; and, from the 
Angularity of thefe. appearances, the Roman 
•^uftor^an fu|^pof«6 them a pure and diftindl 
race, not derive^ from Afia, from Africa, 
from Italy, or from any other region *. 

'The new hemifphere prefented^ appear- 
ances exadly fimilar. The aftonilhing re- 

*; Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 


• femblance 
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femblance which was there pbfcrved among ^ 
mankind, Iccms 4o evidence thaS it was 
peopled originajly by*the famel-aSe, and at 
anajraof no high antiquity. ThMiranches, 
though widely fpread, had probably not 
been long feparated from the common* 
flock ; or perhaps a flmilarity in the modes 
of life contributed, more than any>other 
caufc, throughout that immcnfe continent, 
to exclude variety in the hiiSian /pecie.s. . 

The hiflory of Indoflan, vihere tKe Ab^. 
orighiei are fo clearly defined froii\ the 
other natives of the fame regions, might be 
mentioned as another flriking^ exai^leof 
a genius and conflitution which confan- 
guinity has in part cont'ributed.to cherilh 
and preferve for ages. 

^^^heii emigrantsTrom different cotintj^es, 
fixed in one fettlement, and under one po- 
litical ceconomy, preferve, however, for a 

length 
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length of time; diftinguilhing charaderiftjcs, 
the diveifity cannot be altogetheA” afcribcci 
to circum'ftances pofterior to birth. The 
temper of the Britifli nation, which is at- 
tributed by fome writers to local fnuation, 
flouriflies with equal vigour in another he- 
mifphere. The fpirit which now animates 

f 

American councils, was the fpirit of Briton: 
in a former age ; and the Britons, in the 
fame province, are diftinguilhable from 
every qther tribe. The concourfe of fo 
many tribes proved, in the.Britifh colonies, 
a fertile foiirce of animofity and diflenfion ; 
and unfortunate, furely, was that policy in 
t\ie parent fiate, - which could fo far fubdue 
the antipathies, and reconcile the prejudices 
of fo mixed a people, as to unite them in 
one general confederacy againft her go- 
velJiment. Yet perhaps this temporary 
and'- precarious union may diffolve apace i 
the feeds of internal difeord may revive j 
and their mutual jealoufies, if not con- 

trouled 
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trouled by fuperior wifdom, niay one day 
ftiake the foundations of this rifing e,mpire, 
or reunite it to the Briyfh goverairent. 

* * ^ 

• But were all memorials of thefe fettle-* 
ments refeinded from modern annals, there 
might be obferved for ages to come, confti- 
tutional dlftindions in the fame provipce,’ 
where the greater number, from confiitu- 
tional refcmblances, might .bti'aft ■ of one 
lineage with Britons. Yet, thefe refem- 
blances, and thofe diftindions,, time’muft 
annihilate. And, from a new order of things, 
there muft finally arife that peculiar alTocia- 
tion of qualities, which is properly c^lle^ 
national, as diftinguifliing ‘‘a people long^ 
under the fame phyfical and mortal ceco- 
. nomy, from the reft of the world. 

Mpeh .latitude, however, is allowed 
the genius .and charader of every people, 
without violation of the gener^ law. What 


• variety 
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\ariety amoqg cKildren of the fame parents, 
do we obferve to fonfift.with a family re- 
femblan 9 e J Confiftent, in the fame manner, 

. ^ r 

with family charadteriftics, is a certain 
national uniformity ; and confiftent with 
, national chara<ft:efiftics, are the effentials of 
a common nature, and a common defcent. 
Such varieties ought no^ to create antipa- 

f 

thits, or unhinge, or even relax the focial 
ties. On th^e contrary, if it hold in man, 

• that croffing the brood tends occafionally 
to improvemenf, jhis confideration, which 
forms a natural argument.againft inceft, fo 
juftiy prohibited on political and moral 
grounds by all civilized and enlightened 
vgoveVnmen'ts, fcuthorifes and invites all 
nations to form mutual connexions and 
alliances. 

*1{rhu8 we may obfetve mankind, eflfen- 

tiafty the fame, yet in different regions of 

the globe, varying continually from a fixed 
* « 

* ftandard ; 
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flandard ; breathing at firft,’ if I may ufe 
the expr^fllon, unequal proportions of the 
ccthcrial fpirit ; 'excelling in the rational, 
in the moral, or in the animal powers; born, 
with a hipcrior litnefs for refinement, for 
arts, for civil culture; or cuu~in a rougher 
mould, and by native temper more indo-, 
and Yet all the capital diftinc- 

tions in individuals, families o^ribes, flow 
from caules fubfequent to bifth ; from edu- ’ 
cation, example, forms of government; 
from the order ,of internal laws, from 
the maxims and genius of religion, from 
the lights of fcicncc and philofophy ; in 
fome degree from the infallible operations*^ 
of the external elements ; , but above all, 
from the free determinations of the will. 
To run the parallel of nations, and decide 
on their comparative perfections, were 4 
defign t(X) afpiring for the Author of thd’fe 
Eflays ; yet the appearances in civil life we 
may pronouoce to be often dclufive. The 

y'inanners, 
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manneiij, the crimes of illiterate faiva2:e 

« ** ,• , ° 

tribes arf apt enough to appear to us in their 
full dimenfion apcl deformity; but the viola- 
tions of natural law among civilized nations 
, have a foleipn varnifla of policy, which dif- 
guifes the cnor'rnit^^ of guilt. The greatnefs 
Joo of a community dazzles the eye, and 
comers an imaginary value on its membcia- 
It ecliples iije milder luftre of more humble 
' tribes. Yet the* virtue of nations, as of in- 
divlduals, frequently courts the fliadc, and 
the beautiful figure of the poet is equally 
applicable to both ; 

Fu'h man^ a fl«wer is born to blufh unfeen, 

And wafte its fjveetnefs on the defert air. 

« 

Hiftory, which ought to be the miftrefs 
**^f human life, affeifs magnificence, and 
fdems to defeend from her dignity in record- 
ing the tranfadions of little Slates. She for- 

gets thaj: men may grow lefs by, elevation, and 

» 

permits 
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permits'thc honours of natrons to Jje diftri- • 
buted by the hand?? of fortune. Iv is hence 
the Greeks ani Ron\ans are regarded by 
us, with a veneration fo ’far above all the 
nations of antiquity- Hence Europe, in 
modern tiroes, boahs a pre-eminence that* 
reenis to inl'ult the reft«f the world. 

i • 

. • 

It belongs to rcafon and philofophy to 
rc-judge mankind ; and, an endlefs^ 

variety of appcarati^ces, more or lefs equi- 
vocal, to. obferve and *lix tjie principles 
wl'.ich afFecl, ifi every age and country, 
the proportion of human happinefs, and of 
human perfcdlion. Let not nation^ thgi, 
or individuals, regard theinfelves as fingte 
in the creation; let them view their in-, 
terefts on the largcft fcale; let them feel 
the importance of their ftation to them- 
felvcs and to the fyftem ; to their contem- 
poraries, and to future generations ; *and 
learn, from the eftablifhed ofder of fecond 

caufes. 
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caufes, to rcfpcfJ:, to adorn, and lO exalt 
the fpecioc. 

Nor is the detail of the meanefl tiibcs 
unimportant in. phiiolophy. If human 
nature is liable, to degenerate, it is capable 
of proportionable iirprcveinent from 4he 
colledrd wifdoin of ages, r It is pleafant to 
infer-, from the adual progrefs of fOeicty, 
the glorious ‘^e'Tibiiitics of hu^ia^ excel- 
lence. And, if the principles can be alTcm- 
bled into view, whhth moft diredly tend 
to diverfify the genius and charader of 
nations, fome theory may be raifed on 
th^fe foundations, that fhall account more 
fyHematically fo'r paft occurrences, and 
.afford fome openings and anticipations'into 
the eventual hiftory of the world. 


THE END. 






